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CHAPTER  I. 


Buonaparte's  arrival  at  Paris  4 — The  two  Chambers  assemble^ 
and  adopt  resolutions,  indicating  a  wish  fit  Napokon's 
AhdicatUm.^^Buonaparte  holds  a  OeneTaiCounelL--^Fowki 
presents  to  the  RepresenUiJtives  Napoleon's  Abdication, 
whieh  stipulates  that  his  Son  shall  succeed  him, — Camots 
exaggerated  report  to  the  Peers,  of  the  means  qfdefifnee^^ 
eonfrttdicted  by  Ney. — Stormy  debate  in  the  Peers  on  the 
Abdication  Act.'^Both  Chambers  evade  formally  reoognising 
Napoleon  II. — Provisional  Government  appointed, — Nai^ 
poleon  required  to  retire  to  Mahnaison, — His  offkr  of  his 
services  in  the  defence  of  Paris  refeeted^^-^He  is  placed  un» 
der  the  surveillance  of  General  Beker. — Means  provided  at 
Rochefort  for  his  departure  to  the  United  States, — He  ar^ 
rives  at  Bochefort  on  Sd  July, — The  Provisional  Goven^ 
meat  attempt  in  vain  to  treat  with  the  Allies,  or  to  eweUe 
the  French  to  resistance, — The  Allies  advance  to  Paris,  and, 
an  armistice  being  concluded,  enter  it  on  7th  July, — Cham- 
ber of  Peers  disperse,  and  the  Members  of  the  other  Chants 
ber  are  excluded  from  the  place  of  meeting,''^Louis  XVIII, 
re-enters  Paris  on  ^th  July, — Reflections  upon  this  second 
Restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 

Immense  as  the  direct  and  immediate  consequences 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  certainly  were,  being  the 
total  loss  of  the  campaign,  and  the  entire  destruction 
of  Napoleon^s  fine  army,  the  more  remote  contin- 
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dy  quoted,  friendly  to  his  fame,  ^'  to  have  said,  after 
the  disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign,  that  he  would 
oonfound  the  Parisians  by  his  presence,  and  £Edl 
among  them  like  a  thunderbolt  But  there  are  things 
which  succeed  only  because  they  have  never  been 
done  before,  and  for  that  reason  ought  never  to  be 
attempted  again.  .  His  £fth  flight  from  his  army 
occasioned  the  entire  abandonment  of  himself  and  his 
cause  by  all  who  might  have  for^ven  him  his  mis- 
fortune, but  required  that  he  should  be  the  first  to 
arise  from  the  blow."  ♦ 

It  was  a  curious  indication  of  public  spirit  in  Pa- 
ris, that,  upon  the  news  of  this  appalling  misfortune, 
the  national  funds  rose,  immediately  after  the  first 
ilhock  of  the  tidings  was  past ;  so  soon,  that  is,  as 
mfen  had  time  to  consider  the  probable  consequence 
of  the  success  of  the  allies.  It  seemed  as  if  public 
credit  revived  upon  any  intelligence,  however  disas- 
trous otherwise,  which  promised  to  abridge  the  reign 
of  Buonaparte. 

'  The  anticipations  of  Napoleon  did  not  deceive 
him.  It  was  plain,  that,  whatever  deference  the  Ja- 
cobins had  for  him  in  his  hour  of  strength,  they  had 
no  compassion  for  his  period  of  weakness.  They 
felt  the  opportunity  favourable  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  did  not  disguise  their  purpose  to  do  so. 

The  two  Chambers  hastily  assembled.     La  Fay- 

•  Letters  from  Paris,  written  during  the  Last  Reign  of  Napoleon. 
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ette  addressed  that  of  the  RepresentatiyeB  in  the 
character  of  an  old  friend  of  liberty,  spoke  of  the 
canister  reports  that  were  spread  abroad,  and  inTited 
the  members  to  rally  under  the  three-coloured  ban- 
ner of  liberty,  equality,  and  public  order,  by  adopt- 
ing five  resolutions.  The  first  declared  that  the  in* 
dejiendence  of  the  nation  was  menaced.  The  second 
declared  the  sittings  of  the  Chambers  permanent, 
and  denounced  the  pains  of  treann  against  whonu 
soever  should  attempt  to  dissolve  them.  The  third 
announced  that  the  troops  had  deserved  well  of  Aeir 
country.  The  fourth  called  out  the  National  Guard. 
The  fifth  invited  the  ministers  to  repair  to  the  At* 
sembly. 

These  propositions  intimated  the  apprehenmonsof 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  that  they  might  be 
a  second  time  dissolved  by  an  armed  force,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  announced  their  purpose  to  plao^ 
themselves  at  the  head  of  affairs,  without  further 
respect  to  the  Emperor.  .  They  were  adopted,  all 
but  the  fourth  concerning  the  National  Guard,  which 
was  conndered  as  premature.  Regnault  de  St  Jean 
d'^Angely  attempted  to  read  a  bulletin,  giving  an 
imperfe<ct  and  inconsistent  account  of  what  had*  pass- 
ed on  the  frontiers ;  but  the  Representatives  became 
clamorous,  and  demanded  the  attendance  of  the  mi^ 
nisters.  At  length,  after  a  delay  of  three  or  four 
hours,  Carnot,  Caulaincourt,  Davoust,  and  Fouch6, 
entered  the  hall  widi  Lucien  Buonaparte. 
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The  Chamber  formed  itself  into  a  secret  commit* 
'tiee,  before  which  the  ministers  laid  the  full  extent 
t>f  the  disaster,  and  announced  that  the  Emperor 
liad  named  Caulaincourt,  Fouch^,  and  Camot,  as 
commissioners  to  treat  of  peace  with  the  allies.  The 
Ministers  were  bluntly  reminded  by  the  RepuUican 
'Members,  and  particularly  by  H^iry  Lacoste,  that 
ihey  had  no  basis  for  any  negotiations  which  could  be 
proposed  in  the  Emperor^s  name^  since  the  allied 
powers  had  declared  war  against  Napdeon,  who  was 
tiow  in  plain  terns  pronounced,  by  more  Hum  one 
monber,  thesoleobstacle  betwixt  thenationand  peace. 
-Universal  applause  fdlowed  from  all  parts  of  the  hall, 
and  left  Lucien  no  longer  in  doubt  that  the  Repre. 
tentatives  intended  to  separate  their  cause  from  that 
'of  his  brother.  He  omitted  no  art  of  conciliation 
or  entreaty,  and,— more  eloquent  probably  in  prose 
than  in  poetry ,— -appealed  to  their  love  of  glory,  their 
generosity,  their  fidelity,  and  the  oaths  whidi  they 
lutd  so  lately  gworn,  *^  We  have  been  faithful^^  re- 
plied I^ayette ;  <<  we  have  followed  your  brother  to 
the  sands  of  Egypt^— to  the  snows  of  Russia.  The 
bones  of  Frenchmen,  scattered  in  every  region,  attest 
our  fidelity.^  All  seemed  to  unite  in  one  sentiment, 
that  the  abdication  of  Buonaparte  was  a  measure 
absolutely  necessary.  Davoust,  the  minister  at  war, 
Arose,  and  disclaimed,  with  protestations,  any  inten* 
tion  of  acting  against  the  freedom  or  independence 
of  ihe  Chamber.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  espouse  their 
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cause.  A  committee  of  five  members  was  appoint- 
ed to  concert  measures  with  Ministers.  Even  the 
latter  official  persons,  though  named  by  the  Empe- 
ror, were  not  supposed  to  be  warmly  attached  to 
him.  Camot  and  Fouch^  were  the  natural  leaders 
of  the  pc^ular  party,  and  Caulainoourt  was  su{q[l». 
sed  to  be  on  indiftrent  terms  with  Napoleon,  whose 
ministers,  therefore,  seemed  to  adopt  the  interest  of 
the  Chamber  in  preference  to  his.  Lucien  saw  thai 
his  brotfaer'^s  authority  was  ended,  unless  it  could  be 
mainUdned  by  violence.  The  Chamber  of  Peers 
might  have  been  more  friendly  to  the  Imperial 
cause^  but  their  constitution  gave  them  as  little  con- 
fidence in  themselves  as  weight  with  the  public. 
They  adopted  the  three  first  resolutions  of  the 
lower  Chamber,  and  named  a  committee  of  public 
safety. 

The  line  of  conduct  which  the  Representatives 
meant  to  pursue  was  now  obvious ;  they  had  spo- 
ken out,  and  named  the  sacrifice  which  they  exacted 
from  Buonaparte,  being  nothing  less  than  abdica- 
.tion.  It  remained  to  be  known  whether  the  £m« 
peror  would  adopt  measures  6{  resistance,  or  sub- 
mit to  this  encroachment.  If  there  could  be  a 
point  of  right,  where  both  were  so  far  wrong,  it  cer- 
tainly lay  with  Napoleon.  These  very  represaitatives 
were,  by  voluntary  consent,  as  far  as  oaths  and  en- 
gagements can  bind  men,  his  subjects,  convoked  in 
his  name,  and  having  no  political  existence  except- 
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ing  as  a  part  of  his  new  constitutional  government 
However  great  his  faults  to  the  people  of  France,  he 
had  committed  none  towards  these  accomplices  of  his 
usurpation,  nor  were  they  legislators  otherwise  than 
as  he  was  their  Emperor.  Their  right  to  discard 
atid  trample  upon  him  in  his  adversity,  consisted 
only  in  their  having  the  power  to  do  so ;  and  -the 
readiness  which  they  showed  to  exercise  that  power, 
«poke  as  little  for  their  faith  as  for  their  generosity. 
At  the  same  time,  our  conuniseration  for  fiiUen 
greatness  is  lost  in  our  sen3e  of  that  justice,  which 
makes  the  associates  and  tools  of  a  usurper  the 
readiest  implements  of  his  ruin. 

When  Buonaparte  returned  to  Paris,  his  first  in- 
terview was  with  Carnot,  of  whom  he  demanded,  in 
his  usual  tone  of  authority,  an  instant  supply  of 
treasure,  and  a  levy  of  300,000  men.  The*^inister 
replied,  that  he  could  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Napoleon  then  summoned  Maret,  Duke  of 
Bassano,  and  other  confidential  persons  of  his  court. 
But  when  his  civil  councillors  talked  of  defence,  the 
word  wrung  from  him  the  bitter  ejaculation,  ^^  Ah, 
my  Old  Guard,  could  they  but  defend  themselves  like 
you  !^  A  sad  confession  that  tlie  military  truncheon, 
his  best  emblem  of  command,  was  broken  in  his  gripe, 
l^ucien  urged  his  brother  to  maintain  his  authority, 
and  dissolve  the  Chambers  by  force ;  but  Napoleon, 
aware  that  the  National  Guard  might  take  the  part  of 
the  Representatives,  declined  an  action  so  full  of  ha- 
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zard.  Davoust  was,  however,  sounded  ooncermng  hi» 
wiUingness  to  act  against  the  Chambers,  but  he  posi- 
tively  refused  to  do  sa  Some  idea  was  held  out  by 
FoiK;h€  to  Napoleon,  of  his  being  admitted  to  the 
powers  of  a  dictator ;  but  this  could  be  only  thrown 
out  as  a  proposal  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  him* 
In  the  meantime  arrived  the  news  of  the  result  of  the 
meeting,  of  the  Representatives  in  secret  committee.- 

Tfae  gauntlet  was  now  thrown  down,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  Napoleon  should  resist  or  yield,  de^ 
clare  himself,  absolute,  and  dissolve  the  Chambers 
by  violence,  or  abdicate  the  authority  he  had  so 
lately  resumed.  Lucien,  finding  him  still  undeter- 
nuned,  hesitated  not  to  say,  that  the  smoke  of  the 
battle  of  Mont  Saint  Jean  had  turned  his  brain.  In 
fact,  his  conduct  at  this  crisis  was  not  that  of  a  great 
man.  He  dared  neither  venture  on  the  desperate 
measures  which  might,  for  a  short  time,  have  pr&* 
served  his  power,  nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  the 
dignified  measure  of  an  apparently  voluntary  tesig* 
nation.  He  clung  to  what  could  no  longer  avail 
him,  like  the  distracted  criminal,  who,  wanting  re- 
solution to  meet  his  fate  by  a  voluntary  effort^  must 
be  pushed  from  the  scaffold  by  the  hand  of  the  exe« 
cutioner. 

Buonaparte  held,  upon  the  night  of  the  21st,  a 
sort  of  general  council,  comprehending  the  ministers 
of  every  description,  the  president  and  four  mem- 
bers  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  the  president,  and 
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four  vice-presidents,  of  the  B^resentatives,  with 
other  official  persons  and  councillors  of  state.  The 
Emperor  laid  before  this  assembly  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  required  their  advice.  Begnault  (who 
was  the  Imperial  orator  in  ordinary)  seconded  the 
statement  with  a  proposal,  that  measures  be  taken 
to  recruit  with  heroes  the  heroic  army,  and  bring 
succours  to  what,  by  a  happily  selected  phrase,  he 
termed  the  ^'  astonished  eagle.^^  He  opined,  there- 
fore, that  the  Chambers  should  make  an  appeal  to 
Frendi  valour,  while  the  Emperor  was  treating  di 
peace  ^^  in  the  most  steady  and  dignified  manner.^ 
Fayette  stated,  that  resbtance  would  but  aggravate 
the  calamities  of  France.  The  allies  stood  pledged 
to  demand  a  particular  sacrifice  when  they  first  «q* 
gaged  in  the  war ;  they  were  not  likely  to  recede  from 
it  after  this  decisive  victory.  One  measure  alone  he 
saw  betwixt  the  coimtry  and  a  bloody  and  ruinous 
conflict,  and  he  referred  to  the  great  and  generous 
spirit  of  the  Emperor  to  discover  its  nature,.  Maret, 
Duke  of  Bassano,  long  Buonaparte^s  most  confident 
tial  friend,  and  fatally  so,  because  (more  a  courtier 
than  a  statesman,)  he  attended  rather  to  soothe  bis 
humour  than  to  guide  his  councils,  took  fire  at  this 
suggestion.  He  called  for  severe  measures  against 
the  BoyaUsts  and  disaffected ;  a  revolutionary  po- 
lice, and  revolutionary  punishments.  **  Had  such^^ 
be  said,  *^  been  earlier  resorted  to,  a  person  (meaning 
probably  Fouch6)  who  now  hears  me,  would  not  be 
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jdow  flmiling  at  the  misfortunes  of  hb  country,  and 
Wellington  would  not  be  marchingupon  Paris.**  This 
speech  was  received  with  a  burst  of  disapprobation, 
which  even  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  in  whose 
cause  Maret  was  thus  vdiement,  proved  unable  to 
restzain ;  hisses  and  clamour  drowned  the  vdoe  of 
the  speaker.  Camot^'who  had  juster  views  of  the 
military  strength,  or  rather  weakness,  of  France  at 
the  moment,  was  desirous,  democrat  as  he  was,  to 
retain  the  advantage  of  NapoIeon^s  talents.  He  is 
said  to  have  wept  when  the  abdication  was  innsted 
upon.  Lanjuinais  and  Constant  supported  the  sen- 
timents of  Fayette.  But  the  Emperor  appeared 
gloomy,  dissatisfied,  and  uncertain,  and  the  council 
broke  up  without  coming  to  any  determination. 

For  another  anxious  night  the  determination  of 
Buoniqparte  was  suspended.  Had  the  nation,  or  even 
the  ministers,  been  unanimous  in  a  resolution  to  de- 
fend themselves,  unquestionably  France  might  have 
been  exposed  to  the  final  chance  of  war,  with  some 
prospect  of  a  struggle  on  Napoleon^s  part ;  though, 
when  it  is  considered  within  how  short  a  time  the 
allies  introduced,  within  the  limits  of  France,  an  arm- 
ed force  amounting  to  800,000  efiective  men,  it  does 
not  appear  how  his  resistance  could  have  eventually 
proved  successful.  It  would  be  injustice  to  deny 
Napoleon  a  natural  feeling  of  the  evils  which  must 
have  been  endured  by  the  nation  in  such  a  protract- 
ed contest,  and  we  readily  suppose  him  unwilling  to 
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have  effected  a  brief  continuation  of  his  reign,  by  be- 
coming the  cause  of  total  destruction  to  the  fine 
country  which  he  had  so  long  ruled.  Like  most  men 
in  difficulties,  he  rec^ved  much  more^  advice  than 
ofiFers  of  assistance.  The  beist  counsel  was,  perhaps^ 
that  of  an  American  gentleman,  who  advised  him  in- 
stantly  to  retreat  to  the  Ndrth  American  States, 
where  he  cotdd  not  indeed  enjoy  the  royal  privileges 
and  ceremonial,  to  which  he  was  more  attached  than 
philosophy  warrants,  but  where  that  general  respect 
would  have  been  paid  to  him,  which  his  splendid  ta- 
lents, and  wonderful  career  of  ad  venture,  were  so  well 
calculated  to  enforce.  But  now,  as  at  Moscow,  he  lin- 
gered too  long  in  forming  a  decided  opinion ;  for, 
though  the  importunity  of  friends  and  opponents 
wrung  from  him  the  resignation  which  was  demand- 
ed at  all  hands,  yet  it  was  clogged  by  conditions 
which  could  only  be  made  in  the  hope  of  retaining  a 
predominant  interest  in  the  government  by  which  his 
own  was  to  be  succeeded. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2Sd  June,  only  four  days 
after  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  the  Chamber  of  Re- 
presentatives assembled  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
expressed  the  utmost  impatience  to  receive  the  act  of 
abdication.  A  motion  was  made  by  Duchesne,  that 
it  should  be  peremptorily  demanded  from  the  Em- 
peror, when  this  degree  of  violence  was  rendered 
unnecessary  by  his  compliance.  It  was  presented  by 
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to  in  the  Champ  de  Mai.  This  was  judged  kom^ 
thing  prematiire ;  iEind  they  resolved  foif  the  present 
to  content  themselves  with  nominating  a  Provinbnal 
Government,  vesting  the  executive  powers  &t  the 
state  in  five  persons— ^two  td  be  chosen  &otti  BubiUu 
parte^s  House  of  Peers,  and  three  frmn' that  of  the 
Repa^^ntatives.  ,     •,- 

fn  the  meanwhile,  to  preserve  the  decency  due  U> 
the  late  Emperor,  the  Chamber  named  a  comnut^ 
tee  to  wait  on  him  with  an  address  of  thanks,  in 
which  they  carefully  avoids  all  mention  and  recog- 
nitionof  his  son.  Napoleon,  for  the  last  time,  received 
the  committee  delegated  to  present  the  address,  in 
the  imperial  habit,  and  suirounded  by  his  state  ot 
ficers  and  guards.  He  seemed  pale  and  penmve,  but 
firm  and  collected,  and  heard  with  a  steady  indiffeiS 
ence  the  praises  which  they  bestowed  on  his  patri- 
otic sacrifice.  His  answer  recommended  unanimity, 
and  the  speedy  preparation  of  means  of  defence ;  bilt 
at  the  concludon  he  reminded  th^,  that  his  ab£- 
catioti  was  conditional,  and  comprehended  the  inte- 
rests of  his  son. 

Lanjuinais,  President  of  the  Chamber,  replied, 
with  profound  respect,  that  the  Chamber  had  given 
htm  no  directions  respecting  the  subject  whidi' Na- 
poleon pressed  upon.  <^  I  told  you,^  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  his  brother  Lucien,  ^^  they  would  not,  could 

not  do  it. — Tell  the  Assembly,^  he  said,  again 

U 
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addretsiog  the  Fiesidfiot,  ^  ihat  I  rwfwinnrad  my 
son  to  Am  pnoteeUon.    It  is  in  bit  £Mmir  I  luure 
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TfauB  tlMMowiikm  ef  HifolBm  11.  qmm  to  h» 
BOW  Ab  fcmi  of  debate  lietwam  die  abdicetedEniw 
peror  and  the  LegiilatiYe  Bodies.  It  4s  certtto,  tho 
epfwiotmpnt  «omU  not  hoye  been  lendered  ooeeptn 
aUe  to  the  alUcs;  aod  the  inflttenoe  which  Boomu 
pttHeml  hisfiiends  were  Ukdy  to  bare  ifiareg^ncft 
insee  stroi^  arguments  fiar  all  in  Fnuwe  who  had  ep« 
posed  him  in  die  stnig^e,  unitbg  to  set  aside  hia 
fiasuly  and  dynasty. 

Upon  the  same  82d  Jun^  a  stamge  seene  look 
plate  in  the  Ohaniber  of  Peers.  The  government 
had  rooeiwd  inteUigeace  that  Maresdud  Grsoudiyy 
whom  we  kft  on  the  banks  of  the  Dj^  near  Wavre^ 
and  who  oontinued  Us  action  with  Thielman^  to 
whom  he  was  opposed  till  deep  in  the  nighty  had,  on 
healing  the  loss  of  the  ibattle  at  Waterloo,  effected  a 
most  dbie  vetreat  dicongh  Namur,  defended  himadf 
against  several  attacks,  and  finally  'made  his  way  lo 
Laon.  Tins  good  news  encouraged  Camot  to  render 
a^bnUiant  aeoount  to  the  Chamber,  of  Chroucby^being 
at  the  bead  of  an  witowdied  army  of  upsvaids  of 
60^080  men,  ^Qsouehy^'S  wfacde  fooce  at  Wavre  ba* 
viqg  been  ottly  SijOOO^ ;  of  Soult  osliecting  ^,000 
<^4he  Old  Guard  at  Mesieres ;  of  10,1060  aew  levies 
diepatched'ftom  tlie  ialerior  tojcnn  die  rallied  fbvoes, 
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ed  with  the  J^se  of  yapoleon'^a  iDJustipe  tpwiM»ii|hiin, 
iflrv<^p^S9^  in  {^  biiU^i«^i  startecLu^  .md'  9p9ke 

ifte>,.{ifwiteiMl  penoti  imd^  the  powteriof^Afef  ji^c- 
Utiiit '  ^ISiere^wes  9,^  veeklets  de^ffmnti^ii  f ^|  Jhe 
vmfmm(.o(^}m  oon^riidicting  the  mm8ten./It\«ea»aaed 
nsctfhe  wiihed  the.  stale  ^  the  world  undotieiii'liis 
ewn  nndc^Qg.  <^  The  report)""  be  m^  <^  was  fljder- 
I^JseJneTery -respect.  Dare  they  tell  ejo^witneaaes 
of^the^idisastrous  dayof  the  ISth,  that  we  have  Jret 
iixty  thousand  soldi^s  embodied '?  Groudiy  cannot 
ha??e  under  him  twenty^  or  five  and  twenty  thousiUid 
^ioldiera^  at  the  utmost  Had  he  possessed  a  greater 
force,  he  might  have  covered  the  retreat,  and  the 
JEmperpr  would  have  been  sull  in  command  of  an 
jprmy  on  the  frcmtiers*  Not  a  man  of  the  Giiajrd/' 
J^  -said,  ^>  will  ever  rally  more.  :I  inyself  e^Nin- 
^mfsmdixl  them— ^I  myself  witnessed  their  total  exjter- 
jamation,  ^xe  I  left  the  field  of  battle^-fThey  aore  ^tn- 
Ait^ila^edf^The  enemy  are  ai^  Nivelles^  with  mjDOO 
lomi ;  they  may,  if  they  please^  be  at  Paris  in  iaix 
^ays-^Th^e  isnp  safety.for  France,  but  in  in^tapt 
iNWfietttioiis  of  peace.""  On  being  contradieted- by 
Geiieral  Elahault,  N^ .  resumed  Us  sinister  state- 
meat  with  ev^i  more  vehemence;  and  at  l^n^h 
ftiiki{)g  ;at .  once  into ,  the  topic  which  all  felt,  but 
npne.had  ventured  yet.  to  name,  he  said  in  a  low, 
but  distinct  voice,—"  Yes  !  I  repeat  it— your  only 
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courfle  it  by  nq^odotkm— you  mustreeaU  the  Boar- 
bom;  and  forme,  I  will  leture  to  the  United  SUtes.^ 

The  most  bitt^  reproaches  wore  heaped  on  Ney  ftxr 
this  last  expression.  Lavalette  and  Camot  especially 
appeared  incensed  against  Urn.  Ney  replied,  with 
sullen  contempt,  to  those  who  blamed  his  condnet, 
,^*  I  am  not  one  of  those  to  whom  their  intereet  is 
evcrythuig ;  what  should  I  gain  by  the  restoratioa 
of  Louis,  except  being  shot  for  desertion?  but  I 
must  speak  the  truth,  for  the  sake  of  the  country.^ 
.This  strange  scene  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of 
thinking  men,  who  were  in  future  induced  to  Tiew 
the  subsequent  sounding  resolutions,  and  busding 
debates  of  the  Chambers,  as  empty  noise,  unsup* 
ported  by  the  state  of  the  national  resources. 

After  this  debate  on  the  state  of  the  means  ot  de- 
fence, there  followed  one  scarce  less  stormy,  in  the 
•  House  of  Peers,  upon  the  reading  €i  the  Act  of  Ab- 
dication; Lucien  Buonaparte  took  up  the  question 
of  the.succesinon,  and  innsted  upon  the  instant  re- 
cognition of  his  nephew,  aocxMrding  to  the  rules  of 
the  constitution.  The  Count  de  Pontecoulant  mter- 
rupted  the  orator,  demanding  by  what  right  Lucien, 
an  Italian  princej  and  an  alien,  presumed  to  name  a 
sovereign  to  the  French  empire,  where  he  himself 
had  not  even  the  privileges  of  a  denizen?  To  this 
objection,— -a  strange,  one,  certainly,  coming  firbm 
lips  which  had  sworn  fidth  but  twenty-two  days 
before  to  a  constitution,  recogniring  Lucien  not  only 
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ito  a  Aeniien^  bixt  A  ofue  of  tbe  MtedfTOy al  of  France, 
-«.|he  priace  m^^^ittA  thaft  he  was  a  Frenchnma  by 
bis  seHttatentfi,  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws.  Poote- 
coolant  then  objected  U  accept  as  isoveteign  h  diild 
residing  m  a  different  ikingdom ;  and  La  Bedpyeie, 
dhiservhftg  the  bemtation  of  the  assembly,  started  up, 
and  detteaUiog  bimsetf  with  fury,  exhibited  the  same 
bliAd  Mid  devote  ottaiebknerit  to  Napohioh^  wbiicih 
tiad  prompted  bfan  t6  show  the  examine  of  ddeetiiKm 
attSienoU^. 

^  The  EmpehM','*  he  snd,  <<  had  abdicated  i^ole- 

)y  m  behalf  of  bis  son.    His  redgnatioh  was  nitH> 

if  bis  son  Was  not  iastantly  proclaimed.    And  irbo 

Mfere  tfa^  who  opposed  this  generous  r^sobition  ? 

Those  whose  voiees  had  been  always  at  the  sovie* 

^mffi^a  devotion  while  in  prosperity ;  who  bad^ed 

16*6111  him  in  adversky^  and  who  w^re  abf^iady  b^s- 

t^ng  to  receive  the  yoke  of  fordgners.    Yes»^ 

^xmtinued  this  impetuous  young  man^  aiding  bis 

*lipeech  with  the  most  vic9ent  gestures,  and  over- 

)p0w«ripg,  by  the  loudness  of  his  tone,  the  murmurs 

<tf  the  assembly,  "  if  yoii  refuse  to  acknowledge  tbe 

imperial  prince,  I  declare  that  Napoleon  must  ^Ig^ 

'drttW  his  sword— agiun  shed  blood.  At  the  head  of 

^Uie  brave  Frenchmen  who  have  bled  in  his  cftuse,  i^ 

.^U  rally  around  bun ;  and  woe  to  the  base  generals 

who  ave  periiaps  even  now  meditating  new  treasons ! 

I  demand  that  they  be  impeaehtd,  and  ptinisbed  as 

deserters  ef  the  nati<»ial  stltndard-»tbat  Arir  nam^s 
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be  given  to  iqfamy,  their  houseB  razed,  ikeir  £innlie« 
proscribed  and  exiled.  We  will  endure  no  truitoiY 
amopgst  ns*  Napoleon,  in  resigning*  bis  power  to 
909^  the  nation,  has  done  his  duty  to  faimself,  but 
the.  nation  is  not  wc^rtby  of  him,  mnce  she  hasi  a  se* 
fXNid  time  compelled  him  to  idnlicate ;  she  who  toww 
^  IQ  abide  Ify  him  in  prosperity  and  reverses.**  The 
ravings  of  this  daring  enthusiast,  who  was,  in  fact, 
giving  liu^guage  to  the  feelings  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Freoch  army,  were  at  length  drowned  in  a  general 
cry  of  Oarder^  ^<  You  forget  yourself,**  exclaimed 
M^^lKsena.  '*  Ym  believe  yourself  s^  in  the  cgrp$ 
ie  gair^%  said  Lqpietb.  La  Bedoyois  stfove  to  go 
pn,  but  was  anlenoed  by  the  genoral  olmnpur,  which 
at  lepgth  put  an  ^nd  to  this  scancUdous  scene* 

The  Peers,  like  the  deputies  of  the.  Lower  Cbf|i|L. 
ber,  having  eluded  the  eicpress  recognition  of  Napo- 
leon II„  the  two  Chambers  proceeded  to  niime  the 
memhera  of  the  Frovi^onal  Government.  These 
were  Carnot,  Fouch6,  Caulaincourt,  Grenier,  iind 
Qiunette.  In  their  proclamation,  they  stated  that 
Napoleon  had  lesigned,  and  that  his  son  hi^  been 
prtck&med  (wbieh,  by  the  way,  was  not  tme) ;  call* 
ing  on  the  nation  for  exertions^  sacrifices,  and  una- 
mmity,  and  jHomising,  if  not  an  tH^tually  new  con* 
itifution,  as  had  been  usual  (cm  such  occasions,  yet 
sbch  a  ooqiplete  revision  and  repair  of  that  which 
iras  now  three  weeks  old,  as  should  make  it  in  exrcry 
vcqx>ct  as  good  as  new. 
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TIni  addrem  had  little  eSfsct  either  on  the  troc^ 
or  th^'iVderates,  who,  like  La  Bedoyere,  were  of 
dtdAibto'^tbat  Nap^eon^s  abdicatioii  could  only  he  te^ 
otfVed  bh  his"  6wn  tem!is.  These  men  assembted  in 
dMed'parties,  and  paraded  under  BuonapasteVwkl^ 
dows,  at  the  palace  of  Bourbon  Elysfee.  Money  aftid 
Hqnbr  Irere  delivered  to -them,  which  increeaed  tiheir 
dSeft  of  Vive  Napokdnl  Vive  VEmpereur!  They 
iiksnlted  th^  National  Ouards,  and  seemed  disposed 
to  attack  the  residence  of  Fouch6.  On  the  oilier 
hand,  the  National  Guards  were  30,000  men  in  mslk^ 
bifcr,  £spo8ed  in  general  to  support  order,  and  many 
of  them  leaning  to^the  side  of  Louis  XVIIL  A 
iktdment  of  internal  conrulsSon  seemed  ineritaUe; 
tbx  it  wto  said,  that  if  Napoleon  II.  was  not  instant- 
ly^acknowledged,  Buonaparte  would  come  down  and 
dlsdohe  the  Chamber  with  an  armed  force. 
'^t)n  the  meeting  of  the  S4th  June,  the  important 
quesdoh  of  successifm  was  dedded,  or  rather  eraded, 
as'foUbws{— Manuel,  generally  understood  to  be  the 
ig^^BOi  of  Fouch6  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
iiiade  a  long  speech  to  show  that  there  was  no  occa- 
sifon  for  a  forma)  recognition  of  the  succesncm  of  Na» 
libleoii  II.,  since  he  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  ccxistitu- 
tion,  ahready  in  possesion  of  the  throne.  When  the 
^Mtor  had  given  this  deep  reason  that  their  Sovereign 
diould  ndther  be  acknowledged  nor  proclaimed, 
purely  because  he  wca  their  Sovereign,  all  arose  and 
shouted,  Vive  Napoleon  II.  /  But  when  there  was  a 
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piypofial  to  awear  all^paace  to  the  nev  Emperor, 
there-was  a  geatral  cry  of  '<  No  oatbs  1  No  oatba  r 
asif  there  existed  aooDsciousness  m.t^w  Chamhrrof 
having  beeaioalavish  of  theaa^iU-redeemed  plodgQi^ 
aiMi.41.  geaecal  dii^guat  at  commencing  a  Aew  cpuiift 
of'i^ury.  ..  k 

The  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives  thus  silenred^  if 
ibey  did  not  satisfy,  the  Impenalist  party,  by  a  aort 
of  incidental  and  ostensible  acknovledgment  of  the 
young  Napoleon'*s  right  to  the  ciowa;  while  at  thei 
same  time,  by  declaring  the  Provisional  Government 
to  be  a  necessary  guarantee  for  the  liberties  of  the 
subject,  they  prevented  the  interference  either  ef 
Napoleon  himself,,  or  ..any  of  his  friends,  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  country. .  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  simulated  nature  of  their  compliance  with  the 
espedal  condition  of  Napoleon^s  resignation,  the 
Chambers  and  Provisional  Government  were  as  strict 
in  exacting  from  the  abdicated  Sovereign  the  terms 
of  lug  bargun,  as  if  they  had  paid  him  the  stipulated 
value  in  current^  instead  ctf  counterfeit  coin.  Thus 
they  exacted  from  him  a  proclamation,  addressed  in 
hi&own  name  to  the  soldiers,  in  order  to opnfin^  the 
fact  of  his  abdication,  which  the  troops  were  unwilling 
to  bdieve  on  any  authority  inferior  to  his  own.  In 
this  address,  there  are,  however,  expressicMis,  which 
show  his  sepse  of  the  compulsion  with  which  he  was 
treated.  After  an  exhortation  to  the  soldiers, to  con- 
Unue  in  their  career  of  honour,  and  an  assurance  of 
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ih»  interest  wfaithke  ibMid  alwajmtake  in  Ihcir 
cxplok^tlDlbwitkitf.pasttige:*^^  Bolh  you  anfcj 
iHUM'baiAcakmmsated^;.  Men,  tm^  luifit  t»  appnu 
€farte<mr  lid»iiti%  IntTt  seen  in  tiietinDrbr  of  ottMfau 
meat  ^Amk  ytm.  Jnvs  gt^ett  ttn^  a  seilof  whicbJ 
was  the  sole  object.    Let  your  future  succenestett 

3MI serfed  iir  Asfbag.wiB ;  and  diat^  if  i: iuA  loiy 
slMU^^iii  yooB  affieKtk»s»  I  ovad  it  tat  iny  air^ 
far  FranesKv  om  coanMni  wMdtaC 

i  Thtte  aspteancMMi  were  lugUy  dJsdgnwahb  to  dia 
Ohiutibar  «if  Aepattentatire^  wbo  at  the  sme  ikao 
ligavdtd  the  prtsmce  of  Napdeon  in  tba  capital  as 
dangerous  to  thdr  own  power,  and  to  the  pMk 
ttttbquyiity*  Hie  suburbs,  with  their  fieree  nraaates, 
osiltiniied  to  be  agitated,  and  soldiers,  the  straggling 
vslics  of  the  field  of  Waterloo^  were  daily  goAcri 
tag  undtf  the  walls  of  Piri%  furious  atthmr  raocDt 
defieat,  and  calling  on  their  Empcior  to  lead  them,  to 
^ttOgeanoe.  Thera  aeeais  to  hava  been  little  topve^ 
"vant  Napoleon  from  still  piaoog  h'unsdf  aa  the  head 
<af  asmaMbutfiMnddabieamiy.  Toveinovel&iafhDin 
this  tMspiaticMa,  the  Pronrional  Government  reqni* 
sad  him  t^tetire  to  the  pahee  ef  Mahnaison,  near 
St  GermaioB,  so  long  the  fiurouHle  abode  of  the  di*. 
oairfdted  Jotephinei  Napdeon  had  nbt*  been  wttk. 
in  its  wdls  a  sitigle  day,  before^  surrounded  by 
Fouch6's  police,  he  found  that  he,  who,  not  a  month 
dincc,  had  disjioscd  of  the  fate  of  myriads,  was  no 
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^ 


longer  itbe  free  VMler  a£  hie  own  MiiiAnfc  He  wee 
waUdied  and  coeti>»Ued^  liiaugkentlKMU  4ii«  uee  ef 
aetiial.ferce^  and  ■•Wyfiip  die  fiiat  time^  fell  «liiitit 
weaiaIne(heft.fBaeegeiie7^  ef  vludbUecleqpQfltei 
hed^fiiy-  ae  muy  ]ieeff&  dquived  eolarj^  a  partionxif 
leewffcifWlk  Yeliie  «<eeeH  to  euhmiti  t»  bie  fate  witk 
iadiffmoee^;br  enljr  esprcMed  impetiettre  when  beeel 
hjibitkptxtaoel  criadtlony  wbis  uadentaiKiDg  thaite 
^ne  ]Uikliikel{jrie  remetn  long  ia  .Ffimoey  eltemiitfid 
to  extort  from  him  a  sellleiiMBtof  their  claisUb  Thie 
pett]pt;pUBeeiilkui.was  givoA  way  to  by, the  govitro- 
ment^  aaoae  of  several  expedienla  to  ebridgehia 
rendeiyse  in  Fraaee;  and  they  bed  the  meaae.ef 
udngiopee,  if  ail  ehould  fiuL 

Short  ae  «m&  the  tisie  he  Imgered  at  Mahaeieani 
iocrcihfafe  ee  it  may  be  thought^  Napokoa  was  al* 
laeetifbrgeUen  ia  Paris.  ^'  No  oiie»^  says  a  welLin* 
fermod  aiuher,  Hidng  ia  that  ci^  during  the  mm^ 
^^  eKC8|it  the  immediate  friends  of  goTvrmnent^.farOft 
teadsto.knew  vhedier  he  is  atiU  at  Mahnaison^  or 
seema  to  think  it  a  question  of  imparlanet  to  aski 
On  Saturday,  last^  Count  M*«vm-^  eaw.him  ibete  t  he 
WBS>tranquil9  but  quite  lost  His  friends  neir  prsi* 
tend^  that^  abee  hie  return  from  Elha^  he  has  ikeVer 
heexk  quite  the  man  he  was."^*  There  vas^  however^ 
a  reason  for  his  iprotractiag  his  rerideneeiat  Mui* 

•  ^tcbstancc  of  I/cttcfs  written  Wy  ah  ing^l^^lnlilA  residcttl  at 
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maifion,  more  honourable  than  mere  human  reluct- 
ance to  submit  to  inevitaUe  calamity. 

The  EngUsh  and  Prussian  forces  were  now,  ap* 
pFoaching  Paris  by  rapid  marches ;  every  town  &&> 
ing  befcxre  them  which  could  have  been  reckoned 
upon  as  a  bar  to  their  progress.  When  Paris  was 
again  to  be  girt  round  with  hostile  armies,  honour- 
able as  well  as  political  feelings  might  lead  Niqpoleon 
to  hope  that  the  Representatives  might  be  inclined 
to  wave  all  personal  animo»ty,  and,  having  recourse 
to  his  extraordinary  talents  and  his  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  army  and  federates,  by  which  alone 
the  capital  could  be  defended,  might  permit  him  once 
mare  to  assume  the  sword  for  protection  of  Paris. 
He  offered  to  command  the  army  as  general  in  chief), 
in  behalf  of  his  son.  He  offered  to  take  share  in 
the  defence,  as  an  ordinary  citizen.  But  the  in« 
temal  discord  had  gone  too  far.  The  popular  party 
which  then  prevailed,  saw  more  danger  in  the  suc- 
cess of  Napoleon,  than  in  the  superiority  of  the  al- 
lies. The  latter  they  hoped  to  conciliate  by  treaty. 
They  doubted,  with  good  reason,  the  power  of  re- 
sisting them  by  force  ;  and  if  such  resistance  was  or 
could  be  nuuntained  by  Napoleon,  they  feared  his 
supremacy,  in  a  military  command,  at  least  as  much 
as  the  predominance  of  the  allies.  His  services  were 
therefore  declined  by  them. 

Like  skilful  anglers,  the  Provisional  Government 
liad  been  gradually  drawing  their  nets  around  Napo- 
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\eoTij  uid  it  was  now  time,  as  they  thought,  to  dng 
him  upon  the  shallows.  They  proceeded  to  ploee 
him  under  a  sort  of  arrest,  by  directing  General  Be- 
ker,  an  officer  with  whom  Napoleon  had  been  on 
indifierent  terms,  to  watch  over,  and  if  necessary  to 
restrain  his  movements  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
should  be  impossible  for  him  to  make  his  escape,  and 
to  use  xb^asures  to  induce  him  to  leave  Malmaison 
for  Rodiefort,  where  the  means  were  provided  for 
his  departure  out  of  France.  Orders  were  at  the 
same  time  given  for  two  fngates  to  transport  him  to 
the  Umted  States  of  America ;  and  the  surveUkmce 
of  Crenenl  Beker  and  the  police  was  to  continue 
until  the  late  Emperor  was  on  board  the  vessels. 
This  order  was  qualified  by  directions  that  all  pos- 
sible care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  safe^  of 
Napoleon^s  person.  A  corresponding  order  was  trans* 
mitted  by  Davoust,  who,  giving  way  to  one  of  those 
equivocal  bursts  of  feeling,  by  which  men  compro- 
mise a  conffict  between  their  sentiments  and  their 
duty  or  their  interest,  refused  to  sign  it  himself,  but 
ordered  bis  secretary  to  do  so,  which,  as  he  obser- 
ved, would  be  qiute  the  same.* 

Napoleon  submitted  to  his  destiny  with  resigna- 
tion and  dignity.  He  received  General  Beker  with 
ease,  and  even  cheerfulness;  and  the  latter^  with 

*  lias  Cascir  Journal,  &c.  vol.  I.  p.  1.  pp.  IS  and  19,  Note. 
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feelings  which  did  liim  honour^  felt  the  task  cominit- 
ted  to  him  the  more  painful,  that  he  had  experienced 
the  persoaal  enmity  of  the  individual  who  was  now 
intrusted  to  Ins  custodj.  About  forty  persona^  of  dif- 
fereat  ranks  and  degrees,  honourably  dedicated^b^ 
services  to  the  adveraty  of  the  Emperor,  whom  ^tbey 
baid  served  in  prosperity. 

Yet,  amid  all  these  preparations  for  depturtwr^ 
a  k>ng^ng  hope  remained  that  his  exile  might  {le 
diipesosed  witb.  He  heard  the  distant  cannpni^  $a 
the  war-horse  bears  the  trumpet.  Again  he  oSbfed 
lus  slit'vieea  to  march  against  Blucher  as  a  aUnplir  va< 
lunle^,  undertaking  tbat,  when  he  had  repulsed  die 
iarraders,  he  would  then  proceed  on  his  journtiff  of 
expattiation;  He  had  such  hopes  of  his  request  be- 
ing granted,  as  to  have  his  borsee  brought  out  and 
in  teadiniess  to  join  Uie  army.  But  the  Provisional 
Gforernment  anew  decUned  an  otkx%  the  acceptance 
of  wbidi  would  indeed  bare  mined  all  bqpes  of 
trattii%  with  the  alties,  Foudxl,  on  hearing  NiipOi* 
Idon'^s  prapbbal,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^*  Is  he 
Mnghing  at  utP  Indeed  his  joining  the  troops 
w6uld  have  soon  made  him  master  of  the  deistihy  of 
the  Provifiibnal  Government,  whatever  might  biive 
b^en  the  final  result. 

On  the  d9th  of  June,  Napoledn  departed  frcMn 
Malmaison ;  on  the  3d  of  July  he  arrived  at  Roche, 
fort.  General  Beker  accompanied  him,  nor  docs 
his  journey  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  any  cir- 
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euinsUmces  wortfcy  of  remark.  Wherever  he  came, 
the  troopft  Kcc&ved  him  with  acdaiaatian ;  the  citi- 
zens jrespected  the  imsfoij;unes  of  ono  who  had  been 
ipi^nijg^  inasler  of  the  worlds  sad  were  «kiit  where 
th^y  opuld  fiot  applaud 

1%!^  the  reiga  of  th6  Ennperor  Napoleon  was 
completely  ended.  But,  before  adverting  to.kiafu- 
tar^Jflita^  we  murt  complete^  in  few  werds^  the  eon- 
icqiraftoesof  his  abdication,  and  offer  some  remarks 
on  the  cifcumstances  by  which  it  was  extorted  and 

eadRnrced* 

I'h^^rthNmsiottal  Oovemment  had  sent  eomais- 
aMBlftsto  the  Duke  of  Wellingtooy  to  request  pass- 
potts  tbT  Napoleon  to  the  States  of  America.  The 
Duke  luid  no  instnictions  from  his  govenunent  to 
grant  theOL  The  Pnisskn  and  English  generals 
;alike  /jecfined  all  overtures  made  Sat  the  esta- 
hUsfifnent,  or  acknowledgment,  either  of  the  pre- 
sent IPtoy/iAmail  administration,  or  any  plan  which 
they  endeavoured  to  suggest,  short  of  the  restoration 
of  ^Bourbons  to  &a  seat  of  government  The 
Provisioiial  Commissioners  endeavocnred,  with  as  litde 
suecess,'to awaken  the  spitit  of  nalienaldefenee.  They 
had  lost  tfie  road  to  the  soldiers^'hearts.  The  thoughts 
of  patriotiffli  had  in  the  army  becoaie  indissolubly 
uiHted  Kdth  the  person  and  the  qualities  of  Napolecm. 
It  was  in  vain  that  deputies,  wiA  scar6,  and  proda- 
mations  of  pubUc  right,  and  invooatioai  of  the  ancient 
watch-words  of  the  Revolution^  efideavoured  to  awa- 
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k^  the  spirit  of  1794<.  The  sokUen  and  Adorales 
answered  sullenly,  **  Why  shotdd  we  fi^t  my  nor^  ? 
we  have  no' longer  an  Emperor.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Roya&l  party  assnmed  eoonige, 
and  showed  themselves  in  arms  in  several  of  the  ^ki^ 
partments,  directed  diepaUic  opinkm  in  many  others, 
and  gained  great  aceesdcms  from  the  Constitiitioa- 
alists.  Indeed^  if  any  of  the  latter  still  contimied 
to  dread  the  restoratbn  of  the  Bourbons,  it  was  pavir 
ly  from  the  fear  of  reaction  and  retaliation  on  the 
side  of  the  successftd  Royalists,  and  partly  because 
it  was  apprehended  that  the  late  events  might  have 
made  on  the  mind  of  Louis  an  impression  unfivromr- 
able  to  constitutional  limitations,  a  disgust  to  these 
by  whom  they  were  recommended  and  supported, 
and  a  propensity  to  resume  the  arbitrary  measures 
by  which  his  ancestors  had  governed  their  kingdom. 
Those  who  nourished  those  apprehensions  could  not 
but  allow,  that  they  were  founded  in  the  fickleness 
and  ingratitude  of  the  people  themselves,  who  had 
Aown  themselves  unworthy  of,  and  easily  induced 
to  conspire  against,  the  mild  and  easy  rule  of  a  limit* 
ed  monarchy.  But  they  involved,  nevertheless, 
tremendous  consequences,  if  the  King  should  be  dil* 
posed  to  act  upon  rigorous  and  vindictive  princif^ ; 
and  it  was  such  an  apprehensiim  on  the  part  of 
some,  joined  to  the  fears  of  others  for  personal  con- 
sequences, the  suUen  shame  of  a  third  party,  and 
the  hatred  of  the  army  to  the  princes  whom  they 

10 
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bad  beliayed,  which  procured,  for  the  ProviiioMl 
Goiwmmqpt^H  ah<wr  df  obcdknce* 

It  was  thuB  that  the  Chamben.coDtmued  their 
sktaneeto  TeeaTing  iktk  legitimate  monardi^thoogh 
xja^jM0  iOr  ezdte  any  enlhudasm  tave  that  esqpsesa- 
ed-'in^^  uKNBenlary  exfrfoeioaB  diidungad  withiii 
thOTpwii^oeofmeetiiig,whidigratifiediioesi%ai^ 
heated  lu^brainB,  but  thar  own  .In  the  meanwhile,  the 
anoieaef  Soult  and  Grouchy  were  diiyen  under  the 
walls  of  Pacby  where  diey  were  speedily  followed  by 
the  £i%[Iish  and  the  Prussians.  The  natural  gallant 
try  ef  the  Frendh  then  dictated  a  resistance^  which 
was  hettourable  to  their  arms^  though  totally  unsucr 
cessful.  The  allies,  instead  of  renewing  the  doubftfiil 
atladc  on  Montmartre,  crossed  the  Seine,  and  at- 
tacked Paris  on  the  undefended  side.  There  waa 
not»  as  in  1814,  a  hostile  army  to  endanger  the 
communicatbns  on  their  rea]%  The  French,  how- 
eyer,  showed  great  bravery,  both  by  an  attempt  to 
drfbndi Versailles,,  and  in  a  amp^c-main  of  GeneocaL 
Exoebnaas,  by  which  he  attempted  to  recover  th^t 
towaa.  JBut  at  length,  in  consequence  of  the  rwilt 
of  a. council  of  war  held  in  Paris,  on  the  night  bcr 
twixt  the  Sd  and  8d  of  July,  an  armistice  was  cpnr 
clude^,  by  which  the  capital  was  surrendei^ed  to  tbl^ 
allies^and  the  Fr^ach  army  was  drawn  off  behind  the 


The  alliea  suspended  theur  operations  nnlil.  the 
French  tvoops  should  be  brought  to  submit  to  their 
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dettmed  motesnent  in  vetrcst,  against  wUdi  diqf 
struggled  with  vain^ntinnbam.  Fexmitting  tiuv  w. 
lence  to  mibade,  tli^  ddafcd  tiieir  own  aecu|Midom  of 
Pasrb  until  ibe  Tdi  «f  Jnly,  when  it  had  bean  oon* 
l^i^j  evacoaitad.  The  ]%Bk»h  and  Aouasiana  Aan 
tool:  milita97  posaesBKiii  OS  a  sia«ier  atijfidy  Bq^olai^ 
Imt  aqgaing  a  diffbwt  state  of  &diiqp  <m  bodi  imMi 
from  the  joyous  proceasiom  of  the  aUiea  alrag  die 
booIeiVHrdsinlSl!^  Tiie  Pnmaonal  GoweBmant 
eontamed  theb  aittiags,  thov^  Fouchiy  tihe  diief 
amoBg  timii,  had  been  long  intriguing,  (and  over 
nnoe  the  batde  of  Waterloo,  with  q>paieiit  dnca- 
rity,)  for  dw  seoand  restcnaticm  of  the  Bourbon  fih 
aaUy,  on  such  terms  as  should  aecure  the  libertiea  of 
Franee.  They  receiTed  on  the  6th  of  July  the  final 
vesolution  of  die  aBied  aoTereigiis,  diat  diey  oanai- 
dered  ali  Audiority  emanating  firom  die  usurped  posHT 
<]ff  Napoleon  Buonaparte  as  null,  and  of  no  effeet.; 
and  dutt  Louis  XVIII.,  who  was  presently  at  Soat 
Denis,  would^n  the  nest  d^,  or  day  after  at  fiardnat, 
anler  his  'eajntal,  and  resume  his  regal  audioriiy* 

On  die  f th  joi  July,  die  ProfiBional  Commissiaii 
^(isselved  itself.  The  Chamber  of  Peers,  when  thay 
heard  die  act  otf  survender,  tBspersed  in  silence ;  but 
dMt  of  the  Reptesentadves  condnued  to  dt,  vote, 
and  debsjie,  for  several  hours.  The  president  dien 
prorogued  the  meeting  till  eight  die  next  moiMUg, 
tn  defiance  of  the  criea  of  eevcral  memb^s,  who  call- 
id  on  fain  tomaintun  the  literal  permanaice  af  ibe 
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sitting.  The  next  moniing,  the  memben  who  at- 
tended found  the  hall  sentineUed  by  the  National 
Ouard,  nho  tefiised  them  admittance,  aktd  heard  the 
exdamations  and  complinnts  of  the  deputies  with 
great  cEsregard*  Nay,  the  disappointed  and  iadig^ 
naiift 'legislators  were  sahjeeted  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
idle^apectators,  wha  accompanied  the  arrival  and  re-' 
treat  of  each  indiyidud  with  laughter  and  acdama- 
tiob^  Ibtid  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  excess  of  his 
nidktifieation.   ' 

On  the  8th  of  July,  Louis  re-entered  his  ca|ntal, 
atiotded  by  a  yiery  large  body  of  the  National  Ouards 
and  Royal  Volunteers,  as  well  as  by  his  household 
troops.  In  the  rear  of  these  soldiers  came  a  nume- 
rous etat-major,  among  whom  were  distinguished 
the  Mareschals  Victor,  Marmont,  Macdonald,  Ou- 
diriot,  Ghnivion  St  Cyr,  Moncey,  and  Lefebyre.  An 
immense  concourse  of  citizens  received,  with  accla- 
mations^ the  legitimate  monarch ;  and  the  females 
wereobsenred  to  be  particularly  eager  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  joy.  Thus  was  Louis'  i^n  install- 
ed' in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  over  which  the 
white  banner  once  more  floated.  Here,  therefore, 
ended  that  short  spaoe,  'filled  with  so  much  that  is 
wonfderflil,  that-period  of  an  Hundred  Days,  in  which 
the  CYOitB  of  a  century  seem  to  be  contained.  Be- 
fore we  proceed  with  the  narrative,  which  most  in 
fnture  be  tbsr  hillory  of  an  individual,  it  may  not  be 
imprdper  to  cast  a  look  back  upon  the  events  com- 
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prked  wkhin  that  period,  and  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
tkeir  pofitkal  nature  and  tendency^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  rembd  the  reader^  that  Na- 
poleon^s  elevation  to  the  throne  was  the  combined 
work  of  two  factions.  One  comprehended  the  army, 
who  desired  the  recovery  of  their  own  honour,  sullied 
by  recent  defieats,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor 
to  dieir  head,  that  he  might  save  them  firom  being 
dbbanded,  and  lead  them  to  new  victories.  The  other 
party  was  that  which  not  only  desired  that  the  king- 
dom should  possess  a  large  share  of  practical  fiee- 
dom,  but  felt  interested  that  the  doctrines  of  the  &e« 
volution  should  be  recognised,  and  particularly  that 
which  was  held  to  entitle  the  people,  or  those  who 
might  contrive  to  assume  the  right  of  representing 
them,  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  government  at 
pleasure,  and  to  be,  as  was  said  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings. 
This  party,  availing  themselves  of  some  real  errors 
of  the  reigning  family,  imagining  more,  and  exdtiflg 
a  cloud  of  dark  suspicions,  had  instigated  a  genefil 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  against  the  Bourbons.  But 
though  they  probably  might  have  had  recourse  to 
violence,  nothing  appears  less  probable  than  thdor 
success  in  totally  overturning  royalty,  had  they  been 
unsupp(»ted  by  the  soldiers.  The  army,  which  rose 
«o  readily  at  Buonaparte'^s  summcms,  had  no  comma* 
"ttity  of  feeling  with  the  Jacdbins,  as  they  were  called ; 
and  but  for  his  arrival  upon  the  scene,  would  have 
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actedi  there  can  be  little  doubt*  at  tbe  wwoind  Mf 
the  Mareachals,  who  were  alaipat  all  attMbed  t^  ibt 
loyal  fiimily.  It  was,  theie&re,  the  tttadment  of  the 
amy  to  th»r  andent  oonimaBder  which  gave  4ueeeif 
to  the  joint  enterpriae,  which  the  JaaftUnical  pairtf 
alone  would  have  attempted  in  yain. 

The  Bepublican,  or  Jacobin  party,  doaed  mth 
their  powerful  ally ;  th w  leaden  accepted  titki  at 
lua  hands ;  undertook  offices,  and  became  aembexi 
of  a  C  hamber  ^  Peers  and  of  Represantatiyes,  aumr 
moned  by  his  authority.  They  acknowledged  him  ii 
their  Emperor ;  received  as  his  boon  a  new  Mna^ku^ 
Ibn ;  and  swore  in  the  face  of  all  France  the  oath  of 
fedty  to  it,  and  to  him  as  their  sovermgn.  On  such 
terms  the  Emperor  and  his  Lqjidative  Body  parted 
on  the  Tth  of  June.  Suspicion  there  exiated  between 
them  certainly,  but,  in  all  outward  appearanoct  he 
departed  a  contented  prince  from  a  contented  people- 
Eleven  days  brought  the  battle  of  Wat^loo,  with  all 
ita  eonseqnences.  Policy  ofa  sound  and  rational  sort 
ahould  have  induced  the  Chamb^is  to  ataod  by  the 
Emperor  whom  they  had  made,  to  arm  him  with  the 
power  which  the  occasion  required,  and  avail  them- 
aelvesof  his  extraordinary  military  talent,  to  try  some 
chance  of  arresting  the  invaders  in  their  progress. 
Even  shame  might  have  prevented  them  from  lend- 
ing their  shonldars,  to  overthrow  the  totterwg  tluMHie 
kefore  whidi  they  had  so  lately  kneeled.  Theydt- 
tenntnsd  otherwise.    The  mMmi  he  becmie  uoSnt- 
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tunate,  Napoleon  ceased  to  be  their  Emperor,  the 
Bource  of  their  power  and  authority.  They  could  see 
nothing  in  him  but  the  hurt  deer,  who  is  to  be  butted 
from  the  herd ;  the  Jonas  in  the  vessel,  who  is  to  be 
flung  overboard.  When  Napoleon,  therefore,  talked 
to  them  of  men  and  arms,  they  answered  him,  with 
**  equality  and  the  rights  of  man  ;^  every  chance  of 
redeeming  the  consequences  of ,  Waterloo  was  lost, 
and  the  Emperor  of  their  choice,  if  not  ostensibly, 
was  in  effect  at  least  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  sea- 
coast,  like  a  felon  for  deportation.  Their  conduct, 
however,  went  clearly  to  show,  that  Napoleon  was  not 
the  free  choice  of  the  French  people,  and  especially 
that  he  was  not  the  choice  of  those  who  termed  them- 
selves exclusively  the  friends  of  freedom. 

Having  thus  shown  how  easily  they  could  get  rid 
of  the  monarch  who  had  called  them  into  political 
existence,  the  Chambers  applied  to  the  allies,  invi- 
ting them  to  give  their  concurrence  to  the  election 
of  another  sovereign,  and  assist  them  to  build  another 
throne  on  the  quicksand  which  had  just  swallowed 
that  of  Napoleon.  In  one  respect  they  were  not  un- 
reasonably tenacious.  They  cared  little  who  the  so- 
vereign should  be,  whether  Orleans  or  Orange,  the 
Englishman  Wellington  or  the  Cossack  Flatoff,  pro- 
viding only  he  should  derive  no  right  from  any  one 
but  themselves ;  and  that  they  should  be  at  liberty 
to  recall  that  right  when  it  might  please  them  to  do 
so.    And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  any  new 
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soYereign  and  consUtuiion  which  could  ha?e.been 
made  by  the  assistance  of  such  men,  would  have 
again  occasioned  the  commencement  of  the  wild  dance 
of  revolution,  till,  like  so  many  mad  Dervises,  disiy 
with  the  whirl,  the  French  nation  would  once  more 
have  sank  to  rest  under  the  iron  sway  of  despotism. 

The  allied  sovereigns  viewed  these  proposals  with 
an  evil  eye,  both  in  respect  to  their  nature,  and  to 
those  by  whom  they  were  proposed.  Of  the  autho- 
rities, the  most  prudent  was  the  Duke  of  Otranto, 
and  he  had  been  Fouch6  of  Nantes.  Camot^s  name 
was  to  be  found  at  fil  the  bloody  rescripts  of  Robe- 
spierre, in  which  the  conscience  of  the  old  decemvir 
and  young  count  had  never  found  anything  to  bog- 
gle at  There  were  many  others,  distinguished  in 
the  Revolutionary  days.  The  language  which  ihey 
held  was  already  assuming  the  cant  of  democracy, 
and  though  there  was  among  them  a  large  propor- 
tion of  good  and  able  men,  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten 
how  many  of  such  existed  in  the  first  Assembly,  for 
no  purpose  but  to  seal  the  moderation  and  rationality 
of  theur  political  opinions  with  their  blood.  It  was 
a  matter  of  imperious  necessity  to  avoid  whatever 
might  ffye  occasion  to  renew  those  scenes  of  shame- 
ful recollections,  and  the  Sovereigns  saw  a  guarantee 
against  their  return,  in  insisting  that  Louis  XVIII. 
should  remount  the  throne  as  its  legitimate  owner. 

The  right  of  le^timacy,  or  the  right  of  succession, 
a  regulation  adopted  into  the  common  law  of  most  mo- 
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nsr^bkal  cofltUtulions,  is  borrowed  from  the  analogy 
of  {Hiilrate  life^  where  the  eldest  son  becomes  natoral*- 
ly  the  head  Ittid  protector  of  the  family  upon  the  de- 
ccwt  of  the  father.  While  states,  indeed,  are  small, 
before  lawi  are  settled,  and  when  much  depends  on 
the  penrcmal  ability  and  talents  of  the  monarch,  the 
famer,  which^  for  tmgfal  we  know,  may  exist  among 
thi  abstract  rights  of  man,  of  choosing  each  chief 
mif(istrate  itfter  ihe  death  o£  his  predecessor,  or  pet- 
hiif%  6k)r6  frequently,  may  be  exercised  without 
muoh  inconvenience.    But  as  states  become  extend  - 
tii  luid  their  constitutions  drcumscribed  and  bound- 
ed by  l4w^^  wfai^h  leave  less  scope  and  less  necessity 
finr  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign's  magisterial  fonc- 
tioHs,  men  become  glad  to  exchange  the  licentious  pri- 
vilege of  a  Tartarian  couroultai,  or  a  Polish  didt,  for 
tbe  principk  of  legitimacy ;  because  the  chuice  of  a 
hereditary  sciccessor's  proving  adequate  to  the  duties 
of  his  situation,  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  a  popu- 
lar eletrtion  lighting  upon  a  worthy  candidate ;  and 
beisause,  in  the  former  case,  the  nation  is  spared  the 
eonvidsioM  occaflioncd  by  previous  competition  and 
flolieitlitioti)  and  succeeding  heart-burnings,  factions, 
dvil  War,  and  ruin^  «ntformly  foimd  at  last  to  attend 
elective  monarchies. 

The  doGlrfaie  of  Intimacy  is  peteliarly  valuaUe 
in  a  limited  monarchy,  because  it  affords  a  degree  of 
stability  otherwise  unattamable.  The  principle  of 
famdiiary  monarchy,  jdned  to  thai  which  declares 
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that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  prevides  for  the  per- 
manence  of  the  executive  goYemment,  and  represseg 
that  ambition  which  would  ammate  so  many  bosoms, 
were  there  a  prospect  of  the  supreme  sway  becoming 
iracant,  or  subject  to  election  from  time  to  time. 
The  King^s  ministers,  on  the  othar  hand,  being  re- 
sponsible for  his  actions,  remain  a  check,  for  their 
own  sakes,  upon  the  exercise  of  his  power ;  and  thus 
provision  b  made  for  the  correction  of  all  ordinary 
evils  of  administration,  since,  to  use  an  expressive 
though  vulgar  simile,  it  is  better  to  rectify  any  oc- 
casional deviation  firom  the  regular  course  by  chan- 
ging the  driver,  than  by  overturning  the  carriage. 

Such  is  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  which  was  in- 
voked l^  Louis  XVIIL,  and  recognised  by  the  allied 
soveragns.  But  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
slavish  doctrine,  that  the  right  thus  vested  is  by  divine 
origin  indefeasible.  The  heir-at-law  in  private  life 
may  dissipate  by  his  folly,  or  forfeit  by  his  crimes, 
the  patrimony  whidi  the  law  conveys  to  him ;  and 
the  legitimate  monarch  may  most  unquestionably,  by 
departing  from  the  prindples  ol  the  constitution  un- 
der vhich  h^  is  called  to  reign,  forfeit  for  himself, 
and  for  hia  heirs  if  the  legislature  shall  judge  it 
proper,  that  crown  which  the  principle  of  legitimacy 
bestowed  on  Jam  as  his  birth- right.  The  penalty  of 
ferfi^ture  is  an  extreme  case,  provided,  not  in  virtue 
of  the  constitution,  which  recognises  no  possible  de- 
lin^ency  in  the  sovereign,  but  because  the  consti- 
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tution  has  been  attacked  and  infringed  upon  by  the 
monarch,  and  therefore  can  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
.  afford  him  shelter  The  crimes  by  which  this  high 
punishment  is  justly  incurred,  must  therefore  be  of  an 
extraordinary  nature,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  those 
correctives  for  which  the  constitution  provides,  by 
the  punishment  of  ministers  and  councillors.  The 
constitutional  buckler  of  impeccability  covers  the 
monarch  (personally)  for  all  blameworthy  use  of  his 
power,  providing  it  is  exercised  within  the  limits  of 
the  constitution ;  it  is  when  he  stirs  beyond  it,  and 
not  sooner,  that  it  affords  no  defence  for  the  bosom 
of  a  tyrant.  A  King  of  Britain,  for  example,  may 
wage  a  rash  war,  or  make  a  disgraceful  peace,  in  the 
lawful,  though  injudicious  and  blameworthy,  exer- 
cise of  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution. 
His  advisers,  not  he  himself,  shall  be  called,  in  such 
a  case,  to  their  responsibility.  But  if,  like  James 
II.,  the  Sovereign  infringes  upon,  or  endeavours  to 
destroy,  the  constitution  itself,  it  b  then  that  resist- 
ance becomes  lawful  and  honourable,  and  the  King 
is  justly  held  to  have  forfeited  the  right  which  de- 
.  scended  to  him  from  his  forefathers,  by  his  attempt 
to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  subjects. 

The  principles  of  hereditary  monarchy,  of  the  in- 
violability of  the  person  of  the  King,  and  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers,  were  recognised  by  the  con- 
stitutional charter  of  France.  Louis  XVIII.  was, 
therefore,  during  the  year  previous  to  Buonaparte^s 
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return,  the  kwful  soyereign  of  France,  and  it  re* 
mains  to  be  shown  by  what  act  of  treason  to  the  con* 
atitution  he  had  forfrited  his  right  of  legitimacy.'  If 
the  reader  will  turn  back  to  Vol.  VIII.  chap.  Itf, 
(and  we  are  not  conscious  of  having  spared  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bourbons,)  he  will  probably  be  of  opi« 
nion  with  us,  that  the  errors  of  the  restored  Kings's 
goveniment  were  not  only  fewer  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  circumstances  so  new  and  diflBcult, 
but  were  of  such  a  nature  as  an  honest,  well-meaning, 
and  upright  Opposition  would  soon  have  checked ; 
he  will  find  that  not  one  of  them  could  be  personally 
attributed  to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  that,  far  from  ha- 
ving incurred  the  forfeiture  of  his  legitimate  rights, 
he  had,  during  these  few  months,  laid  a  strong  daim 
to  the  love,  veneration,  and  gratitude  of  his  subjects. 
He  had  fallen  a  sacrifice,  in  some  degree,  to  the  hu- 
mours and  rashness  of  persons  connected  with  his 
fiunily  and  household— still  more  to  causeless  jea- 
lousies and  unproved  doubts,  the  water-colours  which 
insurrection  never  lacks  to  pabt  her  cause  with ;  to 
the  fickleness  of  the  French  people,  who  became  ti- 
red of  his  simple,  orderly,  and  peaceful  government ; 
but,  above  all,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  licentious 
and  licensed  soldiery,  and  of  clubs  of  moody  banditti, 
panting  for  a  time  of  pell-mell  havoc  and  confusion. 
The  forcible  expulsion  of  Louis  XVIII.,  arising 
from  such  motives,  could  not  break  the  solemn  com- 
pact entered  into  by  France  with  all  Europe,  when 
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Ae  recei¥ed  her  legitimate  monarch  fiom  the  hand 
of  her  dement  conquerors,  and  with  him^  and  for  hit 
sake,  obtained  such  condidons  of  peace  as  she  was 
in  no  condition  to  demand,  and  would  nerer  other^^ 
wise  have  been  granted.  The  King^s  misfortune,  ai 
it  arose  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  could  infer  no  for« 
feiture  of  his  vested  right.^  Europe,  the  virtual  gua« 
rantee  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  had  also  a  title,  leadbg 
back  the  lawful  King  in  her  armed  and  victorious 
hand,  to  require  of  France  his  reinstatement  in  his 
rights ;  and  the  termination  which  she  thus  offered 
to  the  war  was  as  juit  and  equitable,  as  the  conduct 
of  the  Sovereigns  during  this  brief  campaign  had 
been  honourable  and  successful 

To  these  arguments,  an  unprejudiced  eye  could 
scarcely  see  any  answer ;  yet  the  popular  party  endea- 
voured to  found  a  pleading  against  the  second  resto- 
ration of  Louis,  upon  the  Declaration  of  the  allies. 
This  manifesto  had  announced,  they  said,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  war  was  directed  against  Buonaparte 
pensonally,  and  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns,  when  he  should  be  dethroned,  to  leave 
the  JPrendb  the  firee  exerdse  of  choice  respecting  their 
own  internal  government  The  Prince  Brent's  de* 
elaration,  in  particular,  was  referred  to,  as  announcing 
that  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  res<dved  on  the  de- 
thronement of  Napoleon,  should  not  bind  the  British 
government  to  inrist  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace. 
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Those  who  urged  this  obfeclkm  did  not,  or  would 
not,  consider  the  nature  of  the  treaty  which  this  ex- 
phnatory  clause  referred  to.  That  treaty  of  Vienna 
had  for  its  express  object  the  restoraticm  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  the  Prince  Regent  adhered  to  it  with 
the  sane  purpose  of  making  every  exertion  for  bring- 
ing about  that  event*  The  restrictive  clause  was  only 
introduced^  because  his  Boyal  Highness  did  not  in* 
tend  to  bind  himself  to  make  that  restoration  akme 
the  cause  of  contintting  the  war  to  extremity.  Many 
things  might  have  happened  to  render  an  absolute 
^igagemeni  of  this  nature  highly  inexpedient ;  but 
since  none  of  Aese  did  happen,  and  since  the  re-esta- 
bHslunent  of  the  ihrone  of  the  Bourbons  was,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  a  measure 
which  could  be  easily  accomplished,  it  necessarily 
followed  that  it  tffoi  to  be  accomplished  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

But|  ef&k  had  the  Sovereigns  positively  announ- 
ced in  their  manifestos,  that  the  will  of  the  French 
people  should  be  consulted  exclusively,  what  right 
had  the  Legislative  Body,  assembled  by  Buonaparte, 
to  assume  the  character  of  the  French  people  ?  They 
had  nefther  weight  nor  influence  with  any  party  in 
the  state,  except  by  the  momratary  possession  of  an 
authority,  which  was  hardly  acknowledged  on  any 
ode.  The  fact,  that  Napoleon's  power  had  ceased  to 
«dst,  did  not  legitimate  them.  On  the  contrary, 
fbwing  fiom  his  commlnROn,  it  must  be  held  as  ha< 
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viiig  fallen  with  his  authority.  They  were  either  the 
Chambers  summoned  by  Napoleon,  and  bound  to 
him  as  far  as  oaths  and  professions  could  bind  them, 
or  they  were  a  body  without  any  pretension  whatever 
to  a  political  character. 

La  Fayette,  indeed,  contended  that  the  present 
Representatives  of  France  stood  in  the  same  situation 
as  the  Convention  Parliaments  of  England,  and  the 
army  encamped  in  Hounslow-heath,  at  the  time  of 
the  English  Revolution.  To  have  rendered  this  pa- 
rallel apt,  it  required  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
justice  which  attended  the  great  event  of  1688.  The 
French  should  have  been  able  to  vindicate  the  rea- 
son of  their  proceedings  by  the  aggressions  of  their 
exiled  Monarch,  and  by  the  will  of  the  nation  gene- 
rally, nay,  almost  unanimously,  expressed  in  conse- 
quence thereof.  But  the  English  history  did  afford 
one  example  of  an  assembly,  exactly  resembling  their 
own,  in  absence  of  right,  and  exuberance  of  preten- 
sion ;  and  that  precedent  existed  when  the  Rump 
Parliament  contrived  to  shuffle  the  cards  out  of  the 
hands  of  Richard  Cromwell,  as  the  Provisional  Com- 
missioners at  Paris  were  endeavouring  by  legerde- 
main to  convey  the  authority  from  Napoleon  II. 
This  Rump  Parliament  also  sat  for  a  little  time  as  a 
government,  and  endeavoured  to  settle  the  constitu- 
tion upon  their  own  plan,  in  despite  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  England,  who  were  longing  for  the  restoration 
of  their  lawful  Monarch ;  as  speedilv  was  shown  to  be 
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the  case,  when  Monk,  with  an  armeii  force,  appeared 
to  protect  them  in  the  declaration  of  their  real  senti- 
ments* This  was  the  most  exact  parallel  afforded  by 
English  history  to  the  situation  of  the  Provisional 
Commissioners  of  France ;  and  both  they  and  the 
Rump  Parliament,  being  equally  intrusive  occupants 
of  the  supreme  authority,  were  alike  deprived  of  it 
by  the  return  of  the  legitimate  monarch. 

While  the  allied  powers  were  thus  desirous  that 
the  King  of  France  should  obtain  possession  of  a 
throne  which  he  had  never  forfeited,  they,  and  Eng- 
land in  particular,  saw  at  once  the  justice  and  the  po- 
licy of  securing  to  France  every  accession  of  well-re- 
gulated freedom,  which  she  had  obtained  by  and 
through  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  such  additional  im- 
provements upon  her  constitution  as  experience  had 
shown  to  be  desirable.  These  were  pointed  out  and 
stipulated  for  by  the  celebrated  Fouche,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  did  much  service  to  his  country.  Yet  he 
struggled  hard,  that  while  the  King  acknowledged, 
which  he  was  ready  to  do,  the  several  advantages, 
both  in  point  of  public  feeling  and  public  advantage, 
which  France  had  derived  from  the  Revolution,  the 
Sovereign  should  make  some  steps  to  acknowledge 
the  Revolution  itself.  He  contended  for  the  three- 
coloured  banners  being  adopted,  as  a  matter  of  the 
last  importance ;— -in  that  somewhat  resembling  the 
Arch-fiend  in  the  legends  of  necromancy,  who,  when 
the  unhappy  persons  with  whom  he  deals  decline  to 
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make  over  their  souls  and  bodies  according  to  his 
first  request,  is  humble  enough  to  ask  and  accept  the 
most  petty  sacrifices-— the  paring  of  the  naiLsi,  or  a 
single  lock  of  hair,  providing  it  is  offered  in  symbol 
of  homage  and  devotion.  But  Louis  XVIII.  was 
not  thus  to  be  drawn  into  an  incidental  and  equivo- 
cal homologation,  as  civilians  term  it,  of  all  the  wild 
work  of  a  period  so  horrible,  which  muat  have  been 
by  implication  a  species  of  ratification  even  of  the 
death  of  his  innocent  and  murdered  brother.  Te 
preserve  and  cherish  the  good  which  had  flowed  from 
the  RevoluUon,  was  a  v^  different  thing  from  a 
ratification  of  the  Revolution  itself.  A  tempest  may 
cast  rich  treasures  upon  the  beach,  a  tornado  may 
clear  the  air ;  but  while  these  benefits  are  suitably 
prized  and  enjoyed,  it  is  surely  not  requisite  tbal^ 
like  ignorant  Indians,  we  should  wcnrship  ike  wild 
surge,  and  erect  altars  to  the  howling  of  the  wind. 

The  King  of  France  having  steadily  refused  all 
proposals  which  wait  to  assign  to  the  government  an 
authority  founded  on  the  Revolution,  the  constitution 
of  France  is  to  be  recognised  as  that  of  a  hereditary 
monarchy,  limited  by  the  Royal  Charter,  and  by  die 
principles  of  freedom.  It  thus  affords  to  the  other 
existing  monarchies  of  Europe  a  guarantee  against 
sudden  and  dangerous  commotbn ;  while  in  favour  of 
the  subject,  it  extends  all  the  necessary  diecks  against 
arbitrary  sway,  and  all  the  suitable  proviaions  for  ame- 
liorating and  extending  the  advantages  of  Uberal  in- 

13 
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stitutions,  as  opportunity  shall  oiTcr,  and  the  expand* 
ing  light  of  information  shall  recommend. 

The  allies,  though  their  treaty  with  France  was  not 
made  in  the  same  humour  of  romantic  generosity  which 
dictated  that  of  1 814,  insisted  upon  no  articles  which 
could  be  considered  as  dishonourable  to  that  nation. 
The  disjoining  from  her  empire  three  or  four  border 
fortresses  was  stipulated,  in  order  to  render  a  rapid 
and  favourable  invasion  of  Germany  or  the  Nether- 
lands more  difficult  in  future.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  also  exacted  in  recompense  of  the  heavy  ex« 
penscs  of  the  allies ;  but  they  were  not  beyond  what 
the  wealth  of  France  could  readily  discharge.  A 
part  of  her  fortresses  were  also  detained  by  the  alUes 
as  a  species  of  pledge  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  these  were  to  be  restored  after  a 
season,  and  the  armies  of  Europe,  which  for  a  time  re- 
mained within  the  French  territories,  were  at  the  same 
period  to  be  withdrawn.  Finally,  that  splendid  Mu- 
seum, which  the  right  of  conquest  had  collected  by  the 
stripping  of  so  many  states,  was  transferred  jby  the 
same  right  of  conquest,  not  to  those  of  the  allies  who 
bad  great  armies  in  the  field,  but  to  the  poor  and 
small  states,  who  had  resigned  their  property  to  the 
French  under  the  influence  of  terror,  and  received 
it  back  from  the  Confederates  with  wonder  and  gra- 
titude. 

These  circumstances  were  indeed  filing  to  France 
for  the  moment ;  but  they  were  the  necessary  conse- 
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qiience  of  the  position  in  which,  perhaps  rather  pas- 
sively than  actively,  Ae  had  been  placed  by  the  Re« 
volution  of  the  Hundred  Days.  All  the  prophesies 
which  bad  been  circulated  to  animate  the  people 
against  the  allies,  of  their  seeking  selfish  and  vindic* 
tive  objects,  or  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  high  na« 
tional  rank  which  that  fair  kingdom  ought  to  hold  in 
Europe,  wefe  proved  to  be  utterly  fallacions.  The  con- 
quered provinces,  as  they  are  called,  the  acquisitions 
of  Louis  XV.,  were  not  rent  from  the  French  em- 
pire-^their  colonies  were  left  as  at  the  peace  of  Paris. 
The  English  did  not  impose  on  them  an  unfavour- 
able treaty  of  commerce,  which  Napoleon  affirmed 
was  their  design,  and  the  omission  to  insist  on  which 
he  afterwards  considered  as  a  culpable  neglect  of  Bri- 
dsh  interests  by  the  English  ministers.  France  was 
left,  as  she  ought  to  be,  altogether  independent,  and 
splendidly  powerful. 

Neither  were  the  predictions  concerning  the  stabi« 
lity  of  the  new  royal  government  less  false  than  had 
been  the  vaticinations  respecting  the  purposes  of  the 
allies.  Numbers  prophesied  the  downfall  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  political 
augurs  would  allow  that  it  might  last  as  long  as  the  life 
of  LouisXVIII.  He  now  sleeps  with  his  fathers;  and 
his  successor,  generally  beloved  for  his  courteous 
manners,  and  respected  for  his  integrity  and  honour, 
reigns  over  a  free  and  flourishing  people.     Time, 

that  grand  pacificator,  is  daily  abating  the  rancour  of 
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party,  and  rembying  from  the  scene  those  of  all  sides, 
who,  unaccustomed  to  the  general  and  impartial  ex- 
ercise of  the  laws,  were  ready  to  improve  every  ad- 
vantage, and  debate  every  political  question,  sword 
in  band,  or,  as  they  themselves  express  it,  jpar  voie  chi 
Jait.  The  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  their 
freedom,  is  the  only  subject  on  which  reasonable 
Frenchmen  of  the  present  day  are  anxious.  We 
trust  there  is  no  occasion  for  their  solicitude.  Fatal 
inde^.  would  be  the  advice  which  should  induce 
the  French  government  to  give  the  slightest  subject 
for  just  complaints.  The  ultra  Royalist,  the  Ja- 
cobin enrage^  are  gradually  cooled  by  age,  or  fate 
has  removed  them  from  the  scene.  Those  who  suc^ 
ceed,  having  never  seen  the  sword  drawn,  will  be  less 
apt  to  hurry  into  civil  strife ;  and  the  able  and  well-in- 
tentioned on  either  side,  while  they  find  room  in  the 
Chambers  for  expressing  their  difierence  of  opinion^ 
will  acquire  the  habit  of  enduring  contradiction  with 
candour  and  good  humour,  and  be  led  U>  entertain 
the  wholesome  doubt,  whether,  in  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  human  intellect,  it  is  possible  for  one  class  of 
statesmen  to  be  absolutely  and  imiformly  right,  and 
their  opponents,  in  all  instances,  decidedly  wrong. 
The  French  will  learn  that  it  is  from  freedom  of  debate 
—from  an  appeal  not  to  the  arms,  but  to  the  undec- 
standings  of  the  people— by  thcf  collision  of  intellect, 
not  the  strife  of  brutal  violence,  that  the  political  in^ 

VOL.  JX.  D. 
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idttttians  of  thU  ingenious  peoj4e  are  in  fiituie  to  be 

improvecL 

The  aepradons  of  Fnnce  after  glory  in  tlie  field, 
had  been  indulged,  during  the  period  of  which  we 
have  treated,  dreadfully  for  other  countries,  and  the 
requital  to  herself  was  sufficiently  fearfiiL     A  sen* 
timent  firiendly  to  peace  #nd  good  order  has  of  late 
years  diitirr^^"^*^  even  those  two  nations,  wUcfa, 
by  a  rash  and  wicked  expression,  have  been  some- 
times termed  natural  enemies.    The  enlarged  ideas 
tf  commerce,  as  they  spread  wider,  and  become  bet- 
ter understood,  will  afford,  perhaps,  the  strongest  and 
most  irresistible  motive  for  amicable  intercourse,—^ 
that,  namely,  which  arises  from  mutual  advantage } 
finr  commerce  keeps  pace  with  civilization,  and  i 
nation,  as  it  becomes  wealthy  firom  its  own  industry, 
acquires  more  and  more  a  taste  for  the  conveniences 
and  luxuries,  which  are  the  produce  of  the  sofl,  or 
of  the  industry,  of  other  countries.  Britain,  of  whom 
all  that  was  selfish  was  expected  and  predicated  by 
Niyoleon  and  his  firiends— Britain,  who  was  said  te 
meditate  Michaining  France  by  a  commercial  treaty, 
(which  would  have  ruined  her  own  manufactures,) 
has,  by  opening  her  ports  to  the  manufactures  of  her 
ndg^bour,  had  the  honour  to  lead  the  way  in  a  new 
and  more  honourable  species  of  traffic,  which  has 
m  seme  ditgtee  the  property  ascribed  by  the  poet  to 
Mercy,—" 

It  Uenedi  him  who  givet,  and  him  who  tokev. 
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To  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  the  number  of  new 
buildings  established  in  Paris,  and  indeed  through- 
out  France,  are  indications  of  capital  and  enterprise, 
of  a  nature  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  splendid 
but  half  finished  public  edifices,  which  Napoleon 
80  hastily  undertook,  and  so  often  left  in  an  incom- 
plete state.  The  general  improvemeat  of  idens  may 
be  #190  distinctly  remarked,  on  oomparing  the  French 
people  of  1815  and  18S6,  and  observing  the  gradual 
extinction  of  long^cherished  prejudices,  and  the  no 
less  gradual  improvemexit  and  enlargement  of  ideas. 
This  state  of  adyancement  cannot,  indeed,  be  regOf- 
Uff-^it  must  have  its  ebbs  and  flows.  But  on  the 
whole,  there  se^ms  more  xeofioii  than  nt  my  fi»rmer 
period  of  the  world,  for  hoping  that  there  will  be  a 
general  peace  of  some  lengthened  endurance ;  and 
that  Britain  and  France,  in  particular,  will  satisfy 
themselves  with  enjoying  in  recollection  the  laurels 
each  country  has  won  in  the  field,  and  be  content- 
ed to  struggle  for  the  palm  of  national  superiority 
by  the  arts  of  peaceful  and  civilised  industry. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DispoHtUm  of  the  British  Fleet  along  the  Western  Coast  {if 
France,  in  order  to  prevent  Buonaparte's  Escape. — The  Bel* 
lerophon  appointed  to  the  Station  offRochefort. — Orders  un^ 
der  which  Captain  Maitland  acted. — Plans  agitated  for  iVa- 

*  poleon's  Escape. — Circumstances  which  show  that  his  sw^. 

•  render,  if  made,  could  not  be  a  matter  of  choice. — Sa^kmjf^ 
,  and  Las  Cases  open  a  Negotiation  with  Captain  MaUikaiiirT 

Captain  Maitland's  Account  of  what  parsed  at  their  Int&P^ 
views — La^  Cases*  Account — The  two  Statements  compared, 
and  preference  given  to  Captain  Maitland* s. — Napoli&9^ 

I' Letter  to  the  Prince  Regent — He  surrenders  himsdf  0ti. 
hoard  the  Bellerophon,  on  15th  July. — His  Behaviour. du^ 
ring  the  passage. — His  arrival  off  Torhay — off  Plymoumi 
'^Great  curiosity  prevails  among  the  English  People  td9m 

:  him. — All  approach  to  tlie  Ship  Prohibited. — Final  dMm^ 
mination  of  the  English  Government  that  Buonaparte  skmH 
be  sent  to  St  Helena,  communicated  to  him — His  Prot§H 
and  Remonstrances  against  it. 

Our  history  returns  to  its  principal  object.  Bux>- 
naparte  arrived  at  Rochcfort  upon  the  8d  July ;  so 
short  had  been  the  space  between  the  bloody  cast  of 
the  die  at  Waterloo,  and  his  finding  himself  an  exile. 
Yet  even  this  brief  space  of  fifteen  days  had  made 
his  retreat  difiicult,  if  not  impracticable.  Means, 
indeed,  were  provided  for  his  transportation.  The 
two  French  frigates,  the  Saale  and  the  Medusa,  to« 
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eommaiided  the  BeUeropfaon,  is  a  man  of  Ugh  dia** 
racter  in  his  profession,  of  birth^  of  firmness  of  mmd, 
and  of  the  mOst  indisputable  honour.  It  is  necessary 
to  mention  these  circomstances,  because  the  national 
character  of  England  herself  is  deeply  Doncemed 
and  identified  With  that  of  Captain  Maitland,  in  the 
narrative  which  follows. 

The  sevetal  drders  tinder  which  this  officer  acted, 
expressed  the  utmost  anxiety  about  intercepting 
Buimaparte^s  flighty  and  canvassed  the  different  pro- 
bdalities  conoeming  its  directiim.  His  attrition 
was  at  a  latet  date  piurticularly  directed  to  ihe  fri- 
gates in  Aix  Roads,  and  the  report  concerning  tfaeit 
destination.  Admiral  Hotham  writea  to  Captain 
Maitland,  8th  Jidy  1815,  t1»  following  order  :«^ 

<<  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
having  every  reason  to  believe  that  Napokon  Bvo* 
naparte  meditates  his  escape,  with  his  family^  frokn 
Fi»nce  to  Ammea,  you  are  hereby  required  and  ^ 
rected,  in  pursuance  of  ordets  from  their  Lordshipsi^ 
i^igmfied  to  me  by  Admiral  the  Right  Honourable 
Vificonnt  Keith,  to  keep  the  most  vigilant  look-out, 
fbsr  the  piUcpoee  of  inter^eptiDg  hikn ;  and  to  make 
the  stitictest  seardi  of  any  vessel  you  may  fidl  in 
with ;  and  if  y<Hi  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  interw 
cqpt  hiin^  yoa  are  to  Itansfer  him  and  his  fiimily  to 
die  sl^  you  command^  and,  diere  keepbg  him  in 
.cteefiil  enatt^dy,  return  to  the  neareat  port  in  Eng>» 
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land  (going  into  Torbay  in  preference  to  Plymoutb,) 
with  all  posdUe  expedition ;  and,  on  your  arriyal, 
you  are  not  to  permit  any  communicadon  whatever 
with  the  shore,  except  as  herdn  after  directed ;  and 
you  will  be  held  responsible  for  keeping  the  whole 
trtiffisaction  ^  profound  secret,  until  you  receive  their 
liOTdships^  further  orders. 

'^  In  cise  you  should  arrive  at  a  port  where  there 
is  a  flag^^cer,  you  are  to  send  to  acquaint  him  with 
tbt  circumstances,  strictly  charging  the  officer,  sent 
on  shore  with  your  letter,  not  to  divulge  its  con- 
tents ;  and  if  there  should  be  no  flag-officer  at  tha 
port  where  you  arrive,  you  are  to  send  one  letter  ex- 
l^resa  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  anodier 
to  Admiral  Lord  Keith^  widi  strict  injunctions  of 
secrecy  to  eaeh  officer  who  may  be  the  bearer  of 
th^n.'' 

We  give  these  orders  at  ftill  length,  to  show  that 
they  left  Cliptain  Maitland  no  authority  to  make 
eonditirais  or  stipulations  of  surrender,  or  to  treat 
Napoleon  otherwise  than  as  an  ordinary  prisoner  of 
war. 

Captain  Mutland  proceeded  to  exercise  all  the 
vigilance  which  an  occstsion  so  interestii^  demand- 
ed ;  and  it  was  soolii  evident,  that  the  jHresence  of  the 
BeUerophcm  was  an  absolute  bar  to  Napdeon^s  es- 
cape by  means  of  the  fingates,  unless  it  should  be  at- 
tenqpted  by  open  force.  In  this  ktter  ease,  the  Britirii 
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officer  had  formed  his  plan  of  bearing  down  upon  and 
disabUng  the  one  vessel,  and  throwing  on  board  of 
her  a  hundred  men  selected  for  the  purpose,  while 
the  Bellerophon  set  siul  with  all  speed  in  pursuit  of 
her  consort,  and  thus  made  sure  of  both.  He  had  also 
two  small  vessels,  the  Slaney  and  Phoebe,  which  he 
could  attach  to  the  pursuit  of  the  frigate,  so  as  at 
least  to  keep  her  in  view.  This  plan  might  have 
failed  by  accident,  but  it  was  so  judiciously  laid  as 
to  have  every  chance  of  being  succesrfiil ;  and  it 
seems  that  Napoleon  received  no  encouragement 
from  the  commanders  of  the  frigates  to  try  the  event 
of  a  fordble  escape. 

The  scheme  of  a  secret  flight  was  next  meditated. 
A  chasse-mar6e,  a  peculiar  species  of  vessel,  used  only 
in  the  coasting  trade,  was  to  be  fitted  up  and  man- 
ned with  young  probationers  of  the  navy,  equivalent 
to  our  midshipmen.  This,  it  was  thought,  might 
elude  the  vigilance  of  such  British  cruisers  as  were 
in  shore ;  but  then  it  must  have  been  a  suspicious 
object  at  sea,  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  able  to 
make  the  voyage  to  America,  was  considered  as  pre- 
carious. A  Danish  corvette  was  next  purchased,  and 
as,  in  leaving  the  harbour,  it  was  certiun  she  would 
be  brought  to  and  examined  by  the  £nglish,  a  place 
of  concealment  was  contrived,  being  a  cask  supplied 
with  ur-tubes,  to  be  stowed  in  the  hold  of  the  vea* 
sel,  in  which  it  was  intended  Niqpoleon  should  lie 
concealed.    But  the  extreme  rigour  with  which  the 
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search  was  likely  to  be  prosecuted,  and  the  corpulencd 
of  Buonaparte,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  re* 
miun  long  in  a  close  or  constrained  position,  made 
them  lay  aside  this  as  well  as  other  hopeless  contri* 
vances. 

There  were  undoubtedly  at  this  time  many  pro« 
posals  made  to  the  Ex-Emperor  by  the  army,  who^ 
compelled  to  retreat  behind  the  Loire,  were  still  ani- 
mated by  a  thirst  of  revenge,  and  a  sense  of  injured 
honour.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  have 
received  Napdeon  with  acclamation ;  but  if  he  could 
not,  or  would  not,  pursue  a  course  so  desperate  in 
1814,  when  he  had  still  a  considerable  army,  and  • 
respectable  extent  of  territory  remaining,  it  must  have 
seemed  much  more  ineligible  in  1815,  when  his  num- 
bers were  so  much  more  disproportioned  than  they 
had  formerly  been,  and  when  his  best  generals  had 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  or  fled  out  of 
France.  Napoleon'^s  condition,  had  he  embraced  this 
alternative,  would  have  «been  that  of  the  chief  of  a 
roving  tribe  of  warriors  struggling  for  existence^  with 
equal  misery  to  themselves  and  the  countries  through 
which  they  wandered,  until  at  length  broken  down 
and  destroyed  by  superior  force. 

Rejecting  this  expedient,  the  only  alternative 
which  remained  was  to  surrender  his  person,  either 
to  the  allied  powers  as  a  body,  or  to  any  one  of 
them  in  particular.    The  former  course  would  have^ 
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been  difficult,  unless  Napoleon  Iiad  adopted  the 
idea  of  resorUng  to  it  earlier,  which,  in  the  yiew  of 
his  escape  by  sea,  he  had  omitted  to  do.  Neither  had 
he  time  to  negotiate  with  any  of  the  allied  soverdgns, 
or  of  travelling  back  to  Paris  for  the  purpose,  with 
any  chance  of  personal  safety,  for  the  Royalists  were 
now  everywhere  holding  the  ascendency,  and  more 
dian  one  of  his  generals  had  been  attacked  and  killed 
by  them* 

He  was  cooped  up,  therefore,  in  Roehefort,  al* 
though  the  white  flag  was  already  about  to  bt 
hoisted  there,  and  the  commandant  respectfully  hint- 
ed the  necessity  of  his  departure.  It  must  have  been 
andcipated  by  Napoleon,  that  he  might  b6  soon  de» 
prived  of  the  cover  of  the  batteries  of  the  Isle  ciAix* 
The  fact  is,  (though  we  believe  not  generally  known,) 
ihat  on  the  ISth  July,  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  to 
Admiral  Sir  Henry  Hotham,  commanding  off  Cape 
Finisterre,  suggesting  to  him  the  propriety  of  al» 
iaddng,  with  a  part  of  his  force,  t^  two  frigates  in 
the  roads  of  the  Isle  d^Aix,  having  first  informed  the 
commandant  that  they  did  so  in  the  capacity  of  allies 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  placing  it  upon  his  resposi* 
sibility  if  he  fired  on  them  Scorn  the  batteries.  Napo« 
kon  could  not  indeed  know  for  certain  that  such  a 
plan  was  actually  in  existence,  and  about  to  be  at- 
tempted, but  yet  must  have  been  aware  of  its  proba^ 
«bili^5  when  the  lUiyaUst  party  were  becoming  every*- 
where  superior,  and  their  emblems  were  assumed  in 
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the  ndghbouring  town  of  Rochelle*  It  is,  therefore^ 
in  vaia  to  state  Buonaparte^s  subsequent  conduct,  as 
a  Yoluntaty  confidence  reposed  by  him  in  the  honour 
of  Enghmd.  He  was  precisely  in  the  condition  of  the 
commandant  of  a  besieged  town,  who  has  the  dioice 
d  surrendering,  or  encountering  the  risks  of  a  stoim. 
Neither  was  it  op^i  for  him  to  contend,  that  he  se- 
lected the  British,  out  of  all  the  other  allied  powers, 
with  whom  to  treat  upon  this  occasion*  Like  the 
ciNnmandant  in  the  case  above  supposed,  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  surrendering  to  those  who  were 
the  immediate  besiegers,  and  therefore  he  was  com- 
pelled to  apply  f(^  terms  of  safety  to  him  who  alooe 
possessed  the  direct  power  of  granting  it,  that  is,  to 
Captain  Frederick  Maitland,  of  the  Bellerophon. 

Napoleon  opened  a  communication  with  this  officer 
on  the  10th  July»  by  two  of  his  attendants.  General 
.  Savaiy  and  Count  Las  Cases,  under  pretence  of  in- 
quiring about  a  safe-conduct ;  a  passport  which  Na- 
poleon pretended  to  expect  from  England,  and  which, 
be  said,  had  been  promised  to  him,  without  stating 
by  wimm.  Under  this  round  assertioi^  for  which 
there  was  not  the  lightest  grounds,  Messrs  Sarary 
and  Las  Cases  desired  to  know,  whether  Captain 
Mutland  would  permit  the  frigates  to  sail  with  him 
uninterrupted,  or  at  least  pve  him  leave  to  pro* 
ceed  in  a  neutral  vesseL  Captain  Maitland,  with* 
out  heaitatioi^  dedaied  that  he  would  not  permit 
any  armed  vessel  to  put  to  sea  from  the  port  of 
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Rocliefort.  "  It  was  equally  out  of  his  power,'* 
he  stated,  ^^  to  idlow  the  Emperor  to  proceed  in  a 
neutral  vessel,  without  the  sanction  of  Admiral 
Hotham,  his  commanding  officer.'^  He  offered  to 
write  to  that  officer,  however,  and  the  French  gentle- 
men having  assented,  he  wrote,  in  their  presence, 
to  the  Admiral,  announcing  the  communication  he 
had  received,  and  requesting  orders  for  his  guidance. 
This  was  all  but  a  prelude  to  the  real  subject  of  ne- 
gotiation. The  Duke  of  Rovigo  "(Savary)  and  Count 
Las  Cases  remained  two  or  three  hours  on  board, 
and  said  all  they  could  to  impress  Captain  Maitland 
with  the  idea,  that  Napoleon's  retirement  was  a  mat- 
ter of  choice,  not  of  compulsion,  and  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  Britain  to  consent  to  his  going  to  Ameri- 
ca ;  a  measure,  they  said,  which  was  solely  dictated 
to  him  by  humanity,  and  a  desire  to  save  human 
blood.  Captain  Maitland  asked  the  natural  ques- 
tion, which  we  give  in  his  own  wmrds : 

^  ^  Supposing  the  British  government  should  be 
induced  to  grant  a  passport  for  Buonaparte^s  going 
to  America,  what  pledge  could  he  give  that  he  would 
not  xetum,  and  put  England,  as  wdl  as  all  Europe, 
to  the  same  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  that  has 
just  been  incurred  P^ 

^^  General  Savary  made  the  following  reply  :-— 
^  When  the  Emperor  first  abdicated  the  throne  of 
France,  Ms  removal  was  brought  about  by  a  faction, 
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at  the  head  of  which  was  Talleyrand,  and  the  sense 
of  the  nation  was  not  consulted :  but  in  the  present 
instance  he  has  voluntarily  resigned  the  power.  The 
influence  he  once  had  over  the  French  people  is  past ; 
a  very  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  their 
senUments  towards  him,  since  he  went  to  Elba; 
and  he  could  never  regain  the  power  he  had  over 
their  minds ;  therefore,  he  would  prefer,  retiring  in- 
to obscurity,  where  he  might  end  his  days  in  peace 
snd  tranquillity;  and  w6re  he 'solicited  to  ascend 
the  throne  again,  he  would  decline  it.** 
^' '  If  that  IB  the  case,^  said  Captain  Mutland, 
*  why  not  ask  an  asylum  in  England  ?^    Savoury  an- 
swered,  ^  There  are  many  reasons  for  his  not  wish- 
ing to  reside  in  England ;  the  climate  is  too  damp 
and  cold ;  it  is  too  near  France ;  he  would  be,  as  it 
were,  in  the  centre  of  every  change  and  revolution 
that  might  take  place  there,  and  would  be  subject  to 
suspioion  ;  he  has  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
English  as  his  most  inveterate  enemies^  and  they 
have  been  induced  to  look  upon  him  as  a  monster, 
without  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  human  being.'  ^ 
'    Captain  Knight  of  the  Falmouth  was  present  du- 
ring the  whole  of  this  conversation,  from  which  Cap- 
tain Miutland,  like  an  able  diplomatist,  drew  a  con- 
clusion respecting  the  affairs  of  Napoleon,  exactly 
opposite  from  that  which  they  endeavoured  to  im- 
press upon  him,  and  concluded  that  he  must  be  in 
extremity. 
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On  the  14th  July,  Count  Las  Cases  again  came 
on  board  the  Bellerophcm,  now  attended  by  General 
Count  L' AUemand.  The  pretext  of  the  visit  was,  to 
learn  whether  Captain  Maidand  had  receiyed  any 
answer  from  the  admiraL  Captain  Maitland  obser- 
ved, the  visit  on  that  account  was  unnecessary,  aa 
be  would  have  forwarded  the  answer  so  soon  as  rcca- 
ved ;  and  added,  he  did  not  approve  of  frequent 
communication  by  flags  of  truce ;  thus  repelling  ra- 
ther than  inviting  them.  The  conference  was  resu- 
med after  breakfast.  Captain  Maitland  having,  in  the 
mean  time,  sent  for  Captain  Sartorius  of  the  Slaney^ 
to  be  witness  of  what  passed.  In  this  most  important 
conference,  we  hold  it  unjust  to  Captain  Maitland  to 
use  any  other  words  than  his  own,  copied  from  his 
Journal,  the  original  of  which  we  have  ourselves  had 
the  advantage  of  seeing : 

^<  When  breakfast  was  over,  we  retired  to  the 
after-cabin.  Count  Las  Cases  then  said,  *  The 
Emperor  is  so  anxious  to  spare  the  further  effusion 
of  human  blood,  that  he  will  proceed  to  America  in 
any  way  the  British  government  chooses  to  sanction, 
either  in  a  French  ship  of  war,  a  vessel  armed  en 
Jluie^  a  merchant  vessel,  or  even  in  a  British  ship  of 
war.^  To  this  I  answered,  ^  I  have  no  authority  to 
agree  to  any  arrangement  of  diat  sort,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve my  government  would  consent  to  it ;  but  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  receive  him  into  this  ship, 
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and  conyey  him  to  Eiigl«Dd :  ff,  however^  I  added« 
^headopU  ihaiplan^  Icamnot  etUer  into  any  promise, 
M  io  the  reception  he  may  meet  with^  as^  even  in  the 
case  I  have  mentioned^  I  shall  be  acting  on  my  own 
responsibility^  and  cannot  be  sore  that  it  would  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  British  government.'* 

^  There  was  a  great  deal  of  eonyersatioD  on  thb 
Bobject,  in  the  coarse  of  which  Luden  BuonaparteV 
name  was  mentioned,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  liyed  in  England  alluded  to ;  but  I  inyariaUy 
assured  Las  Cases  most  explidtly,  that  I  had  no 
authority  to  make  conditions  of  any  sort,  as  to  Na- 
poleon^s  reception  in  England*  In  fact,  I  could  not 
haye  done  otherwise,  since,  with  the  exception  of  the 
order,  [inserted  at  page  54,]  I  had  no  instrucdons  for 
my  guidance,  and  was,  of  course,  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  intention  of  his  Majesty^s  ministers  as  to  his 
fUture  disposal.  One  of  the  last  obseryations  Las 
Cases  made,  before  quitting  the  ship,  was,  '  Under 
all  drcumstances,  I  haye  little  doubt  that  you  wiH 
Bee  the  Emperor  on  board  the  Bellerophon  C  and, 
m  fact,  Buonaparte  must  haye  determined  on  thai 
step  before  Las  Cases  came  on  board,  as  his  letter 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  is  da« 
ted  the  13th  of  July,  the  day  before  this  conyersa* 
tion."* 

The  Count  Las  Cases  giyes  nearly  a  similar  de^ 
tail  of  circumstances,  with  a  colouring  which  is  ex- 
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iimenicdt  and  an  arrangraseiit  of  dates  whoA  is « 
Uinly  inaccurate.  It  muitt  be  also  notioBd  that  CouDt 
l4Mi  Cases  dissembled  his  acquaintance  with  the  Ei^- 
Inth  language ;  and  therefore,  if  any  mistakp  had  oe- 
tuntd  betwixt  him  and  Captain  MaiUand,  who  ^loke 
Fvt«di  with  diffidultyi  he  had  himself  so  &r  to 
bhane  for  it*  Of  the  visit  on  board  the  BeUerophon 
M  iW  10lh»  after  giving  the  same  statement  as  Cap- 
IMH  Maitlaiid»  concerning  the  application  for  the 
)^«MfMm%  the  Count  states,  ^*  It  was  suggested  to 
M 1^  ^  to  England,  and  we  were  assured  we  had 
M(^  T^MA  10  tiUr  any  bad  treatment/'* 

i%  iW  lilh»  bdng  the  date  of  his  eecond  visits 
W  tlal««  thai  there  was  a  repetition  of  the  invitation 
li^  Ki^shwdf  and  the  terms  on  which  it  was  recom^ 
Mittdvd.  *^  Captain  Maitland,''  he  says^  ^'  told 
hun»  that  if  the  Emperor  chose  immediately  to  em« 
barki  he  had  authority  to  receive  him  on  board, 
und  conduct  him  to  England.''  This  is  so  express- 
f^  a»  to  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  Captain 
Maitland  spoke  to  the  Count  of  some  new  directions 
or  orders  which  he  had  received,  or  pretended  to 
havo  received,  concerning  Buonaparte.  Such  an  in- 
^lence  would  be  entirely  erroneous ;  no  new  or  ex- 


•  «« II  noui  i^t  Buggerd  de  nous  renjdre  en  Angletene,  et  aSerm6 
%\k\m  IW  Mmtidt  y  craindre  aucun  mauvais  traitement.'*  Journal  de 
i.^\  l>*^#,  Twn.  lirtl^Wi  Partie  Imierc,  p.  28. 
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tended  authority  was  received  by  Captain  Mutland, 
nor  was  he  capable  of  insinuating  the  existence  of 
such.  His  sole  instructions  were  contained  in  the 
orders  of  Admiral  Hotham,  quoted  at  p.  54^  direct- 
ing him,  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  intercept 
Buonaparte,  to  transfer  him  to  the  ship  he  conw 
manded,  to  make  sail  for  a  British  port,  and,  when 
arrived  there,  to  communicate  instantly  with  the 
Port- Admiral,  or  with  the  Admiralty. 

Count  Las  Cases  makes  Captain  Maitland  pro* 
ceed  to  assure  him  and  Savary,  that,  ^^  in  his  own 
private  opinion.  Napoleon  would  find  in  England  all 
the  respect  and  good  treatment  to  which  he  could 
make  any  pretension ;  that  there,  the  princes  and 
ministers  did  not  exercise  the  absolute  authority  used 
on  the  continent,  and  that  the  English  people  had 
a  liberality  of  opinion,  and  generosity  of  sentiment, 
superior  to  that  entertained  by  sovereigns.^  Count 
Las  Cases  states  himself  to  have  replied  to  the  pa« 
negyric  on  England,  by  an  oration  in  pridse  of  Buo« 
naparte,  in  which  he  described  him  as  retiring  from 
a  contest  which  he  had  yet  the  means  of  supporting, 
in  order  that  his  name  and  rights  might  not  serve  as 
a  pretext  to  prolong  civil  war.  The  Count,  accord-* 
ing  to  his  own  narrative,  concluded  by  saying,  that, 
^^  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  thought  the  Em* 
peror  might  come  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  and  go 
to  England  with  Captain  Maitland,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  passports  for  America,'"  Captain  Mait- 

VOL.  IX.  E 
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land  desired  it  should  be  understood,  that  he  by  no 
means  warranted  that  such  would  be  granted. 

>^  At  the  bottom  of  my  heart/^  says  Las  Cases, 
^^  I  never  supposed  the  passports  would  be  granted 
to  us ;  but  as  the  Emperor  had  resolred  to  remain  in 
•fiiture  a  personal  stranger  to  political  events,  we  saw, 
without  alarm,  the  probability  that  we  might  be  pre- 
vented from  leaving  England ;  but  to  that  point  all 
our  fears  and  suppositions  were  limited.  Such,  too, 
was  doubtless  the  belief  of  Maitland.  I  do  him,  as 
well  as  the  other  officers,  the  justice  to  believe,  that 
he  was  sincere,  and  of  good  faith,  in  the  painting 
they  drew  us  of  the  sentiments  of  the  English  na- 
tion.'' 

The  envoys  returned  to  Napoleon,  who  held,  ac* 
cording  to  Las  Cases,  a  sort  of  council,  in  which 
they  considered  all  the  chances.  The  plan  of  the 
Danish  vessel,  and  that  of  the  chasse  maree,  were 
given  up  as  too  perilous ;  the  British  cruiser  was 
pronounced  too  strong  to  be  attacked ;  there  remiun- 
ed  only  the  alternative  of  Napoleon's  joining  the 
troops,  and  renewing  the  war,  or  accepting  Captain 
Maitland's  offer  by  going  on  board  the  Bellerophon. 
The  former  was  rejected ;  the  latter  plan  adopted, 
and  "  THEN,"  says  M.  Las  Cases,  "  Napoleon  wrote 
to  the  Prince  Regent!^*  The  letter  follows,  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  date  is  omitted.  This  is  probably 

•  "  Alors  Napoleon  cJcrivit  au  Prince  Regent'*   Ibid.  p.  33. 
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the  reason  why  Count  Las  Cases  did  not  discoyer 
that  his  memory  was  betraying  him,  since  that  date 
must  have  reminded  him  that  the  letter  was  written 
before^  not  after ^  the  conference  of  the  14ith  July. 

From  this  narrative  two  things  are  plain;  I. 
That  no  terms  of  capitulation  were  made  with  Cap- 
tain Maitland.  II.  That  it  is  the  object  of  Count 
Las  Cases  to  insinuate  the  belief,  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arguments  used  by  Captain  Mait- 
land, supported  by  the  British  officers  present,  that 
Las  Cases  was  induced  to  recommend,  and  Napoleon 
to  adopt,  the  step  of  surrendering  himself  on  board 
the  Bellerophon.  But  this  whole  inference  is  dispro^^ 
ved  by  tw^  small  ciphers ;  the  date,  namely,  of  18/A 
of  July  on  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
which,  therefore,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
have  been  written  in  consequence  of  a  conference  be- 
twixt Las  Cases  and  Captain  Maitland ;  and  a  con- 
sultation betwixt  Napoleon  and  his  followers,  which 
conference  and  consultation  did  not  take  place  till 
the  14/A  of  July.  The  resolution  was  taken,  and 
the  letter  written,  the  day  before  all  those  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  English  people  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Captain  Maitland ;  and  the  faith  of  Napo- 
leon was  grounded  upon  the  impersonal  suggestion 
to  go  to  England,^  made  to  Las  Cases  and  Sayary  on 


•  See  p.  64,  where  Las  Cases  says,  "  It  was  suggested  to  us  to 
go  to  England.** 
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their  first  visit  to  the  Bellerophon.  The  visit  of  the 
14th,  doubtless,  confirmed  the  resohition  which  had 
been  adopted  the  preceding  day. 

No  delay  now  intervened.  On  the  same  14th  of 
July,  General  Baron  Gourgaud  was  sent  off  with  the 
letter,  so  often  mentioned,  addressed  to  the  Prince 
Regent^  winch  was  in  these  well-known  terms  : 

Hocheforti  July  I3ih,  18I5w 

"  YouE  RoTAL  Highness, 
^  A  victim  to  the  factions  which  distract  my  comi- 
try,  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  greatest  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, I  have  terminated  my  political  career,  and  I 
eome,  like  Themistocles,  to  throw  myself  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  British  people.  I  put  myself  un- 
der the  protection  of  their  laws ;  which  I  claim  from 
your  Royal  Highness,  as  the  most  powerAil,  the 
most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  ene- 
mies. 

"  Napoleon.^ 

Capt«n  Maitland  informed  Count  Las  Cases,  that 

he  would  dispatch  General  Gourgaud  to  England, 

by  the  Slaney,  and  prepare  to  receive  Napoleon  and 

his  suite.     General  Gourgaud  proposed  to  write  to 

Count  Bertrand  instantly,  when,  in  presence  and 

hearing  of  his  brother  officers.  Captains  Sartorius 

and  Gambler^  Captain  Maitland  gave  another  in- 

15 
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Stance  of  his  anxiety  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this 
important  occasion. 

^'  When  General  Gourgaud  was  about  to  write  the 
ktter,  to  prevent  any  future  misunderstanding,  I 
said,  '  Monsieur  Las  Cases,  you  will  recollect  that 
I  am  not  authorised  to  stipulate  as  to  the  reception 
of  Buonaparte  in  England,  but  that  he  most  oon« 
sider  himself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  his  Royal 
H%hness  the  Prince  Regent.**  He  answered,  '  I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  and  have  already  ac- 
quainted the  Emperor  with  what  you  sud  on  the 
subject."  *' 

Captain  Maitland  subjoins  the  following  natural 
and  just  remark  :— 

*<  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if  this  de- 
claration had  been  given  in  an  official  written  form  ; 
and  could  I  have  foreseen  the  discussions  which  a£> 
terwards  took  place,  and  which  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  I  undoubtedly  should  have  done  so ;  but  as 
I  repeatedly  made  it  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  it 
did  not  occur  to  me  as  being  necessary;  and  how 
could  a  stronger  proof  be  adduced,  that  no  stipula- 
tions were  agreed  to  respecting  the  reception  of 
Buonaparte  in  England,  than  the  &ct  of  their  not 
being  reduced  to  writing?  which  certainly  would 
have  been  the  case  had  any  favourable  terms  been 
demanded  on  the  part  of  Monsieur  Las  Cases,  and 
agreed  to  by  me.'' 
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To  conclude  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  wc  add 
Captain  Maitland'^s  letter,  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  on  14th  July : 

^^  For  thd  information  of  the  Lords  Commbsion- 
ers  of  the  Admiralty,  I  have  to  acquaint  you  that 
the  Count  Las  Cases  and  General  L^Allemand  this 
day  came  on  board  his  Majesty^s  ship  under  my 
command,  with  a  proposal  from  Count  Bertrand  for 
me  to  receive  on  board  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  himself  on  the  generosity  of 
the  Prince  Regent.  Conceiving  myself  authorized 
by  their  Lordships^  secret  order,  I  have  acceded  to 
the  proposal,  and  he  is  to  embark  on  board  this  ship 
t6-morrow  morning.  That  no  misunderstanding 
tckight  arise,  I  have  explicitly  and  clearly  explained 
to  Count  Las  Cases,  that  I  have  no  authority  what- 
ever for  granting  terms  of  any  sort,  but  that  all  I 
can  do  is  to  carry  him  and  his  suite  to  England,  to 
be  received  in  such  manner  as  his  Royal  Highness 
may  deem  expedient."" 

Is  it  in  human  nature  to  suppose,  that  a  British 
officer,  with  two  others  of  the  same  rank  as  witnesses 
of  the  whole  negotiation,  would  have  expressed  him- 
self otherwise  than  as  truth  warranted,  in  a  case 
which  was  sure  to  be  so  strictly  inquired  into  ? 

On  the  15th  July  1815,  Napoleon  finally  left 
France,  to  the  history  of  which  he  had  added  so 
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much  of  victory  and  8o  much  of  defeat ;  the  countiy 
which  his  rise  had  saved  from  civil  discord  and  £»-' 
reign  invasion,  and  which  his  fall  consigned  to  both  ; 
in  a  word,  that  fair  land  to  which  he  had  been  so 
long  as  a  Deity,  and  was  in  future  to  be  of  less  import 
than  the  meanest  peasant  on  the  soil.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  four  of  his  generals— Bertrand,  Sava* 
ry,  L' Allemand,  and  Montholon,  and  by  Count  Las 
Cases,  repeatedly  mentioned  as  councillor,  of  states 
Of  these,  Bertrand  and  Montholon  had  their  ladieis 
on  board,  with  three  children  belonging  to  Couirt 
Bertrand,  and  one  of  Count  Montholon'*s.  The  s<hi 
of  Xias  Cases  accompanied  the  Emperor  as  a  pages 
There  were  nine  officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  thirty, 
nine  domestics.  The  principal  persons  were  received 
on  board  the  Bellerophon,  the  others  in  the  corvettes 
Buonaparte  came  out  of  Aix  Roads  on  board  of 
the  Epervier.  Wind  and  tide  being  against  the 
brig,  Captain  Maitland  sent  the  barge  of  the  Belle- 
rophon to  transport  him  to  that  ship.  Most  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Epervier  had  tears  in  their 
eyes,  and  they  continued  to  cheer  the  Emperor  while 
their  voices  could  be  heard.  He  was  received  on 
board  the  Bellerophon  respect&Uy,  but  without  any 
salute  or  distinguished  honours.  As  Captain  Mait* 
land  advanced  to  meet  him  on  the  quarter-deck,  Nar 
poleon  "pulled  off  his  hat,  and,  addressing  him  in 
a  firm  tone  of  voice,  said,  ^^  I  come  to  place  myself 
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imder  the  protection  of  your  Prince  and  laws.^^  His 
manner  was  uncommonly  pleasing,  and  he  disj^yed 
much  address  in  seizing  upon  opportunities  of  say- 
png  things  flattering  to  the  hearers  whom  he  wished 
to  conciliate 

As  when  formerly  on  board  Captain  Usher's  yes« 
sel,  Buonaparte  showed  great  curiosity  concerning 
the  discipline  of  the  ship,  and  expressed  considerable 
surprise  that  the  British  yessels  should  so  easily  de- 
teai  the  French  ships,  which  were  heavier,  lai^r, 
and  better  manned  than  they.  Captain  Maitland  ac- 
counted for  this  by  the  greater  ei^perience  of  the  men 
^d  officers.  The  E^-Emperor  examined  the  marines 
also,  and,  pleased  with  their  appearance,  said  to  Ber- 
trand,  ^^  How  much  might  be  done  with  an  hundred 
thousand  such  men  V^  In  the  management  of  the 
vessel,  he  particularly  admired  the  silence  and  good 
turder  of  the  crew  while  going  through  their  manoeu- 
vres, in  comparison  to  a  French  vessel,  ^^  where 
every  one,^  he  said,  ^^  talks  and  gives  orders  at 
once.^^  When  about  to  quit  the  Bellerophon,  he 
adverted  to  the  same  subject,  saying,  there  had 
been  less  noise  on  board  that  vessel,  with  six  hun^ 
dred  men,  in  the  whole  passage  from  Rocheforti 
than  the  crew  of  the  Epervier,  with  only  one  huQ- 
fircd,  had  contrived  to  make  between  the  Isle  d'- 
Aix  and  Basque  Roads. 

He  spokc;  too,  of  the  British  army  in  an  equal  style 
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ef  praise,  and  was  joined  by  his  oflScera  in  doing  ao^ 
One  of  the  French  officers  observing  that  the  Engliak 
cavahry  were  superb,  Captain  Maitland  obserred,  that 
in  England,  they  had  a  higher  opinion  of  the  infiuntry* 
'<  You  are  right,*"  said  the  French  gentleman ;  ^^  there 
is  none  such  in  the  w(»rld ;  there  is  no  making  an 
impresiuon  on  them ;  you  might  as  well  attempt  to 
charge  through  a  wall,  and  their  fire  is  tremendous.^ 
Bertrand  reported  to  Captain  Maitland  that  Napo* 
Icon  had  communicated  to  him  his  opinion  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  following  words :— ^^  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  management  of  an  army, 
is  fully  equal  to  myself  with  the  advantage  of  possess* 
ing  more  prudencc.'^^  This  we  conceive  to  be  the  go* 
nuine  unbiassed  opinion  of  one  great  soldier  concern- 
ing another.  It  is  a  pity  that  Napoleon  could  on 
other  occasions  express  himself  in  a  strain  of  depre- 
ciation, which  could  only  lower  him  who  used  it,  to- 
wards a  rival  in  the  art  of  war. 

During  the  whole  passage,  notwithstanding  his  si* 
tuation,  and  the  painful  uncertainty  under  which  he 
laboured.  Napoleon  seemed  always  tranquil,  and  in 
good  temper ;  at  times,  he  even  approached  to  cheer- 
fulness. He  spoke  with  tenderness  of  his  wife  and 
family,  complained  of  being  separated  from  them, 
and  had  the  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  showed  their 
portraits  to  Captiun  Maitland.  Ilia  health  seemed 
perfectly  good ;  but  he  was  occasionally  subject  to 
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aomnolency,  proceeding,  perhaps,  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  a  constitution  which  had  gone  through  such 
severe  service. 

On  S3d  July,  they  passed  Ushant.  Napoleon 
remained  long  on  deck,  and  cast  many  a  melancholy 
look  to  the  coast  of  France,  but  made  no  observa- 
tions. At  day-break  on  24th,  the  Bellerophon  was 
off  Dartmouth;  and  Buonaparte  was  struck,  first 
with  the  boldness  of  the  coast,  and  then,  as  he  en- 
tered Torbay,  with  the  well-known  beauty  of  the 
scenery.  ^^  It  reminded  him,^^  he  said,  ^^  of  Porto 
Ferrajo,  in  Elba  C^  an  association  which  must  at  the 
moment  have  wakened  strange  remembrances  in  the 
mind  of  the  deposed  Emperor. 

The  Bellerophon  had  hardly  anchored,  when  or- 
ders came  from  the  Admiral,  Lord  Keith,  which 
were  soon  after  seconded  by  others  from  the  Admi* 
ralty,  enjoining  that  no  one,  of  whatever  rank  or  sta- 
tion, should  be  permitted  to  come  on  board  the  Bel- 
lerophon, excepting  the  officers  and  men  belonging 
to  the  ship.  On  the  ^(ith,  the  vessel  received  orders 
to  move  round  to  Plymouth  Sound. 

In  the  meantime,  the  newspapers  which  were 
brought  on  board  tended  to  impress  anxiety  axxd 
consternation  among  the  unhappy  fugitives.  The 
report  was  generally  circulated  by  these  periodical 
publications,  that  Buonaparte  would  not  be  permitted 
(p  land,  but  would  be  presently  sent  off  to  St  Helena, 
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as  the  safest  place  for  detainiiig  hinii  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Napoleon  himself  became  alarmed,  and  anxious- 
ly desirous  of  seeing  Lord  Keith,  who  had  expressed 
himself  sensible  of  some  kindness  which  his  nephew, 
Captain  Elphinstone  of  the  7th  Hussars,  had  recel* 
ved  from  the  Emperor  when  wounded  and  made  pri- 
soner at  Waterloo.  Such  an  interview  according 
took  place  betwixt  the  noble  Admiral  and  the  lale 
Emperor,  upon  the  !^8th  July,  but  without  any  re- 
sults of  importance,  as  Lord  Keith  was  not  then  pos» 
sessed  of  the  decision  of  the  British  government.  • 
That  frenzy  of  popular  curiosity,  which,  predo^ 
minating  in  all  free  states,  seems  to  be  carried  l» 
the  utmost  excess  by  the  English  nation,  caused 
jBUch  numbers  of  boats  to  surround  the  BellerophoD, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  peremptory  orders  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  mani- 
of-war^s  boats,  which  maintained  constant  guard 
round  the  vessel,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep 
them  at  the  prescribed  distance  of  a  cablets  length 
from  the  ship.  They  incurred  the  risk  of  being 
run  down, — of  being,  as  they  might  apprehend, 
shot,  (for  muskets  were  discharged  for  the  purpose  a£ 
intimidation,)  of  all  the  dangers  of  a  naval  combat, 
rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Em- 
peror whom  they  had  heard  so  much  of*  When  he 
appeared  he  was  greeted  with  huzzas,  which  he  le^ 
turned  with  bows,  but  could  not  help  expressing  his 
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wonder  at  the  eagerness  of  popular  curiosity,  which 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  see  in  such  a  pitch  of  ex- 
citation. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  Major-Gene- 
rial  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  one  of  the  Under  Secreta- 
ries of  State,  arrived,  bringing  with  him  the  final 
intentions  of  the  British  government,  for  the  dispo- 
sal of  Buonaparte  and  his  suite.  Upon  the  31st, 
Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Henry  waited  upon  the  Ex- 
Emperor,  on  board  of  the  Bellerophon,  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  unpleasing  tidbgs.  They  were 
itocompanied  by  Mr  M  eike,  the  secretary  of  Lord 
.Keith,  whose  presence  was  deemed  necessary  as  a 
witness  to  what  passed.  Napoleon  received  the  ad- 
miral and  under  secretary  of  state  with  becoming 
dignity  and  calmness.  The  letter  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,)  was  read  to  the 
Ex-Emperor,  announcing  his  future  destination*  It 
stated,  that  "  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
of  the  British  ministers  to  their  sovereign  and  his  al- 
lies, to  leave  General  Buonaparte  the  means  or  op- 
{K)rtunity  of  again  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe- 
announced  that  the  island  of  St  Helena  was  select- 
ed for  his  future  residence,  and  selected  as  such, 
because  its  local  situation  would  permit  his  enjoy- 
ing more  freedom  than  could  be  compatible  with  ade- 
-quate  security  elsewhere— that,  with  the  exception  oi 
Generals  Savary  and  L'AUemand,  the  General  might 
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select  three  officers,  together  with  his  surgeon,  to  at-« 
tend  him  to  St  Helena— that  twelve  domestics  would 
also  be  allowed.^  The  same  document  stated,  ^^that 
the  persons  who  might  attend  upon  him  would  bo 
liable  to  a  certain  degree  of  restraint,  and  could  not 
be  permitted  to  leave  the  island  without  the  sanction 
of  the  British  government  Lastly,  it  was  announced 
that  Rear- Admiral  Sir  George  Cockbum,  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
would  be  presently  ready  to  sail  for  the  purpose  id 
conveying  General  Buonaparte  to  Saint  Helena,  and 
therefore  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  without  de« 
lay  make  choice  of  the  persons  who  were  to  form  hii 
suite." 

The  letter  was  read  in  French  to  Buonaparte  by 
Sir  Henry  Bunbury.  He  listened  without  impa* 
tience,  interruption,  or  emotion  of  any  kind.  When 
be  was  requested  to  state  if  he  had  any  reply,  be 
began,  with  great  calmness  of  manner  and  mildness 
of  countenance,  to  declare  that  he  solemnly  protest* 
ed  against  the  orders  which  had  been  read — that  the 
British  ministry  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  him  in 
the  way  proposed — ^that  he  appealed  to  the  British 
peofJe  and  the  laws — and  asked  what  was  the  tribu- 
nal which  he  ought  to  appeal  to.  ^*  I  am  come,'*'  he 
continued,  ^^  voluntarily  to  throw  myself  on  the  hos* 
pitality  of  your  nation-r-I  am  not  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  if  I  was,  have  a  right  to  be  treated  according  to 
the  law  of  nations.     But  I  am  come  to  this  country 
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B  passenger  on  board  one  of  your  vessels,  after  a  pre-* 
▼ions  n^otiation  with  the  commander.  If  he  had 
told  me  I  was  to  be  a  prisoner,  I  would  not  have 
come.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  receive  me  on 
board,  and  convey  me  to  England.  Admiral  Mait- 
land  sidd  he  was,  having  received,  or  telling  me  he 
had  received,  special  orders  of  government  concern^ 
ing  me.  It  was  a  snare  then  that  had  been  spread 
for  me ;  I  came  on  board  a  British  vessel  as  I  would 
iMve  entered  one  of  their  towns — ^a  vessel,  a  village, 
it  is  the  same  thing.  As  for  the  island  of  St  He« 
lena,  it  would  be  my  sentence  of  death.  I  demand 
to  be  received  as  an  English  citizen.  How  many 
years  entitle  me  to  be  domiciliated  ?^' 

Sir  Henry  Bunbury  answered,  that  he  believed  four 
were  necessary.  "  Well,  then,''  continued  Napoleon, 
^'  let  the  Prince  Regent  during  that  time  place  me  un- 
tier  any  superintendence  he  thinks  proper — ^let  me  be 
placed  in  a  country-house  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
thirty  leagues  &om  every  sea-port — ^place  a  commis- 
sioned officer  about  me,  to  examine  my  correspond- 
ence and  superintend  my  actions ;  or,  if  the  Prince 
Begent  should  require  my  word  of  honour,  perhaps 
-I  might  give  it.  I  might  then  enjoy  a  certain 
d^ee  of  personal  liberty,  and  I  should  have  the 
&eedom  of  literature.  In  St  Helena  I  could  not 
live  three  months ;  to  my  habits  and  constitution  it 
•would  be  death.     I  am  used  to  ride  twenty  miles  »- 

19 
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day, — what  am  I  to  do  on  that  little  rock  at  the  end 
of  the  world  ?  No  !  Botany  Bay  is  better  than  St 
Helena — I  prefer  death  to  St  Helena — And  what 
good  is  my  death  to  do  you?  I  am  no  longer 
a  sovereign.  What  danger  could  result  from  my 
living  as  a  private  person  in  the  heart  of  England, 
and  restricted  in  any  way  which  the  government 
should  think  proper  ?^^ 

He  referred  repeatedly  to  the  manner  of  his  coming 
on  board  the  Bellerophon,  insisting. upon  his  being 
perfectly  free  in  his  choice,  and  that  he  had  prefer- 
red confiding  to  the  hospitality  and  generosity  of  the 
British  nation. 

^^  Otherwise/^  hesaid,  '^  why  should  I  not  have  gone 
to  my  father-in-law,  or  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  is  my  personal  friend  ?  We  have  become  enemies, 
because  he  wanted  to  annex  Poland  to  his  dominions, 
and  my  popularity  among  the  Poles  was  in  his  way. 
But  otherwise  he  was  my  friend,  and  he  would  not 
have  treated  me  in  this  way.  If  your  government  act 
thus,  it  will  disgrace  you  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
Even  your  own  people  will  blame  it.  Besides,  you 
do  not  know  the  feeling  that  my  death  will  create 
both  in  France  and  Italy.  There  is,  at  present,  a 
high  opinion  of  England  in  these  countries.  If  you 
kill  me  it  wiU  be  lost,  and  the  lives  of  many  English 
will  be  sacrificed.  What  was  there  to  force  me  to 
the  step  I  took  ?  The  tri  cobured  flag  was  still  fly« 
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Uttfe  iqifiniaption  from  Losd  Keith  «»d  Sk  Hairy 
Bimbu«y,  irihQ  decMned  i»ply  iBf  to  hia  itwoMbmce^ 
ilaong  ibemselvea  Iq  be  mwuhaiiacd  W  c i«^  into 
cKscofisioBflft  «8  tbw  only  duly  was  lo  coa^qf  tbe 
intfintioB«  cSgspr^amemt  to  Napoleon,  and  Ira^smft 
hiA  wawer^  if  be  chnged  th^n  with  aiiy.  Hetepoa^ 
fd  ag»ui  and.  again  his  determinatiiw  not  ta  gf^ifk 
fk  Heltna,  and  his  d^ire  to  be  auffiered  to  Jummk 

in  G«eal  Britaiiv 

Sii  H«U7  Bimbttsy  then  said^  he  waa  certaftiii  thsib 
Sk  SteLnfH  had  been  selected  as  the  place  ot  Vm 
BModmoet  because  ita  Wal  ntuAtioa  allowed  Sre« 
aeopafor  csBsrcise  and  indulgMicc^  tbam  could  h«vo 
haen  pemuHed  in  any  part  of  Great  Britaiiu 

*^  No»  no^""  repeated  Buouaparte^  with  anianntioiu 
^  I  wiU  not  go  therer-Yo^  would  not  goibei»».  m$ 
were  ifc  your  own  oase-^nor»  my  lord,,  would  yoq^^ 
Xomd  Ksith  bowed  and  answered^ — ^^  He  had  b^c^t 
aboadyet  S^H^Qwfiwrtimes.''  Napoleoa  wratou 
nsitersiling  bis  protestations  against  hsing  is^pwon- 
ed,  or  sent  to  St  Helena,  ^^  I  will  not  gp*  tbiiherir 
ho. repaained;  ^'  I a^^  not  ^  Hercules^  (with  a  6nule»)> 
btt^  youi  shsU  npt  condnet  mo  to  St  Helcoia.  I  prsh 
far  d^atbin;  ibis  i^aoe*  You  &und  me  free^  sendipe 
bad( again;  xeplacemointhecondiiaQniii whichi 
was,  or  pennit  me  to  go  to  America.^ 

He  dwelt  much  on  hjs.  resolution  to  ^  lethes 
1  Umui  to  ga  to  Sit  Hslens. ;,  ho  hud  no  great  reason,  Jf  e 
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Mid,  to  wkh  for  lifiK  He  a»ga4  dM  AdiiM  M  UM 
no  Ihrthar  steps  te  fenove  him  baa  the  NdrtlHuik 
berisnd,  befon  gbf onneat  ahMiU  faftve  beeif  infiMW* 
ed  erf  what  he  had  slid,  and  hav«  dgniAed  Aeir  ftaitt 
d^<bion.  HeeoBjund^HeuyfiMAurytdtMlM 
del«}  ui  eotnfinnlnKtaig  hia  mnret  to  giotelMieiil^ 
«ttd  rbftmd  bfsMtf  toi  Sir  HaW;  to  pst  it  iafO  fitfm. 
After  M&e  eonwy  qottdont  vd  ^MMir  be  agiAi 
retmued  to  the  pnenng  subject,  >ad  urgett  Uie  CMA0 
tt^t^eota  M  fcefinre.  "  He  hid  ttfMt&i'  be  uid^ 
*^  to  bove  h«d  liberty  to  bmd,  and  Bflltte  Uoneir  ill 
die  eMHury,  boim  eeaiimanMier  bifag  oaiaed  to  a^ 
Mud  him,  wh0  would  be  (rf  gnat  uae  fiir  s  year  or  tw 
to  teach  hin  what  he  hid  to  do.  YoaconldeboonT 
lie  Mdd,  "  lome  raipeetaUe  man,  for  the  Eagliflh  ler- 
tioe  Btiit  hai%  offieo*  cHatB^uiAed  fiv  proUty  antl 
hMMHir ;  and  do  ooi  put  aboat  me  an  intrigubag  pe»> 
aen,  who  vnvAd  only  ^«y  the  apy,  aod  uakw  Okbab." 
He  declared  agun  hia  deteimiaation  not  to  go  !• 
St  Helenar  nod  ttua-iatemating  internew  woa  ocaW 
eluded. 

Altet  the  Admiral  nd  S^  Henry  Bcnhwy  bod 
Ml  tbe  taina,  Naipoleon  recalkALotd  Keitb^  whoniv 
Innepeetofhbfonnerattoitioiito  hiatordahip^cre- 
iMtire,  Captain  EUphisatone,  ho  a^t  coAoder  ae 
nore  flm>arable  to  his  persmL 

Napoleon  opened  the  conversation,  by  asking  Lord 
KeitVi  advice  how  to  convict  lunaef^  LordEetth 
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replied,  that  he  was  an  officer,  and  had  diflcharged. 
his  duty,  and  left  with  him  the  heads  of  his  instruc- 
tions. If  he  considered  it  necessary  to  renew  the  dis-. 
cussion,  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  must  be  called  in.  Buo-, 
naparte  said  that  was  unnecessary.  ^'  Can  you,^  said 
^e,  ^^  after  what  is  passed,  detain  me  until  I  hear  firom 
London  ?^^  Lord  £eith  replied,  that  must  depend  on. 
the  instructions  brought  by  the  other  admiral,  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted.  *'  Was  there  any  tribu- 
nal,'* he  asked,  "  to  which  he  could  apply  ?''   Lord. 
Keith  answered,  that  he  was  no  civilian,  but  believed 
that  there  was  none  whatever.  He  added,  that  he  wast 
satis6ed  there  was  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  to  render  his  situation  as  com-, 
fortable  as  prudence  would  permit.     '^  How  so  ?^: 
said  Napoleon,  lifting  the  paper  from  the  table,  and 
speaking  with  animation.  Upon  Lord  Eeith'^s  obser- 
ving, ^^'  that  it  was  surely  preferable  to  being  confix 
ned  to  a  smaller  space  in  England,  or  being  sent  to 
France,  or  perhaps  to  Russia,"" — "  Russia!"'  exclaim-, 
ed  Buonaparte,  "  God  preserve  me  from  it  !""*  . 

During  this  remarkable  scene,  Napoleon's  man- 
ner was  perfectly  calm  and  collected,  his  voice, 
equal  and  firm,  his  tones  very  pleasing.  Once  or 
twice  only  he  spoke  more  rapidly,  and  in  a  harsher 
key.    He  used  little  gesticulation,  and  his  attitudes 


Russie— .Dieu  m'en  garde  ! 
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were  ungraceful ;  but  the  action  of  the  bead  was  dig- 
nified,  and  the  countenance  remarkably  soft  and  pla- 
cid, without  any  marks  of  severity.  He  seemed  to 
have  made  up  his  mind,  anticipating  what  was  to  be 
announced,  and  perfectly  prepared  to  reply.  In  ex- 
pressing  his  positive  determination  not  to  go  to 
St  Hdena,  he  left  it  to  his  hearers  to  infer,  whe- 
ther he  meant  to  prevent  his  removal  by  suidde,  or 
to  resist  it  by  force.* 


*  Hsvmg  had  the  inestimable  adyantage  of  comparing  Sir  Henry 
Bnnbury'a  minutes  of  this  striking  transaction  with  those  of  Mr 
MeikCy  who  accompanied  Lord  Keith  in  the  capacity  of  secretary^ 
the  author  has  been  enabled  to  lay  before  the  public  the  most  ample 
and  exact  account  of  the  interview  of  31it  July,  which  has  yet  ap« 
peaied. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Una^Alkgation  that  Captain  Maitland  made  tentu 
himrr4i^fKm)§i-^PnbabaUif  thai  the  inti 
Las  Coiei,  who  wu  dUappointed  that  a  negotiaHon  loftM 
k$  had  aondueied  was  not  suecessfid. — Sdieme  qf  removing 
Napokon  from  the  Bdierophon^  by  citing  him  as  a  witness 
in  a  case  oflib^ — Threats  of  self 'destruction  by  Napoleon 
— -^  his  followers  that  they  would  put  him  to  deatk^^-onlg 
made  to  intimidate  the  government. — Napoleon  goes  on  board 
the  Northumberland,  which  sails  for  St  Helena. — His  be* 
haviour  on  Me  voyage. — Manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by 
Sir  George  Cockburn.'^He  arrives  at  St  Helena^  and  lands 
onieth  October. 

Thb  interest  Bttaching  to  the  foregoing  interview 
betwixt  Napoleon  and  the  gentlemen  sent  to  announce 
his  doom,  loses  mudi,  when  we  regard  it  in  a  great 
measure  as  an  empty  personification  of  feeling,  a  well- 
painted  passion  which  was  not  in  reality  felt  Nar 
poleon,  as  will  presently  appear,  was  not  serbus  in 
averring  that  he  had  any  encouragement  from  Cap- 
tain Maitland  to  come  on  board  his  ship,  save  in  the 
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diiHNMr«f  a  priswer,  tb  te  pla6»l  U  dMi  Prinee 
RegMi^Smxt^&tm.  NetAirhMtotliliiMlitdiMlit 
idea  of  pten^Utig  hk  removal  to  the  Nonhumber- 
land,  either  by  violence  to  himeelf,  or  any  one  dee. 
Both  topics  of  declamation  were  only  used  fl>r  diow, 
—the  one  to  alarm  the  smwe  of  honour  entertained 
by  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  people  of  fingkmdi 
and  the  other  to  work  upon  th^  humanity. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Napoleon  saw  the  ptth 
balAliQr  of  the  St  Helena  voyage,  io  apon  ai  be  Mttw 
rendered  himself  to  the  Captain  of  the  BdletfbphoB* 
He  had  affirmed,  that  there  was  a  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring him  to  St  Helena  or  St  Lucie,  even  befim 
lie  left  Elba;  andifhedioughttheSnglisiieapabki 
ef  sendfaig  him  la  suett  bankhmttt  ^blld  he  wai 
imdet  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  Foniabbleaa, 
he  could  hardly  suppose  dial  they  would  sMiple  M 
exeeuie  mA  a  purpose^  after  bk  own  conduct  bad 
deptived  him  of  all  the  immmnties  with  whkh  thai 
treaty  had  invested  him* 

Nevertheless,  wUla  awato  that  hie  esiperiittekit 
migbt  possMy  thus  terminator  Naprieofr  may  Imtw 
hoped  a  betl^  kmef  and  eonecived  hintoelfcapaMr 
of  cSj^oMng  tbeFnee  Befem  and  hie  sdaMlti^ 
tkm  into  bacifrdiB^  Ae  safety  and  die  peoes^  itf 
Europe,  in  order  l»  dfaplay  *  ^QoiJMic  genetotfif 
towarda  an  individaal,  wbeee  eriy  pUa  for  deserfii^ 
it  was,  that  be  had  bee»  for  twvmy  yeara  ilMlr  nsor^ 
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tal  enen^.  Sudi  hopes  hesfutyhave  entertained; 
for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  was  to  acknowledge 
even  to  himself  the  personal  disqualifi^tioiis  which 
rendered  him,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  unworthy 
^  trust  or  confidence.  His  expectation  of  a  favour- 
aUe  recepdon  did  not  go  so  far,  in  aU  likelihood,  as 
those  of  the  individual  among  his  followers,  who  ex- 
pected that  Napoleon  would  receive  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  from  the  Prince  Regent ;  but  he  might  h.ave 
hoped  to  be  permitted  to  rei^de  in  Biitam  on  the  same 
terms  as  his  brother  Ludien* 

Doubtless  he  calculated  upon,  and  peihaps  over- 
rated, aU  these  more  favourable  chances.  Yet,  if  the 
worst  should  arrive,  he  saw  even  in  that  toorstf  that 
Island  of  St  Helena  itself  the  certainty  of  personal 
safety,  which  he  could  not  be  assured  of  in  any  des- 
potic country,  whare,  as  he  himself  must  have  known 
prietty  well,  an  obnoxious  priscmer,  or  detemtj  may 
lose  his  life  par  nigligencej  without  any  bustle  or 
alarm  being  excited  upon  the  occasion.  Upcm  the 
16th  Aii^ust,  while  on  his  passage  to  St  Helena,  he 
^ankly  acknowledged,  that  though  he  had  been  de- 
ceived in  the  reception  he  had  expected  from  the 
English,  still,  harshly  and  unfwly  as  he  thought 
himself  treated,  he  found  comfort  from  knowing) 
that  he  was  under  the  protection  of  British  laws, 
which  h^  could  not  have  enjoyed  had  he  gone  to  an- 
other country,  where  his  fate  would  have  depended 
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upon  the  caprice  of  an  individual  This  we  bdbve 
to  be  the  red,  seoet  of  his  rendition  to  England,  in 
preference  to  his  figtiher-in-law  of  Austria,  or  faia 
friend  in  Russia.  He  might,  in  the  first  named 
country,  be  kept  in  custody,  more  or  less  severe ;  but 
he  would  be  at  least  secure  from  perishing  of  some 
political  disease.  Even  while  at  St  Helena,  he  al- 
lowed, in  an  interval  of  good-tempered  candour,  that 
comparing  one  place  of  exile  to  another,  St  Helena 
was  entitled  to  the  preference.  In  higher  latitudes, 
he  observed,  th^  wovdd  have  suffered  from  cold,  and 
in  any  otiier  tropical  island  they  would  have  been 
burned  to  death.  At  St  Helena  the  country  was  wild 
and  savage,  the  dimate  monotonous,  and  unfavour 
able  to  health,  but  tiie  temperature  was  mild  and 
pleasing.* 

The  allegation  on  which  Napoleon  had  insisted  so 
much,  namely,  that  Captain  Maitland  bad  pledged 
himself  for  his  good  reception  in  England,  and  re- 
ceived him  on  board  his  vessel,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but 
as  a  guest,  became  now  an  important  subject  of  in- 
vestigation. All  the  while  Napoleon  had  been  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  he  had  expressed  the  great- 
est respect  for  Captain  Maitland,  and  a  sense  of  his 
civilities  totally  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  he 
conceived  himself  betrayed  by  him.     He  had  even 

*  Las  Cases,  Tom.  I.  P.  2dc,  p  229. 
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•ousded  thai  officer,  by  die  meaBt  of  Modaii#  Bcr- 
lEBodf  lo  know  vheCfaer  he  would  accept  a  present  of 
ik  portrait  set  with  diamondg,  which  Captain  Mait* 
land  requested  might  not  be  offered^  as  he  was  deter* 
Hitted  to  dedine  it. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  Count  Las  Cases,  for  the 
first  time,  hinted  to  Captain  Maitland,  that  he  had 
vnderatood  him  to  have  giren  an  assurance^  that  Na* 
poleon  should  be  well  reodived  in  England.  Captain 
Maitland  ref^d,  it  was  impossible  the  Count  could 
Mistake  him  so  fiur,  since  he  had  expressly  stated  he 
could  make  no  promises ;  but  that  he  thought  his 
crders  would  bear  him  out  in  receiving  Napoleon  on 
board,  and  conveying  him  to  England.  He  remind- 
id  the  Count,  that  he  had  questioned  him  (Cap« 
tain  Maitland,)  repeatedly,  as  to  his  private  ofi* 
nion,  to  whidbi  he  could  only  answer,  that  ho  hid 
no  reason  to  think  Napoleon  would  be  ill  reosi* 
¥ed«  lias  Cases  had  nothing  to  ofier  in  reply. 
Upon  the  same  6th  August,  Napoleon  himself  qp<4{0 
upon  the  subject^  and,  it  will  be  observed,  how  very 
Cerent  faia  language  was  to  Captain  Maitland, 
ficom  that  which  he  heU  in  his  absence^  *'  They  say,'* 
horeB(iadnd,^^tbatIxnadenoconditiott&  Ceriainjl^ 
i  made  no  conditions.  How  could  an  individual  en« 
ter  into  tenaawith  a  nation?  Iwantednothingofthem 
but  hospitality,  or,  as  the  ancients  would  express  it, 
air  and  watert  As  fisr  you,  Captiun)  I  have  no  cause 
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«if  eoMpltint ;  y«iir  eondcict  has  bactt  dial  of  b  min 
of  boiioor.** 

Tho  imvtatigatioA  of  diis  ipttttr  did  not  end 
here,  for  the  ungrounded  aMertion  thai  Captain 
MaitUnd  had  granted  tome  conditiona,  espreaaed  or 
iaq^ed,  was  no  sooner  lepalled  than  it  again  trA* 
Ted. 

On  the  7ll),  Coimt  Las  Casea,  having  a  part- 
ing interview  with  Lord  Keith,  fbr  the  purpose  of 
4eUveiing  to  him  a  protest  on  the  part  of  Boena- 
IMPte,  ^^  I  was  in  the  act  of  telUng  lum,^  said  the 
Count,  ^^  that  Captain  Maitkud  had  said  he  waa 
autliorised  tQ  oarry  us  to  London,  widiout  letting 
^  suspeet  that  we  were  to  be  reprded  as  priscnieiB 
of  war ;  and  that  the  Captain  could  not  deny  that 
we  came  firmly  mid  in  good  fiiith ;  that  the  letter 
from  tjbe  Empttw  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  the 
existence  of  which  I  had  given  Captain  Maidand  in- 
formation, must  necessarily  have  created  tadt  con- 
didonS)  unoe  he  had  made  no  observatten  on  it* 
Hare  the  Adnural^i  impatience^  nay,  anger,  broke 
forth.  H^  said  to  him  sharply*  that  in  that  case  Cap- 
tun  Maidand  was  a  feo),  since  his  instructions  con- 
tained not  a  word  to  such  a  purpose ;  and  this  he 

^^  gurdy  knfl w^  eioce  it  was  he>  Lord  Kdthf  who 

issued  them.  Count  Las  Cases  still  persevered,  sta* 
Ung  that  bifi  l#i4«hi|t  vfok^  with  a  ha«^  severity, 
for  which  he  might  be  himself  responsible ;  since  the 
other  officers;  as  well  as  Bear- Admiral  Ilotham,  had 


1 
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expressed  themselves  to  the  same  effect,  which  coidd 
not  have  been  the  case  had  the  letter  of  instructions 
been  so  clearly  expressed,  and  so  podtive,  as  his 
lordship  seemed  to  think/ 

Lord  Keith,  upon  this  statement  of  Count  Las 
Cases,  called  upon  Captain  Maitland  for  the  most 
ample  account  he  could  give  of  the  communications 
which  he  had  had  with  the  Count,  previous  to  Na- 
poleon'^s  coming  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  Captain 
Maitland  of  course  obeyed,  and  stated  at  fiill  length 
the  manner  in  which  the  French  frigates  lay  block- 
aded, the  great  improbability  of  their  effecting  an 
escape,  and  the  considerable  risk  they  would  have 
run  in  attempting  it ;  the  application  to  him,  first  by 
Savary  and  Las  Cases,  afterwards  by  Las  Cases  and 
•Gourgaud ;  his  objecting  to  the  frequent  flags  of 
truce;  his  reftisal  to  allow  Buonaparte  to  pass  to 
sea,  either  in  French  ships  of  war  or  in  a  neutral 
vessel;  his  consenting  to  carry  to  England  the 
late  Emperor  and  his  suite,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  with  his  cautions  to  them,  again 
and  again  renewed,  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Sar- 
torius  and  Captain  Gambier,  that  he  could  grant  no 
stipulations  or  conditions  whatsoever.     These  ofli- 


•  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  by  turning  to  p.  54,  where 
the  instructioiis  arc  printed,  acting  under  which  no  man  but  a  fool, 
as  the  Admiral  truly  said,  could  have  entered  into  such  a  treaty,  ai 
C.'ount  Laa  Cases  pretends  Captain  Maitland  to  have  engaged  in. 
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cers  gave  full  evidence  to  the  same  eflect,  by  their  • 
written  attestations.  If,  therefore,  the  insinuation  of  * 
Count  Las  Cases,  for  it  amounts  to  no  more,  is  to  be 
placed  against  the  express  and  explicit  averment  of 
Captain  Maitland,  the  latter  must  preponderate,  were 
it  but  by  aid  of  the  direct  testimony  of  two  other  • 
British  officers.  Finally,  Captain  Maitland  men- 
tioned Napoleon^s  acknowledgment,  and  that  of  his 
suite,  that  thoiigh  their  expectations  had  been  dis- 
appointed, they  imputed  no  blame  to  him^  which  he 
could  not  have  escaped,  had  he  used  any  unwarrant* 
ed  and  fallacious  proposals  to  entice  them  on  board 
his  vessel.  As  the  last  piece  of  evidence,  he  men- 
tioned his  taking  farewell  of  Montholon,  who  again 
reverted  to  Napoleon'^s  wish  to  make  him  a  present, 
and  expressed  the  Emperor'^s  sense  of  his  civilities, 
and  his  high  and  honourable  deportment  through 
the  whole  transaction. 

Captain  Maitland,  to  use  his  own  words,  then 
said,  ^'  ^  I  feel  much  hurt  that  Count  Las  Cases 
should  have  stated  to  Lord  Keith,  that  I  had  pro- 
mised Buonaparte  should  be  well  received  in  Eng- 
land, or  indeed  made  promises  of  any  sort.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  conduct  myself  with  integrity  and 
honour  throughout  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  and 
therefore  cannot  allow  such  an  assertion  to  go  un* 
contradicted.'  *  Oh  !'  said  Count  Monthoton,  *  Las 
Cases  negotiated  this  business ;  it  has  turned  out 
very  differently  from  what  he  and  all  of  us  expected. 
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Ht  Mtributet  the  Bmperor's  8t(fiatt0iD  td  Imnsolf^ 
ttd  is  therefore  desisous  of  ^titag  H  the  best  tmxx^ 
teaance  he  can ;  hut  I  aesure  you,  die  £»pev«r  U 
convinced  your  cmduct  has  heen  most  bonourikMe  ;* 
then  taking  my  hand,  he  pressid  it,  ind  add^  ^  and 
that  la  my  opmion  alao.^  ^ 

Lord  Keith  was^  of  Oourie^  {Mrfeotly  ^tovfaieei 
that  the  dial^  agnnst  Captain  Maidaiid  Was  not 
only  totally  uneiipported  by  testimonyy  bat  that  it 
waa  disproved  by  the  evidence  of  impaartid  #itiicaMg| 
a»  wdl  as  by  the  oondact  and  pnblic  expresaioii  of 
sentiments  of  those  who  had  the  best  r%ht  to 
comidnn  of  that  offieer'^s  omidact,  had  it  been  really 
deserving  of  censore.  The  reason  why  Geuht  Lai- 
Casea  should  persist  in  grounding  hopetf  andf  wishea 
of  his  own  firasuDgy  upon  supposed  expiesnesa  ef  tm* 
OGuragement  from  Captain:  Mafttla&d,  hea  beeft  pro- 
bably rightly  treated  by  Count  Montholen.  Kap^ 
leon^s  conduct,  in  loading  Captain  Maitland  with 
the  charge  of  ^*  laying  snares  for  him,^  while  his  own 
consdisnoe  so  fiir  acquitted  that  brave  c^icer,  thaib 
he  pressed  upon  him  thanbB,  and  yet  mcHre  tfnhatatw 
tial  evidence  of  his  favouraUe  opkiion,  can,  we  are 
irfraid,  only  be  imputed  te  a  predommant  sense  of 
his  own  interest,  to  whiefa  be  was  not  unwilling  tof 
have  sacrificed  the  profe&sional  character  and  ho- 
nourable ttame  of  an  officer,  to  whom,  on  other  oooa* 
sions,  he  acfadowledged  himself  ebliged^  As  Cap^ 
tain  Maidand^s  modest  and  manly  tuarra^e  it  new 
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publiahed,  tlie  figment,  thai  Hafcieon  came  on 
board  the  Bellerophon  in  any  other  character  than 
as  a  inrisoner  of  war,  muit  be  considered  as  siknoed 
for  ever. 

Having  prosecuted  this  interestiog  subject  to  a 
concbssiony  we  return  to  the  traift  of  cireuaMtiuieea 
attending  Napoleon's  departure  fron  England,  sa 
fiff  as.  they  seem  to  contain  hastorieal  interest 

The  inconvenient  resort  of  immense  nuabeie^ 
sometiiiies  not  lesa  than  a  thousand  boats,  scarce  to 
be  kept  off  by  absolute  force  by  those  who  rowed 
guard  within  the  prescribed  ^stance  of  SOO  yards 
firom  tlie  BeUerophon,  was  rendered  a  greater  amey* 
anee,  when  Ni^leon^s  repeated  eipresttonsy  that  he 
would  never  go  to  St  Helena,  occasioned  some  sua* 
picionil  that  be  meant  to  attempt  his  escape*  Tww 
fiagates  wcfe  therefore  a|^inted  to  He  as  guards  a» 
the  Bellero]^ieD,  and  sentinels  were  doubled  and 
trebled,  both  by  day  and  night. 

An  odd  incident,  of  a  lund  which  coidd  only  havw 
Inq^Mned  m  England,  (for  liiough  as  pany  bissare 
wliima  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  foreigners,  they  aee 
much  more  seldom  ripened  ii^  action,^)  added  t» 
the  ceres  of  those  who  were  to  watch  this  important 
prisoner.  Some  newspaper,  which  was  not  possessed 
of  a  legal  adviser  to  keep  them  light  in  point  of 
form,  had  suggested,  (in  tenderness,  we  suppose^  to 
pttUic  curionty,)  that  the  person  of  Napoleon  Bue* 
naparte  should  be  removed  to  shore  by  agency  of  a 
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His  s^rit  for  some  time  seemed  wound  iqi  to 
desperate  resolve,  and  though  he  gave  no  hint  of 
suicide  before  Captain  Mutland,  odierwise  this 
by  expressing  a  dogged  resolution  not  to  go  to  St 
Helena,  yet  to  Las  Cases,  he  spoke  in  undisguiseA 
terms  of  a  Roman  death.  We  own  w#  «ie  not 
afiraid  of  such  resolutions  being  executed  by  sane  per* 
sons,  when  they  ti^e  the  precaution  of  consulting  m 
intelligent  friend.  It  is  quite  astonishing  how  tii^tit 
3  backmg  will  support  the  natural  love  of  life,  in 
minds  the  most  courageous,  and  circumstances  thi8 
most  desperate.  We  are  not,  therefi»e,  surpriiedl 
to  find  that  the  philosophic  arguments  of  Las  Casei 
determined  Napoleon  to  survive  and  write  his  hia* 
tory.  Had  he  consulted  his  military  attcndantff^ 
he  would  have  received  other  counsels,  and  assist- 
ance to  execute  than  if  necessary.  L^Allemandt 
Montholon,  and  Gourgaud,  assured  Captain  Mait» 
land,  that  the  Emperor  would  sooner  Idli  himself 
than  go  to  St  Helena,  and  that  even  were  he  to  coa« 
sent,  they  three  were  determined  themselves  to  put 
him  to  death,  rather  than  he  shocdd  so  fiur  dqpradt 
himself.  Captain  Maitland,  in  r^ly,  gave  soQie 
hints  indicative  of  the  gallows,  in  case  sudi  a  scheme 
were  prosecuted. 

Savary  and  L'Allemand  were,  it  must  be  ownec^ 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  pwinfuL  They  bad 
been  among  the  list  of  persons  excluded  from  the 
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lij  die  roTal  goYemment  of  France,  and 
dKy  vote  pTobiUted  by  the  British  ministry 
acoompanying  Napoleon  to  St  Helena.    They 
entenabied^  not  unnaturally,  the  greatest  anxiety 
about  their  &le,  apprdiensive,  though  entirely  with- 
out reaaoDy  that  they  might  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Ficncb  gofenment     They  resolved  upon  personal 
icastaioe  to  prevent  their  being  separated  &om  their 
EHiperor,  but  fiirtunately  were  so  considerate  amid 
dKor  wrath,  as  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  late  dis- 
tiaguisbed  lawyer  and  statesman.  Sir  Samuel  Bo- 
mSStf.  As  the  moat  effectual  mode  of  serving  these 
winttnnate  goitlemen.  Sir  Samuel,  by  personal  ap 
pfication  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  learned  that  there 
were  no  thoughts  of  delivering  up  his  clients  to  the 
Fiendi  government,  and  thus  became  able  to  put 
th«  hearts  at  ease  upon  that  score.   On  the  subject 
of  the  resistance,  as  to  the  l^ality  of  which  they 
^pwationed  him.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  acquainted  them, 
dat  life  taken  in  an  afiray  of  the  kind,  would  be  con- 
atiued  into  murdor  by  the  law  of  England.  No  greater 
dnger,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  from  an  assault, 
Iqpdiied  upon  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  than 
Snm  a  smcide  ad{]usted  with  the  advice  of  a  council- 
lor of  state ;  and,  we  suppose  neither  Napoleon  nor 
lua  ftUowers  were  more  serious  in  the  violent  pro- 
jects which  they  announced,  than  they  might  think 
neceaaaiy  to  diake  the  purpose  of  the  English  minis- 
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try.  In  this  they  were  totally  uiisuecessful,  and  their 
intemperate  threats  only  occasioned  their  being  de« 
prived  of  arms,  excepting  Napoleon,  who  was  left  in 
possession  of  his  sword.  Napoleon  and  his  followers 
were  greatly  hurt  at  this  marked  expression  of  want 
of  confidence,  which  must  also  have  been  painful  to 
the  English  officers  who  executed  the  order,  though 
it  was  explained  to  the  French  gentlemen  that  the 
measure  was  only  one  of  precaution,  and  that  their 
weapon^  were  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  restored 
to  them.  During  his  last  day  on  board  the  Belle- 
rophon,  Napoleon  was  employed  in  composing  a  pro- 
test, whidi,  as  it  contains  nothing  more  than  his  ad- 
dress to  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  we 
have  thrown  into  the  Appendix.  He  also  wrote  a 
second  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent 

On  the  4th  of  August,  the  Bellerophon  set  sail, 
and  next  morning  fell  in  with  the  Northumberland, 
and  the  squadron  destined  for  St  Helena,  as  also 
with  the  Tonnant,.on  board  of  which  Lord  Eeith^a 
flag  was  hoisted. 

It  was  now  that  Napoleon  gave  Captain  Maitland 
the  first  intimation  of  his  purpose  to  submit  to  his 
exile,  by  requesting  that  Mr  O'Meara,  surgeon  of 
the  Bellerophon,  might  be  permitted  to  attend  him 
to  St  Helena,  instead  of  his  own  surgeon,  whose 
health  could  not  stand  the  voyage.  This  made  it 
clear  that  no  resistance  was  designed ;  and,  indeed, 
so  soon  as  Napoleon  observed  that  his  threats  had 
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produced  no  efi^ct,  he  submitted  with  his  usual  equa- 
nimity. He  also  gave  orders  to  delirer  up  bis  arms. 
His  baggage  was  likewise  sulgected  to  a  form  of  search, 
but  without  unpackbg  or  disturbing  any  article.  The 
treasure  of  Buoniqparte,  amounting  only  to  4000  gold 
Napoleons,  was  taken  into  custody,  to  abridge  him  of 
that  powerful  means  of  effecting  his  escape.  Full  re- 
ceipts, of  course,  were  given,  rendering  the  British 
goTemment  accountable  for  the  same ;  and  March- 
and,  the  &YOurite  valet-de-chambre  of  the  Emperpr, 
was  permitted  to  take  whatever  money  he  thought 
might  be  imme^aldy  necessary. 

About  eleven  o^dodc  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
August,  Lord  K^th  came  in  his  barge  to*  trans- 
fer Napoleon  from  the  Bellerophon  to  the  Nor- 
thumberland. About  one  o^clock,  when  Buoniqparte 
had  announced  that  he  was  in  full  readiness,  a  eap- 
tain^s  guard  was  turned  out ;  Lord  Edth's  baige  was 
prepared ;  and  as  Napoleon  crossed  the  quarter-deck, 
the  soldiers  presented  arms  under  diree  ruffles  of  the 
drum,  being  the  salute  paid  to  a  general  o£Bcer.  His 
•tep  was  firm  and  steady;  his  farewell  to  Caj^tain 
Miutland  polite  and  friendly.  That  officer  had  no 
doubt  something  to  forgive  to  Napoleon,  who  bad 
endeavoured  to  fix  on  him  the  stigma  of  having  laid 
a  snare  for  him ;  yet  the  candid  and  manly  avowal  of 
the  fedings  which  remained  on  his  mind  at  parting 
with  him,  ought  not  to  be  suppressed.    They  add 
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credit,  were  that  required,  to  his  pUin,  honest,  and 
unvarnished  narrative. 

'^  It  may  appear  surprising,  that  a  possibility  could 
exist  of  a  British  officer  being  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  one  who  had  caused  so  many  caUmities  to  his 
country ;  but  to  such  an  extait  did  he  possess  the 
power  of  pleasing,  that  there  are  ftw  people  who 
could  have  sat  at  the  same  table  with  him  for  nearly 
a  mcmth,  as  I  did,  without  feeling  a  sensation  of 
pity,  allied  perhaps  to  regfet,  that  a  man  possessed 
of  so  many  fascinating  qualities,  and  who  had  hdd  so 
high  a  station  in  life,  should  be  reduced  to  the  situa« 
tion  in  which  I  saw  him.^ 

Napoleon  was  received  on  board  of  the  Northum* 
berland  with  the  same  honours  paid  at  leaving  the 
Bellerophon.  Sir  George  CodLbum,  the  British  ad- 
miral to  whose  chai^  the  late  Emperor  was  now 
committed,  was  in  every  respect  a  person  highly 
qualified  to  discharge  the  task  with  delicacy  towards 
Napoleon,  yet  with  fidelity  to  the  instructions  he  had 
received.  Of  good  Urth,  accustomed  to  the  first  so^^ 
dety,  a  handsome  person,  and  an  agreeable  address, 
he  had  yet  so  much  of  the  firmness  of  his  pr(^)ssion  as 
to  be  able  to  do  unpleasing  things  when  necessary. 
In  every  particular  withhi  the  drcle  of  his  orders, 
he  was  kind,  gentle,  and  accommodadng ;  beyond 
than,  he  was  inflexible.  This  mixture  of  courtesy 
and  firmness  was  particularly  necessary,  since  Na- 
poleon, and  still  more  his  attendants  on  his  behalf. 
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Kferal  occasions  to  arrogate  i 
s"  irnL  rack  for  the  prisoner,  which  Sir 
s  instructions,  for  reasons  to  be 
positiyely  forbade  him  to  concede, 
■c  ^  cciiUl  give,  he  gave  with  a  readiness 
AVPcd  lindness  as  well  as  courtesy;   Imt 
^VTond  the  fixed  limit,  each  admitted 
\d  0chr  form  the  foundation  for  another,  he 
joi  F?each  guests  sensible  that  ill-humour  or 
a«ui  hare  no  effect  upon  his  conduct. 
CKOScqcenoe  was,  that  though  Napoleon, 
Mj/meJ  to  the  Northumberland,  was,  by 
j^  iCiKS  ctf  the  Admiralty,  deprived  of  certain 
Mcis  «f  defiocDce  which  he  received  on  board  of 
^  5eiiercpiicn«  (where  Captain  Maitland  had  no 
muK  <ftes  on  the  subject,  and  the  withholding 
ic  wUek  m  him  would  have  been  a  gratuitous  in- 
Ac^ia  «f  hnmiliicionO  yet  no  positive  quarrel,  far 
KiBttd  ill-will«  took  place  betwixt  Napoleon 
li  ^  afairaL    The  latter  remained  at  the  prin- 
of  his  own  taUe,  was  covered  when  on  the 
atVer  the  first  salutations  had  passed, 
other  particulars  of  etiquette  obser- 
C!Owned  heads ;  yet  such  circumstances 
4a!f  «etMMd  a  little  temporary  coldness,  which, 
«  ^  nUnl  paid  no  attention  to  his  guests'  dis- 
■ilmtim  iMft  P^^  ^'^J  ^  *  Frenchman's  natural 
Viv  t£  aKMv ;  and  Sir  George  Cockbum  (ceasing 
^hf^MefmthmJjMMCwKBnjBth^Frtnch  termed 
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him  when  they  were  in  the  pet,)  became  that  mixtcm 
of  the  obliging  gentleman  and  strict  officer  for  which 
Napoleon  held  him  whenever  he  spoke  candidly  on 
the  subject 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  no  bad  instance  of  this  line 
of  conduct,  and  its  effects,  that  upon  the  Northumber- 
land crossing  the  line,  the  Emperor  desiring  to  exhibit 
his  munificence  to  the  seamen,  by  presenting  them  with 
a  hundred  louis  d'^or,  under  pretext  of  paying  the  ordi* 
nary  fine,  Sir  George  Cockbum,  con^dering  this  tri- 
bute to  Neptune  as  too  excessive  in  amount,  would 
not  permit  the  donative  to  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  the 
sum ;  and  Napoleon,  offended  by  the  restriction,  paid 
nothing  at  alL  Upon  another  occasion,  early  in  the 
voyage,  a  difference  in  national  manners  gave  rise  to 
one  of  those  slight  misunderstandings  which  we  have 
noticed.  Napoleon  was  accustomed,  like  all  French- 
men, to  leave  the  table  immediately  after  dinner,  and 
Sir  George  Cockburn,  with  the  English  officers,  re- 
mained after  him  at  table ;  for,  in  permitting  his 
French  guests  their  liberty,  the  admiral  did  not 
choose  to  admit  the  right  of  Napoleon  to  break  up 
the  party  at  his,  Sir  George's,  own  table.  This  gave 
some  discontent.*  Notwithstanding  these  trifling 
subjects  of  dissatisfaction,  Las  Cases  informs  us  that 


•  Las  Cases,  vol.  Imiere,  Partie  lmi$re,  p.  IQX,  gives  some^Iut 
a  different  account  of  this  trifling  matter,  which  appears  to  hav* 
been  a  misunderstanding.  Las  Cases  supposes  th^  Admiral  to  hav* 
been  offended  at  Napoleon*i  risiog,  whertai  Sir  George  Cockbum 
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the  admiral,  whom  ho  took  to  be  prepossessed  against 
them  at  first,  became  every  day  more  amicable.  The 
Emperor  used  to  take  his  arm  every  evening  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  hold  long  conversations  with  him 
upon  maritime  subjects,  as  well  as  past  events  in  ge- 
neraL* 

While  on  board  the  Northumberland,  the  late  Em- 
peror spent  his  mornings  in  reading  or  writing ;  his 
cvenbgs  in  his  exercise  upon  deck,  uid  at  cards. 
The  game  was  generally  vifigt  tm.  But  wh^n  the 
play  became  rather  deep,  he  discouraged  that  amuse- 
ment, and  substituted  chess.  Great  tactician  as  he 
was.  Napoleon  did  not  play  well  at  that  military 
game,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  antagonist, 
Monthokm,  could  avoid  the  solecism  of  beating  the 
Emperor. 

During  this  voyage,  Napoleon^s  jour  defiu  oc- 
curred, which  was  also  his  birth-day.  It  was  the  15th 
August ;  a  day  fixr  which  the  Pope  had  express^ 
canonixed  a  St  Napoleon  to  be  the  Emperor^s  pa- 
tron. And  now,  strange  revolution,  it  was  celebra- 
ted by  him  on  board  of  an  English  man-of-war, 
which  was  conducting  him  to  his  place  of  imprison- 
ment,  and,  as  it  proved,  his  tomb.    Yet  Napoleon 


WB8  only  deshons  to  show  that  he  did  not  conceive  himself  obliged 
■to  break  up  the  party  because  his  French  guests  withdrew.  It  aeans, 
however,  to  have  dwelt  on  Napoleon's  mind,  and  was  always  quoted 
when  he  desired  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  admiral. 
.     *  Ibidem,  p.  149. 
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seemed  cheerful  and  contented  during  the  whole  day, 
and  was  even  pleased  with  being  fortunate  at  play, 
which  he  received  as  a  good  omen. 

Upon  the  15th  October  1815,  the  Northumber- 
land reached  St  Helena,  which  presents  but  an 
unpromising  aspect  to  those  who  design  it  for  a  resi- 
dence, though  it  may  be  a  welcome  sight  to  the  sea- 
worn  mariner.  Its  destined  inhabitant,  from  the  deck 
of  theNorthumberland,  surveyed  it  with  his  Jspy-glasA 
St  James**  Town,  an  inconsiderable  village,  was  be- 

* 

£>re  him,  enchased,  as  it  were  in  a  valley,  amid  arid 
and  scarped  rocks  of  immense  height ;  every  plat- 
form, every  opening,  every  gorge,  was  bristled  with 
cannon.  Las  Cases,  who  stood  by  him>  could  not 
perceive  the  slightest  alteration  of  his  countouitcc. 
The  orders  of  government  had  been,  that  Napoleon 
ahould  remain  on  board  till  a  residence  could  be  pre- 
pared suitable  for  the  line  of  life  he  was  to  lead  in 
future.  But  as  this  was  likely  to  be  a  work  of  time. 
Sir  George  Cockbum  readily  undertook,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  put  his  passengers  on  shore,  and 
provide  in  some  way  for  the  security  of  Napoleon'^s 
person,  until  the  necessary  habitation  should  be  fit- 
ted up.  He  was  accordingly  transferred  to  land 
upon  the  16th  October ;  and  thus  the  Emperor  of 
France,  nay,  wcllnigh  of  Europe,  sunk  into  the 
Rediuse  of  St  Helena. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Camcf  wkieh  justify  the  EngHsh  Chvemment  in  the  measurB 
ffNapoieon's  BanUhmeni — He  was  a  Prisoner  of  War,  and 
had  already  shtmrn,  hy  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Fontainbleau, 
tiuU  no  eot^idence  could  he  reposed  in  him, — The  Govemm 
wtent  was  even  censured  for  not  taking  stronger  precautions 
to  prevent  his  escape  from  Elba, — Napoleon's  wish  to  retire 
to  England,  in  order  that,  being  near  France,  he  might 
again  interfere  in  her  qffairs.^-Reasons  for  withholding 
from  him  the  title  of  Emperor. — Advantages  of  St  Helena, 
as  a  place  of  Banishment. — Sir  George  Cockburn's  Instrue* 
tionsfor  the  Treatment  of  Napoleon. — Longwoodjijced  on 
as  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Ex^Emperor, — Temporary 
accommodation  prepared  for  him  at  Briars. — He  removes  to 
Longwood. — Precautions  taken  for  the  safe  custody  qf  the 
Prisoner. — Regulations  concerning  the  Vessels  permitted  to 
enter  the  Harbour, 

We  are  now  to  touch  upon  the  arguments  which 
seem  to  justify  the  administration  of  EDgland  in  the 
strict  course  which  they  adopted  towards  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  in  restraining  his  person,  and  abating 
the  privileges  of  rank  which  he  tenaciously  claimed. 
And  here  we  are  led  to  observe  the  change  produced 
in  men's  feelings  within  the  space  of  only  twelve 
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yearf.  In  1816,  when  the  present  author,  howerer 
inadequate  to  the  task,  attempted  to  treat  of  the  same 
subject,  there  existed  a  considerable  party  in  Britain 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  British  government 
would  best  have  discharged  their  duty  to  France 
and  Europe,  by  delivering  up  Napoleon  to  Louis 
XVIII.'*s  government,  to  be  treated  as  he  himself 
had  treated  the  Duke  d^Enghien.  It  would  be  at 
this  time  of  day  needless  to  throw  away  argument 
upon  this  subject,  or  to  show  that  Napoleon  was  at 
least  entitled  to  security  of  life,  by  his  surrender  to 
the  British  flag. 

As  needless  would  it  be  to  go  over  the  frequently 
repeated  ground,  which  proves  so  clearly  that  in 
other  respects  the  transaction  with  Captain  Maitland 
amounted  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  Napoleon 
had  considered  every  plan  of  escape  by  force  or  ad- 
dress, and  none  had  seemed  to  him  to  present  such 
chance  of  a  favourable  result,  as  that  which  upon 
fiill  consideration  he  adopted.  A  surrender  to  Eng« 
land  insured  his  life,  and  gave  him  the  hope  of  ta» 
king  fiirther  advantages  from  the  generosity  of  the 
British  nation ;  for  an  unconditional  surrender,  as 
it  secures  nothing,  so  it  excludes  nothing.  Gene* 
ral  Bertrand,  when  on  board  the  Northumberland^ 
said  that  Napoleon  had  been  much  influenced  in 
taking  the  step  he  had  done  by  the  Abb£  Sieyes, 
who  bad  strongly  advised  him  to  proceed  at  once  to 
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Englandi  ia  preference  to  taking  any  other  course, 
which  proves  that  his  resolution  must  of  course  have 
been  formed  long  before  he  ever  saw  Captain  Midt- 
land.  Even  Monsieur  Las  Cases,  when  dosely  exa« 
nuned,  conies  to  the  same  result ;  for  he  admits  that 
hd  never  hoped  that  Napoleon  Would  be  considered 
as  a  free  mdn,  or  receive  passports  for  America ;  but 
only  that  he  would  be  kept  in  custody  under  milder 
restrictions  than  were  inflicted  upon  him.  But  as  be 
made  no  stipulation  of  any  kind  concertiing  the  nap 
lure  of  these  restrictions,  they  must  of  course  have 
been  left  to  the  option  of  the  conquering  pairty.  The 
question,  therefore,  betwixt  Nupbleon  and  the  Bri- 
tish nation^  was  not  one  ofjueiicey  which  has  a  right 
to  its  due,  thou^  the  consequence  should  be  de« 
struction  to  the  party  by  which  it  is  to  be  rendered^ 
but  one  of  g^erosity  atid  clemency,  feelingfi  whidi 
can  only  be  wisely  indulged  with  refiarenoe  to  the 
safety  of  those  who  act  upon  them. 

Napoleon  b^g  thus  a  prisoner  surrendered  at 
discretion,  became  sulgected  to  tiie  common  laws  of 
war,  which  authorise  belligerent  powers  to  shut  up 
prisoners  of  war  in  places  of  confinement,  from  which 
it  is  only  usual  to  except  such  whose  honour  may  be 
accounted  as  a  suffid^t  guarantee  for  their  good 
faith,  or  whose  power  of  doing  injury  is  so  small 
that  it  might  be  accounted  contemptible.  But  Buo- 
naparte was  neither  in  the  one  dtuation  nor  the 
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Other.  His  power  was  greats  the  temptation  to  use 
it  powerful,  and  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in  his  re- 
solution or  promise  to  resist  such  temptation,  Tery 
slight  indeed* 

There  is  an  unauthorized  report  that  Lord  Caslle- 
jreagh,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  FontainUeaii, 
asked  Caulaincourt,  why  Napoleon  did  not  dboose  to 
ask  refUge  in  England,  rather  than  accept  the  aL 
most  ridiculous  title  of  Emperor  of  Elba.  We  doubt 
much  if  Lord  Caatlereagh  said  so.  But  if,  either 
upon  such  a  hint,  or  upon  his  own  ^e  mottoB,  Na« 
poleon  had  chosen  in  1814,  to  repose  his  confidence 
in  the  British  natitm,  or  even  had  be  fallefi  into  our 
hands  by  chance  of  war,  Englaiid  ought  certainly, 
cm  so  extraordinary  an  occasion,  to  baye  behaved 
with  magnanimity;  and  perhi^  ought  either  to 
have  permitted  Napoleon  to  reside  as  «i  indivi- 
dual within  her  dominions,  or  su£Pered  him  to  have 
departed  to  America.  It  might  then  have  been  uii- 
ged,  (though  cautions  persons  might  even  then  ho- 
sitate,)  that  the  pledged  word  of  a  soldier,  who  had 
been  so  lately  a  sovereign,  ought  to  be  received  as 
guarantee  for  his  observance  of  treaty.  Nay,  it  might 
then  have  been  held,  that  the  talents  and  activity 
of  a  single  individual,  supposing  them  as  great  as  hu- 
man powers  can  be  carried,  would  not  have  enabled 
him,  however  desirous,  to  have  ag^in  disturbed  the 
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peace  of  Europe.  There  would  have  been  a  natiind 
desire,  therefore,  to  grant  so  remarkable  a  person  that 
liberty,  which  a  generous  nation  might  have  been 
willing  to  conceive  would  not,  and  could  not,  be 
abused.  But  the  experiment  of  Elba  gave  too  ample 
proof  at  once  how  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed  in 
Napoleon'^s  engagement,  and  how  much  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  from  him,  even  when  his  fortunes 
were  apparently  at  the  lowest  ebb.  His  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  altered  entirely  his  re- 
lations with  England  and  with  Europe ;  and  placed 
him  in  the  condition  of  one  whose  word  could  not  be 
trusted,  and  whose  personal  freedom  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The  experiment 
of  trusting  to  his  parole  had  been  tried  and  failed 
The  wise  may  be  deceived  once ;  only  fools  are  twice 
cheated  in  the  same  manner. 

It  may  be  pleaded  and  admitted  for  Napoleon^ 
that  he  had,  to  instigate  his  returning  from  Elba, 
as  strong  a  temptation  as  earth  could  hold  out  to 
an  ambitious  spirit  like  his  own, — the  prospect  of 
an  extraordinary  enterprise,  with  the  Imperial  throne 
for  its  reward.  It  may  be  also  allowed,  that  the 
Bourbons,  delaying  to  pay  his  stipulated  revenue 
afforded  him,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  a  cer* 
tain  degree  of  provocation.  But  all  this  would  ar- 
gue against  his  bebg  again  trusted  within  the  reach 
of  such  temptation.  While  France  was  in  a  state  of 
such  turmoil  and  vexation,  with  the  remains  of  a  dis« 
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affected  anny  Fermenting  amid  a  fickle  population,— 
while  the  King  (b  order  to  make  good  his  stipulated 
payments  to  the  allies,)  was  obliged  to  impose  heavy 
taxes,  and  to  raise  them  with  some  severity,  many  op- 
portunities might  arise,  in  which  Napoleon,  either 
complaining  of  some  petty  injuries  of  his  own,  or  in- 
vited by  the  discontented  state  of  the  French  nation, 
might  renew  his  memorable  attempt  of  28th  Febru- 
ary. It  was  the  business  of  the  Briipsh  ministry  to 
prevent  all  hazard  of  this.  It  was  but  on  the  20th 
April  before,  that  they  were  called  upon  by  the  Op- 
position to.  account  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
not  taking  proper  precautions  to  prevent  Buona* 
parte'*s  escape  from  Elba.  For  what  then  would  they 
have  rendered  themselves  responsible,  had  they  pla- 
ced him  in  circumstances  which  admitted  of  a  second 
escape  ? — at  least  for  the  full  extent  of  all  the  confu- 
sion and  bloodshed  to  which  such  an  event  must  ne- 
cessarily have  given  rise.  The  justice,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  warranted  the  abridgment  of 
Buonaparte^s  liberty,  the  extent  of  which  had  been 
made,  by  his  surrender,  dependant  upon  the  will  of 
Britain. 

In  deducing  this  conclusion,  we  have  avoided  ha- 
ving any  recourse  to  the  argument  ad  hominem.  We 
have  not  mentioned  the  dungeon  of  Toussaint,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Alps,  or  the  detention  of  Ferdinand, 
a  confiding  and  circumvented  ally,  in  the  chateau  of 
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•Nid  Campbell  had  shown  how  litde  Testiraiiit  the 

mere  presence  of  a  commissioner  would*  haTe'had 
■  orer  this  extraordinary  man ;  and  Ids  resurreetiim 
'  after  leaving  Elba,  had  distbctly  demonstrated  that 
<^  nothing  was  to  be  trusted  to  the  seeond  political 

death  which  he  proposed  to  submit  to  as  a  xeduse 
:in  England 
*     It  has,  however,  been  urged,  that  if  the  character 

of  the  times  and  his  own  rendered  it  an  act  of  stem 
-necessity  to  take  from  Napoleon  his  personal  firee- 
idom,  his  captivity  ought  to  have  been  at  least  ae* 


^•emsy  in  the  eritical  moment,  ^  That,  at  the  aight  of  the  -pnblie 

^danger,  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  France  wonld  be  opened ;  thai  tl^j 

tNmld  letum  to  him,  and  enable  him  to  saye  the  coontrj  of  Fraaeeu 

It  was  this  which  made  him  pndong  the  time  at  Mafanalioiu-it  was 

this  which  induced  him  to  tarry  yet  longer  at  Rodiefioct.    Tf  he  la 

now  at  S(  Helena,  he  owes  it  to  that  sentiment    It  is  a  train  of 

^tiiOQgfat  ftom  which  he  conid  never  be  separated.   Yet  mon  latdy, 

when  there  was  no  other  reeonroe  than  to  accept  tiie  hospitaEty  of 

the  Bellerophon,  perhaps  it  was  not  without  a  species  of  satisfitftion 

Ifaat  be  found  himself  irresistibly  drawn  on  by  the  cooise  of  erents 

towards  Englsnd,  shioe  being  there  was.bdng  near  France.  He  knew 

wdl  that  he  wonld  not  be  free,  but  he  hoped  to  make  his  qpinioD 

"heard ;  and  then  how  many  chances  would  open  themselves  to  the 

new  direction  which  he  wished  to  inspire."— Sefoar  aatprlt  tU  T- 

Empereur  Ncpoleon^  &c  Tom.  II.  Fartie  SiMne.  -.  We  cannot  on- 

deistand  the  meaning  of  this,  unless.it  implies  that  Napoleon,  while 

tedring  into  England,  on  condition  of  abstaining  ftom  polities,  en- 

:tertaincd  hopes  of  regaining  his  ascendency  in  French  affiurs,  by  and 

through  the  influence  which  he  expected  to  exerdse  over  those  of 

Britain. 

VOL.  IX.  H 
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companied  with  all  marks  of  honourable  diatincuon ; 
and  that  it  was  unnecessarily  cruel  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  his  followers  and  his  own,  l^  refusing  him  the 
Imperial  title  and  personal  obserrances,  which  be 
had  enjoyed  in  his  prosperity,  and  of  which  he  was 
tenadoas  in  adversity. 

It  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  if  anything 
could  hare  been  done  consistent  with  the  main  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  to  save  Napoleon,  in  his  unfor- 
tunate situation,  a  single  pang,  that  measure  should 
have  been  resorted  to.  But  there  could  be  no  reason 
why  Britain,  in  compassionate  courtesy,  should  ^ve 
to  her  prisoner  a  title  which  she  had  refused  to  hun 
dejurCj  evm  while  he  wielded  the  empire  of  France 
dejacto  ;  and  there  were  arguments^  to  be  hereafter 
stated,  which  weighed  powerfully  against  grantii^ 
such  an  indulgence. 

The  place  <^  Napoleon's  confinement,  also^  has 
been  the  subject  of  severe  censure ;  but  the  question 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  right  of  confining  him 
at  all.  If  that  is  denied,  there  needs  no  further  aigu- 
ment ;  for  a  place  of  confinement,  to  be  effectual,  must 
connect  several  circumstances  of  safety  and  seclu- 
sion, each  in  its  degree  aggravating  the  suffinings 
of  the  person  confined,  and  inflicting  pain  which 
ought  only  to  be  the  portion  of  a  legal  prisoner.  But 
if  it  be  granted,  that  a  person  so  formidable  as  Na- 
poleon should  be  debarred  from  the  power  of  making 
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a  second  avatar  on  the  earth,  there  is  perhaps  no 
place  in  the  world  where  so  ample  a  degree  of  security 
could  have  been  reconciled  with  the  same  degree  of 
personal  fi-eedom  to  the  captive,  as  St  Helena. 

The  healthfulness  of  the  climate  of  that  island  will 
be  best  proved  by  the  contents  of  a  report  aosezed  to 
a  return  made  on  20th  March  1820,  by  Dr  Thomas 
Sbortt,  physician  to  the  forces;  from  which  it  iqipears, 
that  among  the  troops  then  stationed  in  St  Hdenai 
constantly  employed  in  ordinary  or  on  fiUigue  duty, 
and  always  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  propor^n 
of  sick  was  only  as  one  man  to  thirty,  even  including 
casualties,  and  those  sent  to  the  hospital  after  pu^^ 
nishment.  This  extraordinary  degree  of  health,  su^ 
perior  to  that  of  most  places  in  the  world,  Dr  Shortt 
imputes  to  the  circumstance  of  the  island  being  jim^ 
ced  in  the  way  of  the  trade-¥rinds,  where  the  continued 
steady  breeze  carries  off  the  superfluous  heat,  and 
with  it  such  effluvia  noxious  to  the  human  constitution^ 
as  it  may  have  generated.  The  same  cause,  bringin§ 
with  it  a  succession  of  vapours  firom  the  ocean,  al^ 
fords  a  cloudy  curtain  to  intercept  the  sun's  rays,  and 
prevents  the  occurrence  of  those  vident  and  rafad 
forms  of  disease,  wludi  present  themselves  (hroughp 
out  the  tropics  in  general.  Checked  perspiration  is  no* 
ticed  as  an  occasional  cause  of  disease,  but  which, 
if  properly  treated,  is  only  fatal  to  those  whose  con- 
stitutions have  been  previpudy  ex:hausted  by  long 
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residence  in  a  hot  climate.  It  should  also  be  obser* 
ved,  that  the  climate  of  the  island  is  remarkably 
steady,  not  varying  upon  an  average  more  than  nine 
or  ten  degrees  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  which  equal- 
ity of  temperature  is  another  great  cause  of  the  gene- 
rid  healthfulness.*  The  atmosphere  is  warm  indeed ; 
but,  as  Napoleon  was  himself  bom  in  a  hot  climate, 
and  was  stated  to  be  afraid  of  the  cold  even  of  Bri- 
tain, that  could  hardly  in  his  case  be  considered  as  a 
disadvantageous  circumstance. 

In  respect  to  Napoleon^'s  personal  treatment,  Sir 
Greorge  Cockbum  proceeded  on  his  arrival  to  ar- 
range this  upon  the  system  recommended  by  his 
final  instructions,  which  run  thus : 

'^  In  committing  so  important  a  trust  to  British 
oflSoers,  the  Prince  Regent  is  sensible  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  impress  upon  them  his  anxious  desire 
that  no  greater  measure  of  severity  with  respect  to 
confinement  or  restriction  be  imposed,  than  what  is 
deemed  necessary  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  that 
duty,  which  the  Admiral,  as  well  as  the  Governor 
of  Saint  Helena,  must  ever  keep  in  mind, — the 
peifi)ct  security  of  General  Buonaparte^s  person. 
Whatever,  consistent  with  this  great  object,  can 
be  allowed  in  the  shape  of  indulgence,  his  Royal 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  X. 
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Highness  is  confident  will  be  willmgly  shown  to  the 
General;  and  he  relies  on  Sir  George  Cockbum^s 
known  zeal  and  energy  of  character,  that  be  will  not 
allow  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  any  improyidenl 
relaxation  of  his  duty.^* 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  these  instructions  that  Sir 
George  Cockburn  acted,  in  selecting  a  place  of  resi* 
dence  for  his  important  prisoner,  while,  at  the  saioe 
time,  he  consulted  Napoleon^s  wishes  as  much  as  the 
case  could  possibly  admit. 

The  accommodation  upon  the  island  was  by  no 
means  such  as  could  be  desired  in  the  drcumstances. 
There  were  only  three  houses  of  a  public  characteTf 
which  were  in  any  degree  adapted  for  such  a  guest 
Two,  the  town  residences  of  the  governor  and  lieu« 
tenant-governor  of  the  island,  were  unfit  for  the  ha- 
bitation of  Napoleon,  because  they  were  within  James 
Town,  a  situation  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  was 
not  advisable.  The  third  was  Plantation-House,  a 
villa  in  the  country,  belonging  to  the  governor,  which 
was  the  best  dwelling  in  the  island.  The  British  ad- 
ministration had  prohibited  the  selection  of  this 
house  for  the  residence  of  the  late  Imperial  captive. 
We  differ  firom  their  opinion  in  this  particular,  be- 


*  Extract  of  a  dispatch  from  Earl  Bathurst,  addressed  to  tht 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  dated  30th  July,  1815. 
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eause  the  very  best  accommodation  tnui  due  to  fallen 
greatness;  and,  in  liis  circnmstances.  Napoleon, 
with  every  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  governor, 
ott^t  to  have  been  the  last  person  on  the  island 
subjected  to  inconvenience.    We  have  little  doubt 

*  •  •  •  * 

that  it  would  have  been  so  arranged,  but  fbr  the 
disposition  of  the  late  French  Emperor  and  hia  fel- 
Ibwers  to  use  evety  point  of  deference,  or  complai- 
sance,  exercised  towards  them,  ad  an  argument  fbr 
pushing  their  pretensions  &rther.  Thus,  the  civile 
ity  showed  by  Admiral  Hotham  aud  Captain  Mait- 
land,  in  manning  the  yards  as  Napoleon  passed  from 
rae  vessel  to  the  other,  was  pleaded  upon  as  a  proof 
that  his  free  and  regal  condition  was  acknowledged 
by  these  officers ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  assigning  for 
his  use  the  best  house  in  the  island,  might,  accords 
ing  to  the  same  mode  of  logic,  have  been  assumed  to 
imply  that  Napoleon  had  no  superior  in  St  Helena. 
Still  there  were  means  of  repelling  this  spirit  of  en- 
croachment, if  it  had  shown  itself;  and  we  think  it 
would  have  been  better  to  risk  the  consequences  inr 
dicated,  and  to  have  assigned  Plantation-House  for 
Ms  resi^nce,  as  that  which  was  at  least  the  beat  ae- 
eommodation  which  the  island  afforded.  Some  cir- 
cumstances about  the  locality,  it  is  believed,  had  ex- 
cited doubts  whether  the  house  could  be  completely 
guarded.  But  this,  at  any  rate,  was  a  question  which 
had  been  considered  at  home,  where,  perhaps,  the 
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aetttal  state  of  the  isknd  was  less  perfeddy  under- 
stood ;  and  Sit  George  Cockbum,  fettered  by  his  in- 
structions,  had  no  choice  m  the  matter. 

Besides  Plantation- House^  there  was  another  resi- 
dence situated  in  the  country,  and  occupied  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-go  vemor,  called  Longwood,  which,  after  all  the 
different  estates  and  residences  in  the  island  had  been 
estamined,  was  chosen  by  Sir  George  Cockbum  as  the 
fiiture  residence  of  NapoleoA.  It  lici  detached  from 
the  generally  inhabited  places  of  the  island,  conso- 
quently  none  were  likely  to  freqaent  its  neighbour- 
hood, unless  those  who  Came  there  on  business.    It 
wa6  also  distant  &om  those  points  which  were  most  ao- 
eeft»ble  to  boats,  which,  tinUl  they  should  be  suffix 
cmtly  defended,  it  was  not  desirable  to  expose  to  the 
observation  of  Napoleon  or  his  military  companions. 
At  Longwood,  too,  there  was  an  ettent  of  levd 
ground,  capable  of  being  observed  and  secured  by 
sentinels,  presenting  a  space  adapted  for  exercise, 
whether  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage ;  and  the  si- 
tuation, being  high,  was  more  cool  than  the  confi- 
ned valleys  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  house  itself 
was  equal  in  accommodation  (though  that  is  not  say«- 
ing  much)  to  any  on  the  island,  Plantation-House  . 
excepted. 

To  conclude,  it  was  approved  of  by  Napdeon, 
who  virited  it  personally,  and  expressed  himself  so 
much  satisfied^  that  it  was  difficult  to  prevail  cm  him 
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to  leave  the  place.  Immediate  preparations  w^ 
.therefore  made,  for  makmg  such  additions  as  should 
render  the  residence,  if  not  such  a  cme  as  could  h^ 
wished,  at  least  as  commodious  as  the  circumstances 
admitted.  Indeed  it  was  hoped,  by  assistance  of  axr 
tificers  and  frames  to  be  sent  from  England,  to  im- 
prove it  to  any  extent  required.  In  the  meanwhile, 
!  until  the  repairs  immediately  necessary  could  be  made 
at  Longwood,  General  Bertrand,  and  the  rest  of  Na* 
-poleon^s  suite,  were  quartered  in  a  furnished  house 
in  James  Town,  while  he  himself,  at  his  own  re-r 
quest,  took  up  his  abode  at  Briars,  a  small  house,  or 
cottage,  romantically  situated,  a  little  way  from  th^ 
town,  in  which  he  could  only  have  one  spare  room  foi 
his  own  accommodation.  Sir  George  Cockbum  woul4 
have  persuaded  him  rather  to  take  up  his  temporary 
abode  in  the  town,  where  the  best  house  in  the  place 
was  provided  for  him.  Napoleon  declined  this  propo- 
sal, pleading  his  natural  aversion  to  expose  himself  to 
the  public  gaze.  Besides  the  solitude,  the  pleasing 
•landscape,  agreeable  especially  to  those  whose  person^ 
have  been  lately  confined  to  a  ship,  and  whose  eyes 
have  long  wandered  over  the  waste  of  ocean,  detar- 
mined  the  Ex-Emperor  in  favour  of  Briars. 

Whilst  dwelling  at  Briars,  Napoleon  limited  him^^ 
self  more  than  was  necessary ;  for,  taking  exception 
at  the  sentinels,  who  were  visible  from  the  windows 
of  the  house,  and  objecting  more  reasonably  to  the 
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reflort  of  visitoni,  he  'sequestered  himself  in  a  smaU 
payilion,  consisting  of  one  good  room^  and  two  smaU 
attic  apartments^  which  stood  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  house.  Of  course,  his  freedom,  unless  when 
accompanied  by  a  British  field-officer,  was  limited  to 
the  small  garden  of  the  cottage,  the  rest  of  the  pm- 
cincts  being  watched  by  sentinels.  Sir  Greorge  Cock- 
bum  felt  for  the  situation  of  his  prisoner,  and  endeih 
Toured  to  hurry  forward  the  improvements  at  Long- 
wood,  in  order  that  Napoleon  might  remove  thither. 
He  employed  for  this  purpose  the  ship-carpenters  of 
the  squadron,  and  ail  the  artificers  the  island  could 
afford ;  ^'  and  Longwood,"^  says  Dr  O^Meara,  **  for 
nearly  two  months,  exhibited  as  busy  a  scene  as  had 
ever  been  witnessed  during  the  war  in  any  of  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  dock-yards  whilst  a  fleet  was  fitting  out  uur 
der  the  personal  direction  of  some  of  our  best  naval 
commanders.  The  Admiral,  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions,  was  frequently  seen  to  arrive  at  Longwood 
shortly  after  sunrise,  stimulating  by  his  presence  the 
St  Helena  workmen,  who,  in  general  lazy  and  indo* 
lent,  beheld  with  astonishment  the  dispatch  and  ac- 
tivity of  a  man-of-war  succeed  to  the  characteristic 
idleness,  which  until  then  they  had  been  accustom- 
.  ed  both  to  witness  and  to  practise.^ 

During  the  £x-Emperor^s  residence  at  Briars, 
he  remained  much  secluded  firom  society,  spent  his 
mornings  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  evening  played 
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medical  attendant,  and  such  other  of  NapoIeon^s  aU 
tendantfi  as  could  not  be  kc^d  within  the  home, 
were,  for  the  tune,  accommodated  with  tents ;  and 
the  Count  and  Countess  Bertrand  were  lodged  m  a 
small  cottage  at  a  place  called  Hut^s-gate,  just  on  the 
verge  of  what  might  be  called  the  priyileged  groundf 
of  Longwood,  whilst  a  hew  house  was  building  for 
th^  reception*  Uppn  the  whole,  as  it  is  scarcely  de* 
nicd,  on  the  one  hand,  that  every  effixrt  was  made  to 
render  Longwood-House  as  commodious  fbt  the  pri« 
soner  as  time  and  means  could  possiUy  permit ;  00, 
on  the  other,  it  must  in  fairness  be  considered,  that 
the  delay,  however  inevitable,  must  have  beai  pain« 
folly «felt  by  the  Ex-Emperor,  confined  to  his  hut  at 
Briars ;  and  that  the  house  at  Longwood,  when  finish- 
ed as  well  as  it  could  be  in  the  drcnmstances,  was 
far  inferior  in  accomnM>dation  to  that  which  every 
Englishman  would  have  desired  that  the  distinguish- 
ed prisoner  should  have  enjoyed  whilst  in  English 
custody. 

It  had  been  proposed  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of 
Longwood  by  constructing  a  habitation  of  wood  upon 
a  suitable  scale,  and  sending  it  out  in  pieces  from 
£ngL?nd,  to  be  put  together  on  the  spot ;  the  only 
mode,  as  the  island  can  scarce  be  said  to  afford  any 
building-materials,  by  which  the  desired  object  of  N». 
poleon'^s  fitting  accommodation  could,  it  was  thought, 
be  duly  attained.  Circumstances,  however,  prevcni- 
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can  compare  with  St  Helena;  which  was  no  doubt.the 
chief  reason  for  its  being  selected  as  the  place  of  Na-* 
poleon^s  detention. 

Dr  0'*Meara,  no  friendly  witness,  informs  us  that 
the  guards,  with  attention  at  once  to  Napoleon'*s  feel- 
ings, and  the  security  of  his  person,  were  posted  in 
the  following  manner  :— 

'^  A  subaltern''s  guard  was  posted  at  the  entranced 
of  Longwood,  about  six  hundred  paces  from  thtf 
house,  and  a  cordon  of  sentinels  and  picquets  war 
placed  round  the  limits.     At  nine  o^clock  the  send-^ 
nels  were  drawn  in  and  stationed  in  communication 
lirlth  each  other,  surrounding  the  house  in  such  po-^ 
sitions,  that  no  person  could  come  in  or  go  out 
without  being  seen  and  scrutinized  by  them.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  house  double  sentinels  were  placed,* 
aind  patrols  were  continually  passing  backward  and 
forward.    After  nine.  Napoleon  was  not  at  liberty 
to  leave  the  house,  unless  in  company  with  a  field 
officer ;  and  no  person  whatever  was  allowed  to  pass 
without  the  counter-sign.    This  state  of  affairs  con- 
tinued until  day-light  in  the  morning.  Every  land-*' 
ing-place  in  the  island,  and,  indeed,  every  place 
which  presented  the  semblance  of  one,  was  furnish- 
ed  with  a  picquet,  and  sentinels  were  even  placed 
upon  every  goat-path  leading  to  the  sea ;  though  in 
truth  the  obstacles  presented  by  nature,  in  almost 
all  the  paths  in  that  direction,  would,  of  themselves. 
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have  proved  insurmountable  to  fio  unwieldy  a  person 
as  Napolecm.^ 

The  precautions  taken  by  Sir  George  Cockbunii 
to  avail  himself  of  the  natural  character  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  island,  and  to  prevent  the  possibi- 
lity of  its  new  inhabitant  making  his  esci^e  by  sea, 
were  so  strict,  as,  even  without  the  assistance  of  a 
more  immediate  guard  upon  his  person,  seemed  to 
exclude  the  possibility,  not  only  of  an  escape,  but 
even  an  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  prisoners 
firom  the  sea-coast 

^'  From  the  various  signal-posts  on  the  island,^ 
continues  the  account  of  Dr  O'Meara,  ^^  ships  are 
frequently  discovered  at  twenty*four  leagues^  di»* 
tance,  and  always  long  before  they  can  approach  the 
shore.  Two  ships  of  war  continually  cruised,  one 
to  windward,  and  the  other  to  leeward,  to  whom  sig- 
nals were  made  as  soon  as  a  vessel  was  discovered 
from  the  posts  on  shore.  Every  ship,  except  a  BnU 
tish  man-of-war,  was  accompanied  down  to  the  road 
by  one  of  the  cruisers,  who  remained  with  her  until 
she  was  either  permitted  to  anchor,  or  was  sent  away* 
No  foreign  vessels  were  allowed  to  anchor,  unless 
under  circumstances  of  great  distress ;  in  which  case, 
no  person  from  them  was  permitted  to  land,  and  m 
officer  and  party  from  one  of  the  sliips  of  war  was 
sent  on  board  to  take  charge  of  them  as  long  as  tbey 
rqoaiopd,  as  well  as  in  order  to  prevent  aoy  impro* 
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per  communicatioiL  Every  fishing-boat  belonging 
to  the  island  was  numbered,  and  anchored  every 
evening  at  sunset,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy.  No  boats,  excepting  guard- 
boats  from  the  ships  of  war,  which  pulled  about 
the  island  all  night,  were  allowed  to  be  down  after 
sunset  The  orderly  officer  was  also  instructed  to 
ascertain  the  actual  presence  of  Napoleon,  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  which  was  done  with  as  much 
ddicacy  as  possible.  In  fiict,  every  human  precau« 
tion  to  prevent  escape,  short  of  actually  incarcera- 
ting or  enchaining  Urn,  was  adq[>ted  by  Sir  George 
Cockbum.^ 
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CHAPTER  V- 

Bmnaparte'i  alleged  grievanoee  considered.'^Rfght  <^  Great 
Britain  to  restrict  hie  Uberty. — Propriety  of  wOkhM* 
ing  the  Title  of  Emperor.^The  Right  of  inepeeting  kit 

',  Correepondence  might  Juive  been  dispeneed  with, — Regular 
tUm  that  a  British  Orderly  Officer  should  see  Napoleon  at 
certain  times  in  the  day — its  importance. — Limits  allowed 
Napoleon  for  his  walks  and  rides.^^Complainti  urged  by 
Las  Cases  against  Sir  George  Cockbum, — Measures  adopt'- 
ed  by  the  European  Powers  to  secure  Napoleon's  safe  eus* 
tody. — Sir  Hudson  Lowe  appointed  Governor  of  St  Helena 
— his  Qualifications  for  the  Office  considered, — Information 
given  by  General  Crourgaud  to  Government. — Agitation  (f 
various  Plans  for  Bwmaparte's  Escape, — Writers  on  the 
subject  of  Napoleon's  Residence  at  St  Helena, — Napoleon's 
irritating  Treatment  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,'^Interviews  be» 
tween  them. 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  prosecuted  our  task,  each 
year  has  been  a  history  which  we  have  found  it  di& 
ficult  to  contain  within  the  limits  of  half  a  volume; 
remaining  besides  conscious,  that,  in  the  necessary 
compression,  we  have  been  obliged  to  do  injustice  to 
the  importance  of  our  theme.     But  the  years  of  im- 
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prisonment  which  pauss  so  much  rooie  slowly  to  the 
captive,  occupy,  with  their  melancholy  monotony, 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  page  of  history ;  and  the 
tale  of  five  years  of  St  Helena,  might,  so  &r  as  events 
are  concerned,  be  sooner  told  than  the  history  of  a 
single  campaign,  the  shortest  whidi  was  fought  un* 
der  Buonaparte^s  auspices*  Yet  these  years  were 
painfully  roariked,  and  indeed  embittered,  by  a  train 
of  irritating  disputes  betwixt  the  prisoner  and  the 
officer  to  whom  was  committed  the  important^  and 
yet  most  delicate,  task  of  restraimng  his  liberty ,,  and 
cutdng  off  all  prospect  of  escape,  and  whose  duty  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  to  mix  the  necessary  degree  of 
vigilance  with  as  much  courtesy,  and  we  will  add 
kindness,  as  Napoleon  could  be  prevailed  on  to  ac- 
cept 

We  have  had  considerable  opportunity  to  collect 
information  on  this  subject,  the  correspondence  of 
Sir  Hndson  Lowe  with  his  Majesty^s  government 
having  been  opened  to  our  researches  by  the  libera- 
lity of  Lord  Bathurst,  late  secretary  of  state  &r  the 
colonial  department  This  communication  has  oia- 
bled  us  to  speak  with  confidence  respecting  the  gene- 
ral principles  by  which  the  British  government  were 
guided  in  their  instructions  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and 
the  tenor  of  these  instructions  themselves.  We  there- 
fore propose  to  discuss,  in  the  first  place,  the  allied 
grievances  of  Napoletm,  as  they  arose  out  of  the  ish' 
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strueUons  of  the  Britbb  govenuaent,  t^erm^  as  a 

feoond  subject  of  dwcusMoa,  the  &rth|Br  osmfiu^^U 

of  tbe  zggnxMted  rKk9§e  in;  which  tbeae  inBtnieticma 

ate  alleged  to  have  been  execiittodby  the  Gidirenior 

of  St  Helena.    On;  the  lattes  sulgeet,  our  infopmeft 

uon  18  less  perfect,  firom  the  distance  of  Sax  Hu^^ 

Lowe  firom  Europe  precluding  persomd'inquirjrf  and 

t&eittpofisibility  of  producing  imparlaal  evidtiMBe  <id 

tha  sulgeet  of  a  long  train  of  nmnite  and.  petty  il^ 

dents,  eaoh  of  which  neoeasarily  demanda*  iiprest^gib 

tiMi,  and' is  the  aobject  of  inculpation  and  dffisieei 

We  haTe,  ftowerer,  the  means  of  sayitig  aomeching 

upon  diis  subject  also. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  daaimstanotfit.qf 

Napoleon^s  surrender  to  the  Briti  A,  without  xeserrei 

qualification,  or  condition  of  any  kind ;  and  we.bfre 

seen^  that  if  he  sustaind  any  disappaintmant  in 

bdng  detained  a  prisoner,  instead  of  hriog  qmsIp 

deredas  a.guest,  or  firee  inmate  of  Britain^ iti  mvM 

fh)m  the  failure  of  hopes  whibht  he  had.i^diQp||ttl 

on  hia  own  ddculadon,  without  thoc  slightest  anoeu* 

lament  fi!«>m  detain  MsaiUand.  We  doubt  gmt* 

ly,  indeed*  if  his  most  sanguine  esqMetatbpa  m^ 

seriously  anticipated  a  reception  very  diffiorent  firom 

what  he  experienced;  at  least  he  testified. UttlSfOr 

no  surprise  wh^  informed  of  his  destiny^    But, 

at  any  rata,  he  wias'  a  priaonoi  of  war,  hcring  .ae^ 

c)uired  by  his  suntnderno  right  save  to  daimiafi^i 

ty  of  life  and  limb.     If  the  English  nation  had  in- 
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veigled  tiipaSeM  itito  a  ca^ittdMioir,  under  condi- 
tiottf  iflMk  they  bad  8ub0eq[deiidy  bi^keti,  he  woalff 
haVie  bi^'  iii'  ihe  condidoii  of  foiiinM&t,'  wtumi, 
ne^f^thdfesii,  U^  immoreS  hi-  a  iiwigeM.  0t^  if  he 
fidd  heA  ixMlxS  fif^Tiint  the  Prince  Reg^it  of  Eog* 
md'  fir'  lli%  cihtnieter  of  ah  affjr,  hHd'  bcMi  at  finfl 
reMiVcid'tiritH'  doitrteoiiii'  hospftality,  and  tUen  oom« 
mitfed  to  ^nfiiiemeilt  m  a  prabniery  his  eaie  tN»idd 
ha[i%  ap^iofli6hed'that  of  Pinice  Ferdinand' dfSpaifa, 
tfejMmhed  tb  Bkydnnei  But  we  should  be  ashaniM 
fK^iihdicate'oiir  cimkltry  by  qiio^g^  ihe  evil  eiiikm* 
pfe'of  our  enemy.  Trukh  and  Falaehbod  xenkaSn  iAi-- 
mutable  and  irreconcilable;  and  the  worst 'criminal 

I  f  >  • 

otghf  hot  to  bid  piciceedtd  against  according  to  his 
01^  exaihple,  but  according  to  the  general  riilM  t>f 
jttiitice.  NeVertSdess,  it  greatfy  dhmhithes  bur  iflite- 
resf  in  a  complaint,  if  he  who  prefers  it  has  himself 
fatMi  in  ilie  habit  of  meting  to  others  with  the  sKme 
tiiffidr  weight  and  meiEuure,  which  he  compldnk  of 
when  used  towards  himsdf. 

Niipc9e6hi  therefov6,  being  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
tS  be  disjpbSed'  of  as  such,  (a  pmit  which  admita'of 
no  dispute^)  we-hate,  wie  conceive,  fhrther  proved, 
^'  biff  r^dtod^wi  And  the  territories  of  Great  Bri. 
tahi  was  what'  ciMiId  hardly  take  place  consisttotly 
with  the  safety  of  Europe.  To  baye  ddivered  him 
up  t6  any  of  the  other  idfied  i^ets,  whose  govem- 
mckit  wioi  of  a  cfaaraeter  simUar  to  his  own,  would 
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certainly  have  been  highly  objectionable ;  since  in 
doing  so  Britain  would  have  so  fiur  broke  faith  with 
him,  as  to  part  with  the  power  of  protecting  his  per- 
sonal safety,. to  which  extent  the  country  to  which 
he  surrendered  himself  stood  undeniably  pledged.  It 
only  remained  to  keep  this  important  prisoner  in  such 
a  state  of  restraint,  mb  to  insure  his  not  having  the 
means  of  making  a  second  esci^pe,  and  agun  invol* 
ving  France  and  Europe  in  a  bloody  and  doubtful 
war.  St  Helena  was  selected  as  the  place  of  his  de- 
tention, and,  we  think,  with  much  propriety ;  since 
the  nature  of  that  sequestered  island  afforded  the 
means  finr  the  greatest  certainty  of  security,  with  the 
least  restriction  on  the  personal  liberty  of  the  distin- 
guished prisoner.  Waves  and  rocks  around  its 
shores  afforded  the  security  of  walls,  ditches,  bars, 
and  bolts,  in  a  citadel ;  and  his  hours  of  ezerdse 
might  he  safely  extended  over  a  space  of  ma^y  miles, 
mstead  of  being  restrained  within  the  narrow  and 
guarded  limits  of  a  fortress. 

The  right  of  imprisoning  Napoleon  being  conce- 
ded, or  at  least  proved,  and  the  selection  of  St  He- 
lena, as  his  place  of  residence,  being  vindicated,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  the  principle,  that 
everything  possible  ought  to  have  been  done  to  alle- 
viate the  pttnful  feelings,  to  which,  in  every  point  of 
view,  a  person  so  distinguished  as  Napoleon  must 
have  been  subjected,,  by  so  heavy  a  change  of  for- 
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tune.  We  would  not,  at  that  mom^t,  bare  remem- 
bered the  livies  lost,  fortunes  destroyed)  and  hopes 
blighted,  of  so  many  hundreds  of  our  oountrymen, 
civilians  travelling  in  France,  and  detiuned  there 
against  every  rule  of  civilised  war ;  nor  have  thought 
ourselves  entitled  to  avenge  upon  Napoleon,  in  his 
misfortunes,  the  cruel  inflictions,  whidi  his  policy,  if 
not  his  inclination,  prompted  him  tb  award  against 
others.  We  would  not  have  made  his  dungeon  so' 
wretched,  as  that  of  the  unhappy  N^ro  chief, 
starved  to  death  amidst  the  Alpine  snows.  We 
would  not  have  surrounded  him,  while  a  prisoner, 
with  spies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin ;  or, ' 
as  in  that  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  have  spread  a  trap 
for  him  by  means  of  an  emissary  Hke  the  fidse 
Baron  SoUi,  who,  in  proffering  to  assist  his  escape, 
should  have  had  it  for  an  object  to  obtain  a  pretekice' 
for  treating  him  more  harshly.  These  things  we 
would  not  then  have  remembered ;  or,  if  we  could  not 
banish  them  from  our  recollection,  in  considering  how 
far  fraud  and  ignoble  violence  can  debase  genius, 
and  render  power  odious,  we  would  have  remembered 
them  as  examples,  not  to  be  followed,  but  shunned. 
To  prevent  the  prisoner  from  resuming  a  power  whidi 
he  had  used  so  fatally,  we  would  have  regarded  as 
a  duty  not  to  Britain  alone,  but  to  Europe  and  to 
the  world.  To  accompany  his  detenticm  with  every 
alleviation  which  attention  to  his  safe  custody  would 
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permit,  wis  a  d^  due,  if  not  to  hi^  perstmal  deserts, 
at  least  to  our  own  noUeneas.  With  i^ch  feeUngs 
upon  the  subject  in  general,  we  proceed  to  cooisider 
the  most  prominent  salgects  of  compl^t,  which 
Buonaparte  and  his  advoGstes  have  brought  against 
the  adminis^ation  of  Gieat  Britain,  for  their  frefit- 
ment  of  the  distinguished  exile. 

The  first  loud  sulgect  of  complaint  has  bea^  al- 
ready touched  upon,  that  the  Imperial  title  was  ^ot 
giTen  to  Napoleon,  and  that  he  was  only  addressed 
and  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  a  general  officer 
of  the  highest  rank.  On  this  subject  Niipoleon  wss 
paiticulariy  tenacious.  He  was  not  of  the  number  of 
those  pcnoDS  mentioned  by  the  Ladn  poet,  whp,  in 
poferty  and  exile,  suited  dieir  titles  and  their  lan- 
goagf  to  their  condition.*  On  the  contrary,  he  «»}>• 
tended  with  great  obstinacy,  from  the  time  he  caane 
t^Portsmonth,  on  his  right  to  be  treated  as  f^jCsown. 
ed  Head ;  nor  was  there,  mb  we  have  nodcei^  ^ 
none  fiertile  source  of  discord  betwixt  h^  and  tI|S 
gOidemcn  of  his  suite  on  one  ude,  and  the  .Gover* 


Et  tngicus  plerumque  dolet  semione  pedestri. 
Tdepkni  dl  PeUuiy  cum  pauper  et  exal  uterque, 
Pnj^  tmpuUM  et  sesquipedaliA  verba. 

HoR.  Art.  Poctka. 

Pi^Dces  win  sometimes  mourn  their  lot  in  prose. 

Pd«u  mA  TelcphuB,  broke  dovn  by  woet, 

In  indigence  tpji  exile  forced  to  roam, 

Leave  sounding  phrase,  and  long-tailM  words,  at  home. 
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nor  of  Si  Hdcaa  on  the  other,  tium  thcfWilinaqiom 
clain^  )on  NapoleeBlB  part,  fer  konooiSvaiiidfoRBS  of 
addms,  which  thcordtisof  the  J3ritish  goyctameat 
iiaaproiiiBiteatiie  goTemoviiOB  gBmring,^ntt  waicii, 
tkerofoBe,  Napdeon's  knowlodge  4if  a  aoMitr^a  4o4r 
ahauld  have  prerented  hitexactiBg.  Bot,  iDdcfMndU 
cntly  of  the  govemmr's  imtnKtiooa,  Bijanapafttfa 
claia  tothe  peculiar  distiiictioi^  of  a  aovareigft  priade 
waaliaUe  to  ^pettion,  bodi  ai  respect  of  iheparty^hgr 
whooB  it  was  innbted  on,  and  in  rdaden  to  t)M'g»- 
veminent  &mxk  whom  it  waa  clauned. 

NapoLeoD,  it  canaot  be  deaied,  had  been  nat^aDly 
an  Easperor,  but  periiaps  the  mott  powerfiil  tint  hae 
crer  existed;  and  he  had  been  adBOowkdged aa 
sudi  by  all  the  continental  sovereigns.  Bnt  he  had 
been  oompelled,  in  1614,  to  lay  astcb  aad  abdicate 
the  empire  of  Franoe)  aad  to  receive  in  ^xdbaage 
the  tide  of  Eaiperor  of  Elba.  His  brcaoh  of  the 
treai^  of  Paris  was  in  essenee  a  renunoiatioti.of 'the 
empire  of  Elba;  and  the  reassumption  af  that  «f 
Fmace  was  so  fiir  ftwn  being  admitted  by  tbealliea, 
that  he  was  declared  an  outlaw  by  the  Congress  at 
Vienna.  Indeed,  if  this  second  oceupation  of  the 
French  throve  were  even  to  be  admitted  as  in  any  re- 
spect re-establishing  hiefoirfeHied  daim  to  thalmpeiial 
dignity,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  himsdf  a  se- 
cond time  abdicated,  and  finrmally  ramnaced  a  aecond 
time  the  dignity  he  had  in  an  unhappj^  hour  reasso* 
mcd.  But  if  Napoleon  had  no  jusi  pretetioon  to  the 
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Impexial  title  or  honours  after  his  second  a1 
even  from  those  who  had  before  acknowle^ed  him  as 
Emperor  of  France,  still  less  had  he  any  rightiostitle 
which  he  had  laid  down,  from  a  natbn  who  hadne? er 
acquiesced  in  his  taking  it  up.  At  no  time  had  Ghnat 
]foitain  recognised  him  as  Emperor  of  Fianoe  t  a&d 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  expressly  declined  to  accede  to 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  he  was  acknoidedgedas 
Emptor  of  Elba.  Napoleon,  indeed,  firanded^  or 
attempted  to  found,  an  aigumeni  upon  the  tsaa^  of 
Amiens  having  been  concluded  with  hinit  whaahe 
hdd  the  capacity  of  First  Consul  of  Fraaoew  Bat 
he  had  himself  destroyed  the  Consular  gorem- 
ment,  of  which  he  then  constituted  theliead;  and 
his  having  been  once  First  Cimsul  gave  him  no  more 
tide  to  tiie  dignity  of  Emperor,  than  theDiraetoru 
sh^  of  Barras  invested  Mm  with  the  same  litlai .  On 
no  occasion  whatsoever,  whether  diieetly  or  >by isapfi- 
cation,  had  Grieat  Britain  recognised  thetitkiaflMr 
prisoner  to  be  considered  as  a  sovereign  prineet^  mad 
it  was  surely  too  late  to  ex|iect  aoquicaeenoeiadains 
in  his  present  situation,  whidi  had  not  been  admitted 
when  he  was  actually  master  ^  half  the  W(»UL;. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that,  admitting  that  Napo^ 
lebn^s  daim  to  be  treated  with  royal  ceremooial  was 
in  itsdf  groundless^  yet  since  he  hadaotually  ea^ed 
the  throne  for  so  many.years,  the  British  winiatsrs 
ought  to  have  allowed  to  him  that  rank  whichhe 
had  certainly  poBamsed  dejacto^  though  noide  Jure. 
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The  trifling  points  of  rank  and  ceveoMmial  ought,  it 
may  be  thought,  according  to  the  prindplea  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  express,  to  have  been  con* 
ceded  to  eclipsed  sovereignty  and  downfidlen  great* 


To  this  it  nay  be  replied,  that  if  the  conocflGoon 
recommended  oouhlhave had  no fiirther  ccmsequenoes 
than  to  mitigate  the  repininga  of  Napoleoiw^if  he 
could.have  fiMmd  comfort  in  the  empty  sound  <^ 
iitlea,  or  if  the  observance  of  formal  etiquette  could 
have  recondled  his  feelings  to  his  mriancholyand 
dethroned  condition,  without  altering,  the  relarive 
4Btate  of  the  question  in  other  xespects— nmch  conces* 
mon  ou^ht  not  to  have  been  refiised  to  himb 

But  the  real  cause  of  his  desiring  to  haYOy^andof 
the  British  government's  persisting  in  refusmgiijto 
him,  the  name  and  honours  of  a  soveDD^;n»*  Iqr  a 
great  deal  deqier.  It  is  true,  that  it  waa  a^feihle 
of  Buonaparte,  incident,  perhaps,  to  his  siiaiatbn  as 
m  Poroeim  amongst  the  Crowned  Heads  of  Europe, 
to  be  at  all  times  pecuUariy  and  anxiously  Si^ckoui^ 
that  the  most  strict  etiquette  and  fiirm  should  be 
observed  about  his  person  and  court  But  granting 
Ihal  his  vanity,  as  well  as  his  pcdicy,  was  concern- 
ed in  insisting  upon  suefa  rigid  cesemimial  as  \m.%B%* 
quently  dispensed  with  by  sovereigns  of  andenitde- 
seent,  and  whose  title  ia  unquestUmaUe,  it'wiU  not 
fellow  diat  a  person  of  his  senseand  capadty  could 
have  beat  gratified^  even  if  indulged  in  all  the  marks 
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iif  CKAHnal  iafloeiioe  paid  to  tbe  6«eat  Mogul,  on 
ooBiikion  tiiat,  like  4he  later  desoendante  of  Tunar, 
he  was  alill  to  remain  HidaseprMmieiu  JhsfVEBpoat 
ift  MMieiotidy  dainnag  the  aaBeof  maavitreigay  «» 
to  establiali  his  claim  to  the  immunities  belongbg 
to  ikfaat  title.  He  hadirizeady  oKperieaoeijil.Illba 
the  iu^  to  be'dexiycd  firom  eaeding  a  tttrieeiof 
etiquette  het(^xt  his  person  uad  aagr  anamireflHnt 
visitor.  Onoe  adonowicdgod  «.  T^fisror,  k>fiUo«^ 
ed,ef  coMTse,  that  he  was  totetaealod  assaoaiitt 
ev«7  farticiilar  (  and  thus  it  visnld  bxwe  heomm 
iaqpeetibk  to  enfioiee  aoch  legniations  aaieaeiak 
sofartely  demanded.  £)r  .Us  safe  coatodyi  &mh  a 
staiuSf  onee  graaltd,  ironld  hafe.fmmidiod;Nap» 
looBi  vith  ageneral  argnment  i^ainst  every. pswau* 
tion  :irhich  mif^t  be  taken  to  prevent  his-  eacapa 
Who  eveir  heard  of  an  Emperor  restEided  indus^paa^ 
manades,  or  aubjected,  in  certain  eases,  totiieiani^ 
vcillanee  of  an  officer,  and  the  restraint  of  ssntinds  i 
Or hov could  those  precautions  i^gsinsteasapeiiliyo 
been  takei^  without  izrererenoe  to  the  person  of  « 
Crowned  Head,  which,  in  the  ctsonmstaneea  of  ^(Aa^ 
polaoBi>3aonapairte,  were  indispensably  aeoossasyJ 
Those  readers,  therefore,  who  n»y  be  ofiOfanioii  that 
it  was  neetSBuy  that\Niq)oleon  shonld  fae^BsafcraiDed 
of  hia  liberty^  ^aauat  also  allow  that  the  Bditish»:99^ 
veraaent  would  hoYe  aoted  imprudently  if  they  had 
gratuitously  invested  him  with  a  chasaoter  which 
th^  had  hitherto  refused  him,  and  that  at  the  very 
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n^omeitf  when  tbdff  doing  ao  WM  to  add  to  ibe  cUf- 
ctjjikies  attending  bifl  safe  custody. 

Tbe  question,  however,  does  not  terminatie  e(v» 
here ;  for  not  only  "was  .Great  Britain  4t  full  liben^ 
to  xelase  to  Bnonapacte  it  tide  which  ;sbe  had  nev^ 
recognised  as  hi9  due-*-iMt  6laly  woidi  her  (pcanting 
it  fa»?e  been  attended  with  gr^  practical  ixuso^ji^ 
i;ijwQe,  but  farther,  ^na  oenUd  ffolt  Inave  complied  ^tb 
bis  wifihes,  without  a£>rdi|^  4bc  most  serious  caiiye 
of  4x»n]^aiat  to  her  ally  jthe  Soilg  pf  France.  IfNa* 
pcdeon  was  called  Empimr,  lua  ikh  coidd  apply  tQ 
jE^rance alone;  andif  haffasadkAoffledgedasEwfiiPvMr 
jof  Franca,  af  whft  cotiniry  iwas  I«P^is  ^Vlll.  Xwfi  9 
Many  wars  have  arisen  fiap  no  other  caiusatiiaii  that 
^  gov;«rniDe»t  af  cna  country  has  gtvaa^Uie  titla  mi 
eapamonial  due  to  a  asTereign,  to  a  person  pfatend** 
ijig  to  4he  tbr^iia  of  the  other,  and  it  is  a  ground  0f 
quairal  recognised  by  the  law  of  naticms*  It  ia  true, 
cirouaMtaaces  aii|^  hmis  pngyentad  JLoius  fynaw* 
seming  the  sttppoiedirecogaition  of  aaoyal  AaamUt 
in  his  lirilff  asseferely  as  Britain  did  the  lidpi$w«> 
kfdgment  of  iha  (MtUed  Stuarts  by  Lams  ZIV,^  yet 
it  iMst  haira  he^  the  sulgect  of  aMow  ^ampiaint^ 
the  rather  that  a  conduct  itoadiag  to  instate  £i«^ 
land's  iaofuieseenea'in  the  Impetial  titla  <dauned  by 
Napolaoa^  coild  nathal  keep  aliira  dangaraus  laoob 
lection^'iand  enccunige  a  danigerotts  fiic<ion  hi  .the 
bosain  of  Fvanoe. '^ 

Yet,  notwitfafitanding  aU  wa  hare  said,  we  feel 
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thero  was  an  awkwardness  in  approadiing  the  indi- 
vidual  who  had  been  so  pre-eminendy  powerful, 
with  the  familiarity  applicable  to  one  who  had  never 
stood  more  high  above  others  than  he  would  have 
done  merely  as  General  Buonaparte.  A  compro- 
mise was  offered  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  in  propo- 
sing to  make  use  of  the  word  Napolecm,  as  a  more  dig- 
nified s^le  of  addressing  his  prisoner.  Butaneaqr 
and  respectable  alternative  was  in  the  prisonerls  own 
power.  Napoleon  had  but  to  imitate  other  Sovereigns, 
who,  either  when  upon  foreign  travel,  er  when  odier 
cireumstances  require  it,  usually  adopt  aoonvwtifmal 
appellative,  which,  while  thdr  doing  so  waves  so  part 
of  thm  own  daim  of  right  to  royal  honours,  is  equally 
fior  fiom  a  conoession  of  that  right  cm  the  part  of  those 
who  may  have  oocasbn  to  transact  with  them.  Loms 
XVIIL  was  not  the  less  the  legitimate  King  of 
France,  that  he  was  for  many  years,  and  in  various 
countries,  only  known  by  the  name  of  the  Count  ds 
Lide.  The  conveniency  of  the  idea  had  strudc  Na- 
poleon himself;  for  at  one  time,  when  talking  of  the 
coiididons  of  his  residence  in  England,  he  mid  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  assume  the  name  of  Meu- 
roo,  an  aide-de-camp  who  had^ed  by  his  side  at  the 
battle  of  Areola.  But  it  seems  that  Ni^kon,  more 
tenacious  of  form  than  a  prince  who  had  been  cra- 
dled in  it,  considered  this  vailing  <^  his  dignity  as 
too  great  a  concession  on  his  part  to  be  granted  te 
the  Governor  of  St  Helena.    Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  at 
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one  time,  desirous  to  compromlfle  this  silly  subject 
of  dispute,  would  baye  been  contented  to  render 
Napoleon  the  title  of  Excellency,  as  due  to  a  FiekU 
Mareschal,  but  neither  did  this  meet  with  accepta* 
tion.  Napoleon  was  determined  diher  to  be  acknow* 
ledged  by  the  governor:  as  Emperor,  or  to  retain  his 
grievance  in  its  fiiU  extent.  No  modifications  could 
be  devised  by  which  it  could  be  rendered  palatable. 
Whether  this  pertinadty  in  claiming  a  title  which 
was  rendered  ridiculous  by  his  situation,  was  the  re- 
sult of  some  leelings  which  led  him  to  doubt  his  own 
title  to  greatness,  when  his  ears  were  no  longer  flat- 
tered by  the  language  of  humility,  or  whether  the 
political  considerations  just  alluded  to,  rendered  him 
obstinate  to  refuse  all  epithets,  except  one  which 
might  found  him  in  daims  to  those  indemnitiea  «id 
privileges  with  which  so  high  a  title  is  intimate,  and 
from  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  inseparable,  it  if.  im- 
possiUe  for  us  to  say ;  vanity  and  policy  mightcom* 
bine  in  recommending  to  him  perseverance  in  his 
claim.  But  the  strife  should  certably,  for  his  own 
sake^havebeenabandoned,  when  the  point  remainedat 
issue  betwem  the  gov^miNr  and  him  only,  since  even 
if  the  former  had  wished  to  comply  with  the  prisooh 
er^s  desbeB,.bis  instructions  forbade  him  to  do  sp^ 
To  continue  an  unavailing  struggle,  was  only  to  in- 
vite the  mortifiqition  of  defeat  and  repulse.  Yet 
Nftpolepn  ftnd  his  fidlowers  retained  so  much  seni- 
sibility  on  this  subject,  that  though  they  must  have 
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been  tware  that  Sir  HxidBon  Lowe  (mly  u^  thiii  lon- 
goige  ptescribed  by  bis  govennnenti  and  hk^kei 
daitod  use  no  otber,  this unfbrtanateplinK^ of  Getie^ 
ral  Bnonaparie  occotting  8o=  oftoi  in  their'  eG/ffe* 
Bpondence)  seemed  to  render  every  allMilpl  af  coifti- 
liation  a  Species  of  deri>gatfam  and  insult^  and  niadis 
stteh  overtoMr  resemble  a  coar&e  cloth  tied  6Tef  a  rtfvr 
woottd,  which  it  ftets  and , injures  more  dum  it  ^h^ 
tecCi* 

WhatiSTer  might  be  the  merits  of 'the'dtfn^  ad  be- 
tWeen  Nii{)oleon  and  ihe  BHtirir  minutqr,  it  was  ddtf 
that  Sir  George  Cockbom  and  Sir  Hudsmi  Lowe  wete 
left  by  their  instructions  no  optioii'  itt  the  nilitter  at 
issue.  These  instructions  bore  that  Napoleon,  thdr 
pttscmer,  was  to  receive  the  style  and  tiretttment  due 
to  G^eral  Buonaparte,  a  prisoner  of  wat ;  attd  it  Wtt 
aft  their  peril  if  they  gave  him  a  higher  tidis,  or  a  dlf. 
ferent  style  of  attention  from  what  diat  title  implied. 
No  ctole  coidd  know  better  than  Napoleon  how  iftriat- 
ly  a  soldier  is  bound  by  his  consigne;  and  to  u^brtdd' 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  as  ungenerous,  unmanly,  and  fao 
forth,  because  he  did  not  disobey  the  instructiofnS'i^ 
bis  goyemment,  was  all  unreasonable  as  to  hdp^  that 
his  lemonstrances  could  have  any  effect  save  those  ^ 
irritation  and  annoyance.  He  oaght  to  have'bMi 
aware  thM' pasting  to  reseiit,  in  rough  nid  iiMuIt- 
ing  temus  th^ deptivalioriof  his  titlfe on  he  pabrt  of 
aa  officer  who  was  prohibited  fit)m  using  it;  mi^ 
indeed  frd  and  provoke  one  with  whom  it  wotildhave 
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been  best  to  keep  upon  civU  terms,  but  could  not 
bring  hini'  one  incll  neaier  to  the  point  which  he  so 
anxiously  desired  to  attain. 

In  &ct>  this  ttivial  but  unhappy  subject  of  dispute 
was  of  a:  character  so  subtle,  that  it  penetrated  into 
tbe.  whole  correspondence  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Governor,  and  tended  to  vabc  with  gall  and  vino^ 
gar  aU<  attempts  made  by  the  latter  to  cidtivate 
something  like  civil  intercourse.  This  unllicky  bam 
rier  of  etiquette  started  up  and'poiA>ned.the  wAole 
effect  of  any  intended-  politeness.'  While  ^George 
Cockbum  remuned  on  the  island,. for  examp]e,ihe 
^ve  more  than  one  ball,  to  which  General  Buotied^ 
pai^^  and  his  suite  were  regulatiy  invited.  Inaim]^ 
lar.  circumstances,  Henry  IV.  or  Charles  II.  Would 
have  attended  the  ball>  and  to  a  cert«nty  Would 
har^  danced  with  the  prettiest  young  woman  present^ 
witboutf  dreaming  that,. by)  so  doing,  they  derogalied 
fioBQupDetensions:  derived  ficom  a  long  line  of  royal  an* 
cestors^  Buonaparte  and  LaaCases^. on  the  oontrary, 
took  JoSsace  afe  the  familiarity,  and  wrote  it  down  ag  a 
wiifiU  and  flagrant  affiront  on  the  part  of  the  admiraL 
These  were  not  the  fedinga  of  a'  man  of  conactooa 
dignity  of  inind,  but  of  an  upstart^  who  conoeiveS'the 
hisiour  of  pre&rment  not  to  oonsist  in  having  en* 
joyed,,  or  in  still  possessing,  w  high-situation>  gaiHi 
ed  by  superiority  of  talent,,  so  liiUofa  as  in  wearing 
th^ -robes,  or  listenfaig  U>  the  souadiDg  tidbsj 
are  attai^d  to  it; 
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A  fubject,  upon  which  we  are  adled  upon  to  ex- 
press much  more  sympathy  with  the  conditioii  of 
Napoleon,  than  moves  us  upon  the  enidderatioii*<rf 
hb  abrogated  title,  is,  the  screen  whidi  was  drawn 
betwixt  him,  and,  it  m^  be  said,  die  living  worid, 
through  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  penetrate,  by 
letter,  even  to  his  dearest  friends  and  rdatrres,  tti- 
ksB  such  had  been  previously  communieated  to  aad 
read  by  the  governor  of  the  island. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  this  is  an  inconv^enoe 
to  which  prisoners  of  war  are,  in  all  cases,  subjected; 
nor  do  we  know  any  country  in  wUch  their  panrie 
is  held  so  sacred  as  to  induce  the  government  to  dis- 
pense with  the  right  of  inspecting  their  letlenL  Yet 
the  Ugh  place  so  lately  occu[Hed  by  tiie  fidlen  mo- 
nardi  might,  we  think,  have  claimed  fir  Mat  mme 
dispensation  from  a  restriction  so  humSiatii^.  If  a 
third  person,  cold-blooded  at  best,  perhi^  indhied 
to  hold  up  to  scorn  the  expressions  of  our  grief  or  ew 
affection,  is  permitted  to  have  the  review  of  tlie  c& 
fusions  of  our  heart  towards  a  wife,  a  sister,  a  faro- 
Aer,  or  a  bosom-friend,  the  correspondence  tiMns 
half  its  value;  and,  forced  as  we  are  to  keep  it  willl- 
in  the  bounds  of  the  most  discreet  cauti<m,  it  be- 
comes to  us  rather  a  new  source  of  mortificatioBf  Am 
the  opening  of  a  communion  with  those  absent  pei^ 
waoBi  whoee  friendship  and  attachment  we  h<dd  t6  be 
the  dearest  possession  of  our  lives.  We  the  mdMr 
think  that  some  exercise  of  this  privilege  might  have 
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been  left  to  Napoleon,  without  any  risk  of  endan- 
geiing  tbe  safe  custody  of  his  person ;  because  we  are 
pret^  well  convinced  that  all  efforts  strictly  to.  en- 
force this  regulation  did,  and  must  have  proved,  in- 
e&ctualy  and  that  in  some  cases  by  means  of  mo- 
ney,  and  at  other  times  by  the  mere  influence  of 
compassion,  he  and  his  followers  would  always  ac- 
quire the  means  of  transmitting  private  letters  from 
the  island  without  regard  to  the  restriction.  What- 
ever, therefore,  was  to  be  apprehended  of  danger 
in  this  species  of  intercourse  by  letter,  was  much 
more  likely  to  occur  in  a  clandestine  correspondence, 
than  in  one  carried  on  even  by  sealed  letters,  open- 
ly and  by  permission  of  the  government.  We  can- 
not help  expressing  our  opinion,  that,  considering 
the  accurate  attention  of  the  police,  which  would 
naturally  have  been  turned  in  foreign  countries  to- 
wards letters  from  St  Helena,  there  was  little,  dan- 
ger of  the  public  post  being  made  use  of  for  any  dan- 
gerous machinations.  Supposing,  thereCire,  that  die 
£zile  had  been  permitted  to  use  it,  it  would  have 
been  too  dangerous  to  have  risked  any  [Hroposal.for 
Ub  escape  through  that  medium.  A  secret  corre- 
qpondence  must  have  been  resorted  to  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  that  under  circumstances  which  would  have 
put  every  well-meaning  person,  at  least,  upon  his 
guijrd against  bebg aiding  in  it;  since,  i 
i^amiela.  of  communication  were  opan  to 
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er,  there  could  have  been  no  justifiable  reason  finr 
his  resorting  to  private  means  of  forwarding  letters 
from  the  island.  At  the  same  time,  while  such  is 
our  opinion,  it  is  founded  upon  reasoning  totally  un- 
connected with  the  claim  of  right  urged  by  Napo- 
leon ;  as  his  situation,  considering  him  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  a  most  important  one,  unquestionably 
entitled  the  government  of  Britain  to  lay  him  un- 
der all  the  restrictions  incident  to  persons  in  that 
situation. 

Another  especial  subject  of  complaint  pleaded 
upon  by  Napoleon  and  his  advocates,  arose  from  a 
regulation,  which,  we  apprehend,  was  so  essential  to 
his  safe  custody,  that  we  are  rather  surprised  So  find 
it  was  dispensed  with  upon  any  occasion,  or  to  any 
extent;  as,  if  fiiUy  and  regularly  complied  with,  it 
would  have  afforded  the  means  of  relaxing  a  €0&» 
siderable  proportion  of  other  restrictions  of  a  ha- 
rassbg  fnd  irritating  character^  liable  to  be  chan- 
ged, from  time  to  time,  and  to  be  removed  and  re^ 
placed  in  some  cases,  without  any  very  adequate  or 
intelligible  motive*  The  regulation  which  we  allude 
to  is  that  which  required  that  Buonaparte  should  be 
visible  twice,  or  at  least  once,  in  the  day,  to  the 
British  orderly  officer.  If  this  regulation  had  been 
suhmitted  to  with  equanimity  by  the  £x-£mperoi^ 
it  would  have  given  the  strongest  possible  guarantee 
against  the  possibility  of  his  attempting  an  escapes 
From  the  hour  at  which  he  had  been  seen  by  the 
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officer,  until  that  at  which  he  should  again  become 
yisiUe,  no  vessel  would  hare  been  permitted  to  leave 
the  island ;  and  supposing  that  he  was  missed  by  the 
officer  at  the  regular  hour,  the  alarm  would  have  been 
general,  and,  whether  concealed  in  the  town,  or  on 
board  any  of  the  vessels  in  the  roadstead,  he  must 
necessarily  have  been  discovered.     Indeed,  the  risk 
was  too  great  to  induce  him  to  have  tried  an  effi>rt  so 
dangerous.  It  might  easily  have  been  arranged,  that 
the  orderly  officer  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
execute  his  duty  with  every  possible  respect  to  Na* 
poleon'*s  privacy  and  convenience,  and  the  latter  might 
himself  have  chosen  .the  time  and  manner  of  exhi« 
bidng  himself  for  an  instant.  In  this  case,  and  con* 
sidering  how  many  other  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  escape— 4hat  every  accessible  path  to  the 
beach  was  closely  guarded— and  that  the  island  was 
very  much  in  the  situation  of  a  dtadel,  of  whidi  sol- 
diers are  the  prindpal  inhalHtants— 4he  chance  of 
Napdeon^s  attempting  to  fly,  even  if  permitted  the 
unlimited  range  of  St  Hdena,  was  highly  improbaide, 
and  the  chance  of  his  effecting  his  purpose  next  to  an 
impossibility.    But  this  security  depended  upon  hb 
submitting  to  see  a  British  officer  at  a  fixed  hour ; 
and,  resolute  in  his  plan  of  yielding  nothing  to  m-^ 
cumstances,  Napole(m  resbted,  in  every  posnUe 
manner,  the  necessity  of  complying  with  this  very 
important  regulation.  Indeed  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  ott 
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hit  part,  waa  on  muiy  occasions  contented  to  wink 
al.its  I^ng  altogether  negketed,  when  the  orderly 
oflScer  could  not  find  the  means  of  seeing  Napoleon 
by  stealth  while  engaged  in  a  walk,  or  in  »  ride,  OTf 
as  it  sometimes  happened,  through  the  casement. 
This  was  not  the  way  m  which  this  important  regd" 
lation. ought  to  have  been  acted  upon  and  enforced, 
and  the  governor  did  not  reap  a  great  harvest  of  gra- 
titude from  his  conduct  in  dispensing  with,  this  act 
of  superintendence  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

We  have  seen  that  a  circuit  of  twelve  miles  and 
upwards  was  laid  off  for  Buonaparte's  private  exer- 
cise. No  strangers  entered  these  precincts  without 
a  pass  from  Bertrand,  and  the  Emperor  had  uninter- 
rupted freedom  to  walk  or  ride  within  them,  unac- 
companied by  any  one  save  those  in  his  own  fai^Uy. 
Beyond  these  privileged  bounds,  he  was  not  permit- 
ted to  move,  without  the  attendance  of  a  British 
officer  ^  but  under  the  escort  of  such  a  person  he  was 
at  liberty  to  visit  every  part  of  the  island.  To  this 
arrangement  Napoleon  was  more  averse,  if  possible,, 
than  ta  that  which  appointed  that  a  British  officer 
should  see  him  once  a-day. 

Other  subjects  of  complamt  there  were ;  but  as. 
they  chiefly  arose  out  of  private  discussions  with  $ir 
Hudson  Lowe— out  of  by-laws  enacted  by  that  pffi- 
arr-*-And  restrictions  of  a  more  petty  description,  we 
limit  ourselves  for  the  present  to  those  of  a  general 
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cliara6ter,  which;  however  incohvenient  and  diB^ 
dressing,  were,  it  is  to  be  observed,  such  as  naturally 
aHached  to  the  condition  of  a  prisoner ;  and  irtiidi, 
like  the  fetters  of  a  person  actually  in  chains,  are 
less  annoying  when  submitted  to  with  fortitude  and 
equanimity,  than  when  the  captive  struggles  'ki 
vain  to  wrench  himself  out  of  their  gripe.  We-^re 
far,  nevertheless,  from  saying,  that  the  weight'  tff 
the  fettCTS  in  the  one  case,  and  the  hardship  of 
the  personal  restrictions  in  the  other,  ar6  in  them- 
selves evils  which  can  be  easily  endured  by  those 
who  sustain  them.  We  feel  especially  how  painfol 
the  loss  of  liberty  must  have  been  to  one  who  bad 
not  only  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  his  own  actions^ 
but  the  uncontrolled  right  of  directing  those  of 
others.  Impatience,  however,  in  this,  as  in  other  hi- 
stahces,  has  only  the  prerogative  of  injuring  its  mas- 
ter. In  the  many  hours  of  meditation  which  were  it& 
forded  to  Buonaparte  by  his  residence  in  St  Helena, 
we  t»n  never  perceive  any  traces  of  the  reflection, 
that  he  owed  his  present  unhappy  situation  less  to 
the  immediate  influence  of  those  who  were  agents  in 
his  defeat  and  imprisonment,  than  to  the  course  of 
ambition,  which,  sparing  neither  the  liberties  of 
France,  nor  the  independence  of  Europe,  had  it 
length  rendered  his  personalfteedom  inconsistent  with 
thd^rights  of  the  world  in  general.'  He  felt  the  diiii- 
tresscB  of  his  situation,  but  he  did  not,  or  could  Ubt, 
reason  on  their  origin.     It  is  impossible  to  reflect 
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tipon  him  wiihout  the  idea  being  excited  of  a  noble 
Hon  imprigoned  within  a  narrow  and  gkxNny  den, 
and  venting  the  wrath  which  once  made  the  fcoest 
tremble,  upon  the  petty  bolts  and  bars^  whidby  insig- 
nificant as  they  are,  defy  his  lixrdly  strength,  and  de- 
tain him  captiye. 

The  situation  was  in  every  respect  a  painfiil  one; 
nor  ia  it  possible  to  ri^fiise  our  sympathy,  not  only  ta 
the  prisoner,  but  to  the  person  whose  painful  doty  it 
became  to  be  his  superintendant    His  duty  of  de- 
taining Napoleon^s  perscm  was  to  be  done  most 
strictly,  and  required  a  man  of  that  eztraordinaiy 
firmness  of  mind,  who  diould  never  yield  for  one  in* 
stant  his  judgment  to  his  feelings,  and  should  be  able 
at  once  to  detect  and  reply  to  all  such  &lse  argu- 
ments, as  might  be  used  to  deter  him  from  the  dowur 
right  and  manful  discharge  of  his  office.    But  then, 
there  ought  to  have  been  combined  with  those  race 
qualities  a  calmness  of  temper  abnost  equally  rar^ 
and  a  generosity  of  mind,  which,  confident  in  its  own 
honour  and  integrity,  could  look  with  serenity  and 
compassion  upon  the  daily  and  hourly  efiects  of  the 
maddening  causes,  which  tortured  into  a  state  of  con- 
stant and  unendurable  irritability  the  extraordinary 
being  subjected  to  their  influence.    Buonaparte,  iii- 
deed,  and  the  followers  who  reflected  his  passions, 
were  to  be  regarded  on  all  occasions  as  men  acting^ad 
speaking  under  the  feverish  and  delirious  influence  of 
t}]|ingslong  past,and  altogether  destitute  of  the  ppwpip 
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of  cool  or  dear  reasoning,  on  any  grounds  that  ex- 
dusiTely  referred  to  things  present.  The  Empennr 
could  not  forget  his  empire,  the  husband  could  not 
forget  his  wife,  the  father  his  child,  the  hero  his  tri- 
umphs, the  legislator  his  power.  It  was  scarce  in 
nature,  that  a  brain  agitated  by  such  recollections 
should  remain  composed  under  a  change  so  fearfidy 
oar  be  able  to  reflect  calmly  on  what  he  now  was,  when 
agitated  by  the  extraordinary  contrast  of  his  presmi 
situation  with  what  he  had  been.  To  hare  soothed 
him  would  have  heeai  a  vain  attempt ;  but  the  ho* 
nour  of  England  required  that  he  should  have  no 
cause  of  irritation,  beyond  those  which  severdj  enough 
attached  to  his  condition  as  a  captive. 

From  the  character  we  have  given  of  Sir  George 
Coddbuni,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  was  attentive^ 
as  fiur  as  his  power  extended,  and  his  duty  permit- 
ted, to  do  all  that  could  render  Napoleon^s  situation 
move  easy.  The  various  authors,  Dr  O'Meara,  Las 
Cases,  Santini,  and  others,  who  have  written  with 
modi  violence  concerning  Sir  Hudson  Lowers  con^ 
duct,  have  mentioned  that  of  Sir  George  as  fair,  ho* 
nooraUe,  and  conciliatory.  No  doubt  there  were 
many  occasions,  as  the  actual  inconveniences  of  the 
place  were  expmenced,  and  as  the  rays  of  undefined 
hope  vanishedfrom  their  eyes,  when  Napoleon  and  his 
followers  became  unreasonably  captious  in  their  dig- 
cussions  with  the  AdmiraL  On  such  occasions  he  pur- 
sued with  professional  Uuntness  the  straight-finrward 
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path  of  duty,  learing  it  to  the  French  gentlemen  to 
be  soUen  as  long  m  they  would,  md enteringmto 
comnnmication  again  with  them  whenever  they  iqp*- 
peated  to  desire  it  It  waa  probably  thia  eqnaniaaityy 
which,  notwithstanding  various  acknowledgments  of 
his  gOod  and  honourable  conduct  towards  theniy  seem* 
ed  to  have  drawn  upon  Sir  Geo^  CodLbum  the 
oMsure  ef  Monsieur  Las  Cases,  and  something  that 
was  meant  as  a  species  of  insult  from  Napoleon  him- 
self.   As  Sir  Gcoi^  Cockbum  is  acknowledged  en' 
the  whole  to  have  discharged  his  duty  towards  them- 
with' mildness  and  temper,  we  are  the  rather  tempted 
to  enter  into  their  grounds  of  complaint  against  him,' 
because  they  tend  to  show  the  exasperated  and  uke- 
rated  state  of  mind  with  which  these  unfinrtunate 
gentlemen  regarded  those,  who,  in  their  present  offies^ 
bad  no  alternative  but  to  discharge  the  duty  whidi 
their  sovereign  and  country  had  imposed  upon  them.- 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  trifling  with  .enr 
readers^  patience,  we  shall  recapitulate  the  grievailoss 
complained  of  by  Las  Cases,  who  frankly  admitB^ 
that  the  bad  humour,  arising  out  of  his  situation, 
rtiky  have  in  some  degree  influenced  his  mind 'in 
judging  of  Sir  George  Cockbum''s  conduct,  and  dudl 
sulijoin  to  each  charge  the  answer  which  seems  to 
correspond  to  it. 

1st,  The  Admiral  is  accused  of  having  caHed*  the 
Kmptiror  Najwleon,  iicneral  RuanaparU ;  and  to* 
Iiave  pronounced  the  words  with  an  air  of  sdf-saiis- 
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faction,  which  showed  the  expression  gratified'  him*- 
It  is  replied,  that  Sir  Greoige  Goekburn's  instructiona 
were  to  address  Napoleon  by  that  epithet ;  and  the 
commentary  on  the  looks  or  tone  with  which  he  did 
so^  is  bypercriticaL— 2d,  Napoleon  was  quartered  in 
Briars  for  two  months,  while  the  Admiral  himself  re>* 
sided  in  Flantation»House.  Answered,  that  the  in-, 
stmctions  of  goYCmment  were,  that  Napoleon  shooU 
remain  cm  board  till  his  abode  was  prepared;  but 
finding  that  would  occupy  so  much  more  time  than 
was  expected,  Sir  George  Cockbum,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, placed  him  on  shore,  and  at  Briars,  as 
being  the  residence  ^  which  he  himself  preferred^-^ 
^d^  The  Admiral  placed  sentinels  under  Napoleon's 
windows.  Belied,  it  is  the  usual  pra<itice  when  pd- 
soncrs  of  importance  are  to  be  secured,  especially  if 
they  do  not  ev^  offer  their  parole  that  they  will 
make  no  attempt  to  escape. — Ith,  Sir  George  did  not 
permit  any  one  to  visit  Napoleon  without  his  pennis* 
aion.  Beplied,  it  seemed  a  necessary  consequence  of 
bis  situation,  until  Sir  George  should  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish those  visitors,  who  might  be  with  propriety 
admitted  to  an  unlimited  privilege  of  visiting  the  im- 
portant  prisoner. — 5th,  He  invited  Napoleon  to  a  ball, 
by  the  title  of.  General  Buonaparte.  Thefiulgectof 
the  title  has  been  already  discussed ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  how  its  bmng  used.in  sending  an  invitation 
10 'a. convivial  party)  could  render  the  name  by  wjiich 
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ibe  Admiral  was  instructed  to  address  his  prisoner 
niMe  offensiye  than  on  other  oocaaons. — 6th,  Sir 
George  Cockbum,  pressed  by  Bertrand^s  notes,  in 
which  he  qualified  theprisoner  as  an  emperor,  replied 
sarcastically,  that  he  knew  of  no  emperor  at  St  Ho^ 
lena,  nor  had  heard  that  any  European  emperor  wasat 
present  travelling  abroad.  Relied,  by  referring  to 
the  Admiral's  instructions,  and  by  the  fiiict,  that  if 
an  emperor  can  abdicate  his  quality,  certainly  Napo- 
leon was  no  longer  one. — 7th,  Sir  George  CodLbmn 
is  said  to  have  influenced  the  o[nnions  of  othen 
upon  this  subject,  and  punished  with  arrest  some 
subordinate  persons,  who  used  the  phrase  of  em- 
peror. Answered  as  before,  he  had  orders  from  his 
goremment  not  to  suffer  Buonaparte  to  be  addressed 
as  Emperor,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  cause  them  to  bo 
obeyed.  He  could  not,  however,  have  been  very  ri* 
gorous,  since  Monsieur  Las  Cases  informs  us  that  the 
officers  of  the  53d  used  the  fnezzo-termine  Napoleon^ 
apparently  without  censure  from  the  Gt^vemor^— 
Lastly,  There  remains  only  to  be  added  the  com- 
plaint, that  there  was  an  orderly  officer  appointed  to 
attend  Napoleon  when  he  went  beyond  certain  limits, 
a  point  of  precaution  which  must  be  very  useful,  if  not 
indispensable,  where  vigilant  custody  is  required. 

From  this  summary  of  offences,  it  must  be  plain  to 
the  reader,  that  the  resentment  of  Las  Cases  and 
his  master  was  not  so  much  against  Sir  George. 
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Cockbum  personally,  as  against  his  office ;  and  that 
the  Admiral  would  have  been  very  acceptable,  if  he 
could  have  reconciled  it  to  his  duty  to  treat  Na« 
pcdeon  as  an  emperor  and  a  free  man,  su£Pered  him- 
self, like  Sir  Niel  Campbell,  to  be  admitted  or  ex- 
cluded from  his  presence,  as  the  etiquette  of  an  im- 
perial court  might  dictate,  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
rewarded  for  his  comfdiaisance  by  learning,  when  he 
least  looked  for  it,  that  Napoleon  had  sailed  for 
America,  or  perhaps  for  France.     The  question^ 
how  far  Britain,  or  rather  Europe,  had  a  right  to 
keep  Napoleon  prisoner,  has  abready  been  discussed* 
If  they  had  no  such  right,  and  if  a  second  insur- 
rection in  France,  a  second  field  of  Waterloo,  should 
be  haiarded,  rather  than  that  NapcJeon  Buonaparte 
should  suffer  diminution  of  dignity,  or  restraint  of 
freedom,  then  Napoleon  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  ministry,  but  not  of  the  officer,  to  whom  his  in« 
structions  were  to  be  at  once  the  guide  and  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct. 

While  these  things  passed  at  St  Helena,  the  mi- 
nistry of  Great  Britain  were  employed  in  placing  the 
detention  of  the  £x-£mperor  under  the  regulation 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  interdicted  all  inter- 
course and  commerce  with  St  Helena,  excepting  by 
the  East  India  Company'*s  regular  chartered  ves- 
sels. Ships  not  so  chartered,  attemptbg  to  trade  or 
touch  at  St  Helena,  or  hovering  within  eight  leagues 
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of  the  island,  were  declared  subject  to  seizure  and 
confiscation.  The  crews  of  the  vessels  who  came  on 
bhore,  or  other  persons  visiting  the  island,  were  lia- 
ble to  be  sent  on  board,  at  the  Govemor^s  pleasure; 
and  those  who  might  attempt  to  conceal  themselves 
on  shore,  were  declared  subject  to  punishment  Ships 
were  permitted  to  approach  upon  stress  of  weathor, 
but  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  prove  the  indis- 
pensable necessity,  and  while  they  remained  at  St 
Helena,  they  were  watched  in  the  closest  manner. 
A  clause  of  indemnity  protected  the  Governor  and 
Commissioners  from  any  act  transgressing  the  letter 
of  the  law,  which  they  might  already  have  commit- 
ted,  while  detaining  Napoleon  in  custody.  Such 
was  the  act,  56  George  III.  ch.  23,  which  legalised 
the  confinement  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena. 

Another  convention  betwixt  the  principid  powers 
of  Europe,  at  Paris,  20th  August  1815,  had  been 
also  entered  into  upon  the  subject  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  custody  of  his  person.  It  set  forth,  I.  That,  in 
order  to  render  impossible  any  farther  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  against  the  repose 
of  the  world,  he  should  be  considered  as  prisoner 
to  the  high  contracting  powers,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  II. 
That  the  custody  of  his  person  was  committed  to  the 
British  government,  and  it  was  remitted  to  them  to 
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choose  the  most  secure  phu^e  and  mode  of  detaining 
him  in  security.  III.  That  the  courts  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  were  to  name  commissioners 
who  were  to  inhabit  the  same  place  which  should  be 
assigned  for  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  residence,  and 
who,  without  being  responsible  for  his  detentions- 
should  certiorate  themselves  that-  he  was  actually 
present.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  was  also  in- 
vited to  send  a  commissioner.  IV.  The  King  of 
Great  Britain  engaged  faithfully  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  assigned  to  him  by  this  convention. 

Of  these  powers,  only  three  availed  themselves  of 
the  power,  or  privilege,  of  sending  commissioners  to 
St  Hielena.  These  were.  Count  Balmain,  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  Baron  Sturmer  for  Austria,  and  an  old 
emigrant  nobleman,  the  Marquis  de  Montchenu,  for 
France.  Prussia  seems  to  have  thought  the  ex- 
pense of  a  resident  commissioner  at  St  Helena  un- 
necessary. Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
these  gentlemen  had  an  important  part  to  play 
while  at  St  Helena,  but  yet  their  presence  was  ne« 
cessary  to  place  what  should  pass  there  under  the 
vigilance  of  accredited  representatives  of  the  High 
Powers  who  had  engaged  in  the  Convention  of  Paris. 
The  imprisonment  of  Napoleon  was  now  not  the 
work  of  England  alone,  but  of  Europe,  adopted  by 
her  most  powerful  states,  as  a  measure  indispensable 
for  public  tranquillity. 
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Sereiil  months  before  the  sniTAl  of  the  cominis- 
aonen,  Sir  Greorge  Cockbum  was  superseded  in 
his  uixious  Mid  painful  office  by  Sir  Hudson  Loire, 
who  remained  Goyemor  of  St  Helena,  and  had  the 
diarge  of  Napoleon^s  person,  until  the  death  of  that 
lemarkaUe  person.  The  conduct  of  this  officer  has 
been  censured,  in  seyeral  of  the  writings  which 
have  treated  of  Napoleon^s  confinement,  with  such 
extremity  of  bitterness  as  in  some  measure  defeats  its 
own  end,  and  leads  us  to  doubt  the  truth  of  charges 
which  are  eyidently  brought  forward  under  strong 
fedings  of  personal  animosity  to  the  late  Groyemor 
of  St  Helena.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  require 
a  strong  defence  on  the  part  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
himself,  refuting  or  explaining  many  things  whidi 
as  yet  haye  neither  receiyed  contradiction  nor  com* 
mentary,  to  induce  us  to  consider  him  as  the  yerj 
rare  and  highly  exalted  species  of  character,  to  whom, 
as  we  haye  already  stated,  this  important  charge 
ought  to  haye  been  intrusted. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  risen  to  rank  in  the  army 
while  serylng  chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  fo^ 
reign  corps,  in  the  pay  of  England.  In  this  situation 
he  became  master  of  the  French  and  Italian  lan- 
guages, circumstances  which  highly  qualified  him 
fiir  the  situation  to  which  he  was  appointed.  In  the 
campaign  of  1814,  he  had  been  attached  to  the  army 
of  the  allies,  and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
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the  Eng^sh  govemmetit)  describing  the  events  of  the 
campaign,  part  of  which  was  published,  and  intimates 
spirit  and  talent  in  the  writer.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  re- 
ceived  from  seyeral  of  the  allied  sovereigns  and  ge» 
nerals  the  most  honourable  testimonies  of  his  services 
that  could  be  rendered.  He  had  thus  the  oppor^ 
tamty  and  habit  of  mixing  with  persons  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  discussion  of  affairs  of  importance ;  and 
his  character  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour 
was  carefully  inquired  into,  and  highly  vouched,  ere 
his  nomination  was  made  out.  These  were  points 
on  which  precise  inquiries  could  be  made,  and  distinct 
answers  recdved,  and  they  were  all  in  favour  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe. 

But  there  were  other  qualifications,  and  those  not 
less  important,  his  possession  of  which  could  only 
be  known  by  putting  him  upon  trial.  The  indis« 
pensable  attribute,  for  example,  of  an  imperturbable 
temper,  was  scarce  to  be  ascertained,  until  his  pro- 
ceedings in  the  office  intrusted  to  him  should  show 
whether  he  possessed  or  wanted  it.  The  same  must 
be  said  of  that  firmness  imd  decision,  which  dictate 
to  an  official  person  the  exact  line  of  his  duty— <preE- 
vent  all  hesitation  or  wavering  in  the  exercise  of  hi» 
purpose— render  him,  whra  it  is  discharged,  bokU 
ly  and  firmly  confident  that  he  has  done  exactly  that 
wbdch  he  ought— and  enable  him  fearlessly  to  resist 
dl  importuni^  whidh  can  be  used  to  induce  him  to 
change  his  conduct,  and  contemn  all  misrepresen- 
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tatioDf  and  obloquy  whidi  may  arise  fSrom  his  adhe- 
ring to  it 

Knowing  nothing  of  Sir  Hiids(»i  Lowe  peraonallj, 
and  allowing  him  to  possess  the  qualities  of  an  ho- 
BouEable,  and  the  accomplishments  of  a  welkinfbnn- 
ed  man,  we  are  inclined,  from  a  review  of  his  conduct, 
divesting  it  so  fiu:  as  we  can  of  the  exaggerations  of 
his  personal  enemies,  to  think  there  remain  traces  of  t 
warm  and  irritable  temper,  which  seems  somedmM 
to  have  overborne  his  discretion,  and  induced  him  to 
forget  that  his  prisoner  was  in  a  situation  where  he 
ought  not,  even  when  his  conduct  seemed  most  un- 
reascmaUe  and  most  provoking,  to  be  considered  as  an 
olgect  of  resentment,  or  as  being  subject,  like  other 
men,  to  retort  and  retaliation.  Napoleon'^s  situation 
precluded  the  possibility  of  his  inflicting  an  insolt, 
and  therefore  the  temper  of  the  person  to  whom 
audi  was  offered,  ought,  if  possible,  to  have  remain- 
ed cool  and  unruffled.  It  does  not  seem  to  ns  that 
this  was  uniformly  the  case. 

In  like  manner.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  appears  to  have 
been  agitated  by  an  oppressive  sense  .of  the.  import- 
ance and  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  to  a  nervous 
and  irritatbg  degree.  This  over  anxiety  led  to  fis^ 
quent  changes  of  his  regulations,  and  to  the  adgp- 
tion  of  measures  which  were  afterwards  abandttjie^ 
and  perhaps  agiun  resumed.  All  this  uncertainty  ^o> 

casicmed  just  subject  of  complaint  to  his  prisoner ;  fe»^ 
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though  a  captive  may  bc6ome  gr^fdually  accustomed 

i'  I 

to  the  fetters  which  he  wears  daily  in  the  same  man- 
ner, he  must  be  driven  to  impatience  if  the  mode  of 
adjusting  them  be  altered  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  pft)bable  that  the  warm  temper  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  in  some  degree  convenient  to  Napoleon, 
as  ft  afforded  him  the  means  of  reprisals  upon  the 
immediate  instrument  of  his  confinement,  by  making 
the  Governor  feel  a  part  of  the  annoyance  which  he 
himself  experienced.   Sir  George  Cockbum  had  been 
in  seipso  tohis^  iereSy  atque  rotundus.  He  did  what  his 
duty  directed,  and  cared  little  what  Napoleon  thought 
or  said  upon  the  subject.     The  new  Governor  was 
vulnerable ;  he  could  be  rendered  angry,  and  might 
therefore  be  taken  at  advantage.     Thus  Napoleon' 
might  enjoy  the  vindictive  pleasure,  too  natural  to  the 
human  bosom,  of  giving  pain  to  the  person  who  was 
the  agent,  though  not  the  author,  in  the  restrictions 
to  wUdi  he  himself  was  subjected.   But  Napoleon'^s* 
interest  in  provoking  the  Governor  did  not  rest  upon 
the  mere  gratification  of  spleen.   His  views  went  far 
deeper,  and  were  connected  with  the  prospect  of  ob-' 
taiAing  his  liberty,  and  with  the  mode  by  which  he 
hoped  to  accomplish  it.  And  this  leiids  us  to  iniqutre' 
upm  what  these  hopes  were  rested,  and  to  place  be-' 
foie  eur  readers  evidence  of  the  most  mdisputable' 
credit,  coQceming  the  line  of  policy  adopted  in  the 
couBiBila  of  XiOngwood. 

VOL.  IX.  L 
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It  must  be  premised  that  the  military  gentlemen, 
who,  80  much  to  the  honour  of  their  own  fidelity,  had 
attended  on  Buonaparte,  to  soften  hia  calamity  by 
their  society  and  sympathy,  were  connected  by  no 
other  link  than  their  mutual  respect  for  the  same  un- 
happy master.  Being  unattached  to  each  other  by  any 
ties  of  friendship,  or  community  of  feelings  or  p|ir- 
suits,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  officers,  giyen  up  to 
ennui,  and  feeling  the  acidity  of  temper  which  such 
a  situation  is  sure  to  cause,  should  have  had  misun^ 
derstandings,  nay,  positiye  quarrels,  not  with  the  60- 
Tenunr  only,  but  with  each  other.  In  these  circom- 
stances,  the  conduct  of  General  Grourgaud  distin- 
guished him  from  the  rest.  After  the  peace  of  Pa- 
ris, this  officer  had  been  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke 
of  Berri,  a  situation  which  he  abandoned  on  Napo- 
leon^s  return  at  the  period  of  the  Hundred  Days. 
As  he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Ex-Emperor  at  the 
mom^t  of  his  fall,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  accompany 
him  to  St  Helena.  While  upon  that  island,  he  took 
less  share  in  Napoleon  s  complaints  and  quarrels  with 
the  Governor,  than  either  Generals  Bertrand  and 
Monthobn,  or  Count  Las  Cases,  avoided  all  ap- 
pearance of  intrigue  with  the  inhabitants,  and  was 
regioded  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  as  a  brave  and  loyal 
soldier,  who  followed  his  Emperor  in  adversity,  with- 
out talung  any  part  in  those  proceedings  which  the 
Governor  considered  as  prejudicial  to  his  own  autho- 
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rity.    As  such,  he  is  characterized  uniformly  in  Sir 
Hudfion^s  dispatches  to  his  government. 

This  officer  had  left  in  France  a  mother  and 
sister^  to  whmn  he  was  tenderly  devoted,  and  who 
Ipved  him  with  the  fondest  affection.     Fnun  attach- 
ment to  these  beloved  relatives,  and  their  affect- 
ing desire  that  he  should  rejoin  them.  General  Grour- 
gaud  became  desirous  of  revisiting  his  native  coun** 
try ;  and  his  resolution  was  the  singer,  that  eon- 
siderable  jealousies  and  misunderstandings  acose  be- 
twixt bin)  and  Count  Bertrand.    In  these  dicum^ 
stances,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  permission  from 
the  Governor,  to  return  to  London  direct.  Before  lea- 
ving St  Helena,  he  waa  very  communicative  both  ta 
Shp  Hudson  Lpwe  and  Baron  Sturm^,  the  Austrian 
eommissioner,  respecting  the  secret  hopes  and  fbaan 
which  w^e  carrying  on  at  Longwood*  When  he  ar« 
nmd  in  Bjtitain  in  the  spring  1818,  he  waa  no  lesa 
fimk  and  open  with  the  Britisk  government,  infinrm- 
iBg  then  of  tKe  various  proposals  for  escape  which 
kad  kMtt  laid  befere  Napoleon ;  |he  fiusiUtiea  and 
difiQiiltita  whick  attended  then,  aad  the  Eaason 
iSxf  he  pirf»r ed  lemainiag  on  the  ]alan4>  to.makiag 
the  attempt.    At  this  period,  it  was  BopfoasA  that 
General  Gourgaud  was  desirous  of  Risking  hia  peace 
wiAh  the  King  of  France ;  but  whatever  migbl  be  hii 
private  views,  the  minutes  of  the  infiimalion  which 
ha  afiiwdad  to  Sir  Hudson  lA^wt  and  Baron  Sturmer 
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at  St  Helena,  and  afterwards  at  London  to  the  Un- 
der Secretary  at  War,  are  still  preserved  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  Foreign  Office.  They  agree  entirely 
with  each  other,  and  their  authenticity  cannot  be 
questioned.  The  communications  are  studiously 
made,  with  considerable  reserve  as  to  proper  names, 
in  order  that  no  individual  should  be  called  in 
question  for  anything  which  is  there  stated ;  and 
in  general  they  bear,  as  was  to  be  expected,  an  air 
of  the  utmost  umplicity  and  veracity.  We  shall  of- 
ten have  occasion  to  allude  to  these  documents,  that 
the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  place  the  real  purposes 
of  Napoleon  in  opposition  to  the  language  which  he 
made  use  of  for  accomplishing  them ;  but  we  have 
not  thought  it  proper  to  quote  the  minutes  at  length, 
unless  as  far  as  Napoleon  is  concerned.  We  un- 
derstand that  General  Gourgaud,  on  his  return  to 
the  continent,  has  resumed  that  tenderness  to  Na- 
poleon^s  memory,  which  may  induce  him  to  regret 
having  communicated  the  secrets  of  his  prison-house 
to  less  friendly  ears.  But  this  change  <^  sentiments 
can  neither  diminish  the  truth  of  his  evidence,  nor 
afiect  our  right  to  bring  forward  what  we  find  record- 
ed as  communicated  by  him. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  evidoice  we 
mean  to  use,  we  resume  the  subject  of  Napoleon^s 
quarrels  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

It  was  not,  according  to  General  Gourgaud,  (or 
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want  of  means  of  escape^  that  Napoleon  continued  to 
remain  at  St  Helena.     There  was  one  plan  for  car- 
rying him  out  in  a  trunk  with  dirty  linen ;  and  so 
general  was  the  opinion  of  the  extreme  stupidity  of 
the  English  sentinels,  that  there  was  another  by 
which  it  was  proposed  he  should  slip  through  the 
camp  in  disguise  of  a  servant  carrying  a  dish.  When 
the  Baron  Sturmer  represented  the  impossibility  of 
such  wild  plans  being  in  agitation,  Gourgaud  answer- 
ed, ^^  there  was  no  impossibility  to  those  who  had 
millions  at  their  command.  Yes,  X  repeat  It,^  he  con- 
tinued, ^^  he  can  escape  from  hence  and  go  to  Ame- 
rica whenever  he  has  a  mind,''* — "  Why,  then, 
should  he  remain  here  P'^  said  Baron  Stunner.  Gour- 
gaud replied,  '^  that  all  his  followers  had  urged  him 
to  make  the  experiment  of  escape ;  but  he  preferred 
pontinuing  on  the  island.    He  has  a  secret  pride  in 
the  consequence  attached  to  the  custody  of  his  per- 
son, and  the  interest  generally  taken  in  his  fate.  He 
has  said  repeatedly,  ^  I  can  no  longer  live  as  a  pri* 
vate  person.    I  would  rather  be  a  prisoner  on  this 
rock,  than  a  free  but  undistinguished  individual  in 
the  United  States.'  ''f 


•  a 


'  Je  le  repete^  Upeui  t*  evader  setd^  et  dUer  en  Anterifue  ^uand  U 
k  voudra.'^    Taken  from  a  report  of  Baron  Sturmer  to  Prince  Met- 
temich,  giving  an  account  of  General  Gourgaud's  communicatiooi 
dated  14th  March,  1818.  ' 

t  **  Je  nepuitphu  mvre  enparticuHer,  Ttiime  mievx  itreprU 
99nni€r  Id,  ^ue  Hhre  aux  Etats  UnU,** 
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ed,  however,  from  the  statement  of  Greneral  Grour- 
gaud,  and  from  other  circumstances  stated  by  him, 
that  Buonaparte  had  always  looked  to  the  period  of 
the  removal  of  the  allied  armies  from  France,  as  that 
most  favourable  for  his  return  ;  and  the  probability 
of  such  an  event,  and  the  consequences  which  would 
flow  from  it,  were  urged  by  him  as  an  argument  to^ 
dissuade  Greneral  Gourgaud  from  quitting  him  until 
after  that  period.^ 

General  Gourgaud's  communications  further  bear, 
what  indeed  can  be  collected  from  many  other  dr- 
cumstances,  that  as  Napoleon  hoped  to  obtain  his 
liberty  from  the  impression  to  be  made  on  the  minds 
of  the  Engh'sh  nation,  he  was  careftd  not  to  snfieif 
his  condition  to  be  forgotten^  and  most  anxious  diat 
the  public  mind  should  be  carefully  kept  alive  to  it^ 
by  a  succession  of  pubHcations  coming  out  one  aftor 
another,  modified  according  to  the  different  tem- 
per and  information  of  the  various  authors,  but 
bearii^  all  of  them  the  stamp  of  having  issued  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  interior  of  Longwood.  Ac- 
ooidin^y,  the  various  works  of  Warden,  O^Meara, 
Santim,  the  Lett^  of  Montholon,  and  othei^  publica- 
ttoOB  upon  St  Helena,  appeared  one  after  another, 
to  keep  the  subject  awa](e,  which,  although  seemingly 
discharged  by  various  hands,  bear  the  strong  pecu^i 
liarity  of  being  directed  at  identically  the  same  mark, 
smd  of  being  arrows  from  the  same  quiver.  Grour* 
gaud  mentioned  this  species  of  file- firing,  and  its  pur- 
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tioD,  and  place  them  in  a  fair  and  just  light  before 
pronouncing  on  them. 

The  evidence  of  O'Meara,  as  contained  in  a  Voice 
from  St  Helena,  is  that  of  a  disappointed  man,  bit- 
terly incensed  against  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  as  the 
cause  of  his  disappointment.  He  had  no  need  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  his  own  resentment,  at  that  of 
Buonaparte.  But  it  may  be  granted  that  their  vin* 
dictive  feelings  must  have  strengthened  each  other. 
The  quarrel  was  the  more  irreconcilable,  as  it  ap- 
pears that  Dr  O'Meara  was  originally  in  great  ha* 
bits  of  intimacy  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  in  the 
custom  of  repeating  at  Plantation-House  the  gossip 
which  he  had  heard  at  Longwood.  Some  proofs  of 
this  were  laid  before  the  public,  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view ;  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowers  correspondence  with 
government  contains  various  allusions  to  Mr  0''Mea» 
ra'*8  authority,*  down  to  the  period  when  their  mutual 
confidence  was  terminated  by  a  violent  quarrel. 


•  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  writes,  for  example,  to  Lord  Bathurst,  18th 
Jtfay  1816 : — '^  Having  found  Dr  O'Meara,  who  was  attadhed  to 
Buonaparte's  family  on  the  removal  of  his  French  physiciai^  very 
useful  in  giving  information  in  many  instances,  and  as,  if  removed, 
it  might  he  difficult  to  find  another  person  who  might  he  equaHjr 
agreeahle  to  General  Buonaparte,  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  suf- 
fer him  to  remain  in  the  family  on  the  same  footing  as  before  my  ar- 
rival," On  the  29th  of  March  1817,  Sir  Hudson  writes :— "  Dr 
0*Meara  had  informed  me  of  the  conversatioiia  that  had  oec^ned, 
and,  with  that  readiness  which  he  always  manifests  upon  such  occa- 
fioni,  immediately  wrote  them  down  for  me." 
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Coant  Las  Caaes  is  not,  in  point  of  imptntality, 
to  be  ranked  much  above  Dr  O^Mesra.  He  wis 
originally  a  French  emigrant,  a  worshipper  by  pro> 
fession  of  royalty,  and  therefine  mily  duajgiii  hb 
idol,  not  his  religion,  when  he  substituted  the  idol 
Napdeon  for  the  idol  Bourbon*  He  emhaees  with 
passiTe  obedience  the  interests  of  his  chief,  reil  or 
supposed,  and  can  see  nothing  wrong  whidi  Napo- 
leon is  disposed  to  think  right  He  was  alsb  the 
personal  enemy  of  Sir  Hudscm  Lowe.  We  have  dd 
idea  that  he  would  falsify  the  truth ;  bat  we  camuit 
but  suspect  the  accuracy  of  his  recollection,  when  we 
find  he  inserts  many  expressions  and  incidents  in  Hn 
Journal,  long  after  the  period  at  which  it  witai  oiiffSk' 
ally  written,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  Stem  memmf* 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  the  original  matiincripc  fbr 
some  dme  in  his  possession,  and  we  have  at  pmsMft 
before  us  a  printed  copy,  in  which  Sir  Hudscm  his, 
with  his  own  hand,  marked  those  additions  irfeseh 
had  been  made  to  the  Journal  dnce  he  saw  it  in  its 
primitive  state.  It  is  remarkable  tiiat  all,  or  ahnast 
all,  tiie  additions  which  are  made  to  the  Joinri^ 
consist  of  passages  highly  injurious  to  Sir  Hudsiw 
Lowe,  which  had  no  existence  in  the  <ffiginal  UMh 
nuscript  These  additions  must  therefore  have  beflD 
made  under  the  influence  of  recollection,  sharpeoed 
by  angry  passions,  since  they  did  not  at  first  seem  im^ 
portant  enough  to  be  preserved.  When  memory  is 
put  on  the  rack  by  passion  and  prejudice,  she  will 
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rcGoUeei  strange  things;  and,  like  witnesses  under 
the  actual  torture,  sometimes  avow  what  never  took 
iHfloe* 

Of  Sr  A^iojlittfcfai  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much ; 
ko  Ms  a  legatee  of  Buonaparte,  and  an  annuitant  of 
hJB  widow,  besides  being  anxious  to  preserve  the  coun- 
tenttioe  of  his  veiry  wealthy  family.  He  never  speaks 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  without  rancour.  Sir  Hud- 
BOti's  tint  offence  against  him  was  inquiring  for  clan- 
destine correspondence ;  his  last  was,  preventing  the 
crowd  at  Napoleon^s  funeral  from  pulling  to  pieces 
the  willow-trees  by  which  the  grave  was  sheltered, 
beai^  placing  a  guard  over  the  place  of  sepulture. 
What  truth  is  thete,  then,  to  be  reposed  in  an  au^ 
thor,  who  can  thus  misrepresent  two  circumstances, 
— ihe  one  imposed  on  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  by  his  in- 
simctions ;  the  other  being  what«decency  and  pro- 
priety, and  respect  to  the  deceased,  imperatively  de- 
iModed? 

The  mass  of  evidAice  shows,  that  to  have  rei 
mained  upon  good,  or  even  on  decent  terms  with  the 
Governor,  would  not  have  squared  with  the  politics  of 
one  tvllo  desired  to  have  grievances  to  complain  of; 
and  who,  far  from  having  the  usual  motives  which 
may  lead  a  captive  and  his  keeper  to  a  tolerable  un- 
derstanding, by  a  system  of  mutual  accommodation, 
wished  to  provoke  the  Governor,  if  possible,  beyond 
the  eitent  of  human  patience,  even  at  the  risk  of 
subjecting  himself  to  some  new  infliction,  which 
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might  swell  the  list  of  wrongs  which  he  was  aocumu- 
lating  to  lay  before  the  publia 

What  we  have  stated  above  is  exemplified  by  Na- 
poleon'*s  reception  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  against  whcm 
he  appears  to  have  adopted  the  most  vicdent  pvgu- 
dices  at  the  very  first  interview,  and  before  the  Go- 
vernor could  have  afforded  him  the  slightest  dioe- 
spect  We  quote  it,  because  it  shows  that  the  mind  of 
the  prisoner  was  made  up  to  provoke  and  insult  Sb 
Hudson,  without  waiting  for  any  provocation  on  his 
part. 

The  Governor's  first  aggression,  (so  represented,) 
was  his  requiring  permission  of  Genend  Buonapark 
to  call  together  his  domestics,  with  a  view  to  thttr 
taking  the  declaration  required  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, binding  themselves  to  abide  by  the  rules 
Ifiid  down  for  thQ  custody  of  Buonaparte's  penon. 
This  permission  was  refused  in  very  haughty  tenns. 
If  Napoleon  had  been  at  the  Tuilleries,  such  a  re- 
quest could  not  have  been  more  highly  resented* 
The  servants,  however,  appeared,  and  took  the  ne- 
cessary declaration.  But  the  affront  was  not  cancelr 
led ;  ^^  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  put  bis  finger  betwixt 
Napoleon  and  his  valet-de-chambre.''  This  was  on 
27th  July  1816. 

Upon  the  SOth^  the  Governor  again  paid  his  re- 
spects at  Longwood,  and  was  received  with  one  of 
those  calculated  bursts  of  furious  piission  with  which 
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Napoleon  was  wont  to  try  the  courage,  and  shake 
the  nerves,  of  those  over  whom  he  desired  to  acquire 
influence.  He  spoke  of  protesting  against  the  Con- 
vention of  Paris,  and  demanded  what  right  the 
sorvereigns  therein  allied  had  to  dispose  of  their 
equal  always,  and  often  their  superior.  He  called 
upon  the  Grovemor  for  death  or  liberty, — as  if  it  bad 
been  in  Sir  Hudson  Lowers  power  to  give  him 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  Sir  Hudson  enlarged 
on  the  conveniencies  of  the  building  which  was  to  be 
sent  from  England,  to  supply  the  present  want  of 
accommodation.  Buonaparte  repelled  the  proposed 
consolation  with  fury.  It  was  not  a  house  that  he 
wanted,  it  was  an  executioner  and  a  line.  These 
he  would  esteem  a  favour ;  all  the  rest  was  but  irony 
and  insult.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  could  in  reply  only 
hope  that  he  had  given  no  personal  offence,  and  was 
reminded  of  his  review  of  the  domestics ;  which  re- 
proach he  listened  to  in  silence. 
'  Presently  afterwards,  Napoleon  fell  on  a  new  and 
cutting  method  of  exercising  Sir  Hudson^s  patience. 
A  book  on  the  campaign  of  1814  lay  on  the  table. 
Napoleon  turned  up  some  of  the  English  bulletins, 
and  asked,  with  a  tone  which  was  perfectly  intelligible, 
whether  the  Grovemor  had  not  been  tbe  writer  of  these 
letters.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Napoleon, 
according  to  Dr  OlMeara,  told  Sir  Hudson  they  were 
(bn  of  folly  and  falsehood ;  to  which  the  6ovemor,with 
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more  patience  than  most  men  could  bare  command- 
ed on  such  an  occasion,  replied,  ^'  I  believe  I  saw 
what  I  have  stated  T  an  answer  certainty  as  tenpe- 
rate  as  could  be  returned  to  so  gratuitous  an  inault. 
After  Sir  Hudson  had  left  the  room  in  which  he  had 
been  received  with  so  much  unprovoked  iocivilitjf, 
Napoleon  is  described  as  having  barangoed  ^fm 
the  sinister  expression  of  his  cpu^itenan^,  abwcd 
him  in  the  coarsest  manner,,  and  ^ven  caused  bis 
valet-de-chambre  throw  a  cup  of  ^fi!^  qui  ^  tbe 
window,  because  it  had  stood  a  mon^xi^t  op  th9  t^ 
beside  the  Governor. 

Every  attempt  at  conciliation  qn  tb^  p^^rt  ff  the 
Grovemor^  seemed  always  to  furnisb  new  ^Ig^tp  of 
irritation.  He  sent  fowling-pieces  to  lucmgwppd,  aq4 
Napol^n  returned  for  answer,  it  w^.ap  insult  to  g^Ki 
fowUng-piecesi  where  there  is  no  game ;  tboug[h  Stpt^ 
ni,  by  the  way^  pretended  to  support  ^^  fa^nji^  in  a 
great  measure  by  his  gun.  Sir  Hudson  s^t  ^  vwii^ 
of  clothes  and  other  article  from  England,^  wUjbJi  it 
might  be  supposed  the  exiles  were  in  want  of.  XlHr 
th^ks  returned  were^  that  the  Govemof  treated  Aepi 
like  paupers,  and  that  the  articles  ought,  in  dw  l^ 
spect,  to  have  been  left  at  the  store  or  Gototvnt^s 
house,  while  a  list  wa^  sent  to  the  Enqieror'^s  Innm- 
hold,  that  such  things  were  at  their  comwMKl  if  tbfpgr 
had  any  occasion  foi:  them.  On  ^  tbird  ooeflunoPf 
Sir  Hudson  resolved  to  be  cautiqu^..    He>  h^  4^ 
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termined  to  give  a  ball ;  but  he  consulted  Dr  O'- 
Meara  whether  Napoleon  would  take  it  well  to  be 
invited.  The  Doctor  foresaw  that  the  fatal  address^ 
General  Buonaparte,  would  make  shipwreck  of  the 
invitation,  The  Govemcv  (nroposed  to  avoid  this 
stumUing  block*  by  asking  Napoleon  verbally  and 
UX  person.  But  with  no  name  which  his  civility 
GQuld  devise  &r  the  invitation,  could  it  be  rendered 
acceptable.  A  governor  of  St  Helena,  as  Napoleon 
himself  observed,  had  need  to  be  a  person  of  great 
politeness,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  firmnesa. 

At  length,  on  18th  August,  a  decidve  quarrel 
took  place.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  admitted  to  an 
audience,  at  which  was  present  Sir  Pult^ey  MaL* 
colm,  the  admiral  who  now  commanded  en  the  sta- 
tion. Dr  O'Meara  has  preserved  the  following  ac*- 
count  of  the  interview,  as  it  was  detailed  by  Napb^ 
leon  to  his  suite,  the  day  after  it  took  place. 

^'  '  That  governor,"  said  NApQ]eoii>  ^  ^^ame  heve 
yesterday  to  annoy  me.  He  saw  iQie  walking  in  tkie 
garden,  and  in  consequence,  I  could  notiffUieto  m^ 
)biiQ.  He  wa)D^  to  enter  into  son^  detaUa  with  ue 
at)out  reduqng  the  expex^^  of  tbi9  estaWishmcot 
(|(^  had  the  audapUy  tp  ^  m^  that  things  we^  as 
l^f;  fjfximdi  ^^9  and,  thfit  be  ^a^e  up  to  justify  hiai- 
af|lf ;  t^  h^  had  come  up  two  or  three  Umes  befiv^ 
to  do  so,  but  that  I  was  in  a  bath."  I  repHed^ 
'  No,  sir,  I  was  not  in  a  bath ;  but  I  ordered  one 

13 
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on  purpose  not  to  see  you.   In  endeavouring  to  jus- 
tify yourself  you  make  matters  worse.^     He  said, 
that  I  did  not  know  him ;  that,  if  I  knew  him,  I 
should  change  my  opinion.     *  Know  you,  sir,'  I 
answered ;  ^  how  could  I  know  you  ?  People  make 
themselves  known  by  their  actions— by  commanding 
in  battles.     You  have  never  commanded  in  balde. 
You  have  never  commanded  any  but  vagabond  Cor- 
sican  deserters,  Piedmontese,  and  Neapolitan  bri- 
gands.    I  know  the  name  of  every  English  general 
who  has  distinguished  himself;  but  I  never  heard  cS 
you,  except  as  a  scrivano*  to  Blucher,  or  as  a  com- 
mandant of  brigands.    You  have  never  commanded, 
or  been  accustomed  to  men  of  honour/  He  sidd,  dial 
he  had  not  sought  for  his  present  situation.    I  told 
him  that  such  employments  were  not  adced  for ;  that 
they  were  given  by  governments  to  people  who  had 
dishonoured  themselves.    He  said,  that  he  only  dfid 
his  duty,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  blame  him,  as  he 
only  acted  according  to  his  orders.    I  replied,  ^  So 
does  the  hangman;  he  acts  according  to  his  or- 
ders.    But  when  he  puts  a  rope  about  my  neck  to 
finish  me,  is  that  a  reason  that  I  should  like  d»t 
hangman,  because  he  acts  according  to  his  orders? 
Besides,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  government  coidd 
be  so  mean  as  to  give  such  orders  as  yon  cause  to  be 

•  Clerk. 
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executed/    I  told  him  that,  if  he  pleased,  he  need : 
not  send  up  anything  to  tiat ;  that  I  would  go  oyer> 
and  dine  at  the  table  of  the  brave  ofBcers  of  the  53d ; 
that  I  was  sure  diere  was  not  one  of  them  who 
would  not  be  happy  to  gtye  a  plate  at  the  table  to  an 
old  soldier ;  that  there  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  regi-' 
mcnt  who  had  not  more  heart  than  he  had ;  that  in 
the  iniquitous  bill  of  Parliament,  they  had  decreed' 
that  I  was  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner ;  but  that  he 
tneated  me  worse  tiian  a  condemned  criminal  or  a- 
galley  slare,  as  they  were  permitted  to  receive  news-. 
papers  and  printed  books,  of  which  he  deprived  mew^ 
I  said,  ^  You  have  power  over  my  body,  but  none* 
over  my  souL  That  sotil  is  as  proud,  fierce,  and  de- 
termined at  the  present  moment,  as  when  it  com* 
manded  Europe.*    I  told  him  that  he  was  a  abitro 
SkilicmOf  (Sicilian  thief-taker,)  and  not  an  English* 
man ;  and  desired  him  not  to  let  me  see  him  again 
until  he  came  with  orders  to  dispatch  me,  when  he 
would  find  all  die  doors  thrown  open  to  admit  him.'*  ^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  extreme  violence  met 
with  some  return  on  Sir  Hudson's  part.  He  told 
Napoleon  that  his  language  was  uncivil  and  ungen- 
tlemanlike,  and  that  he  would  not  remain  to  listen 
to  it*  Accordingly,  he  left  Longwood  without  even 
the  usual  salutation. 

Upon  these  occasions,  we  think  it  is  evident  that 
Napoleon  was  the  wilful  and  intentional  aggressor, 
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and  that  his  conduct  proceeded  either  from  the  stings 
of  injured  pride,  or  a  calculated  scheme,  which  made 
him  prefer  being  on  bad  rather  than  good  terms  with 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could 
wish  that  the  Governor  had  avoided  entering  upon 
the  subject  of  the  expenses  of  his  detention  with 
Napoleon  in  person.  The  subject  was  ill-chosen,  and 
could  produce  no  favourable  result 

They  never  afterwards  met  in  friendship,  or  even 
on  terms  of  decent  dvility ;  and  having  given  this 
account  of  their  final  quarrel,  it  only  remains  for  us 
to  classify,  in  a  general  manner,  the  various  subjects 
of  angry  discussion  which  took  place  betwixt  tbemf 
placed  in  such  uncomfortable  relative  circumstmeei, 
and  each  determined  not  to  give  way  to  the  othef  t 
arguments,  or  accommodate  himself  to  the  olher^ 
wishes  or  convenience. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Initruciions  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  for  his  Treatment  of  A'i*- 
poieon, — Sum  allowed  by  the  British  Government  for  the  Ex* 
JSmperor'i  expenses.-^'the  aU^ationi  thiU  his  Table  was 
not  sufficiently  supplied,  considered, — Napoleon's  proposal 
to  defray  his  own  Expenses* — Sale  of  his  Flats — made  in  or^ 
der  to  produce  a  false  impression  of  the  state  to  which  he  was 
redueed.^-'The  fact,  that  he  had  at  that  time  a  large  sum  of 
Man^  in  his  strong-box,  stated^-^Wooden  House  const fuet-^ 
ed  in  London  for  Buonaparte,  and  transported  to  St  H^e* 
na.'^-tnterview  between  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  Napoleon  on 
its  arrival. — Delays  in  the  erection  of  it-^When  finished, 
Buonaparte's  iW-heaUh  prevented  his  being  removed  to  tV.<— 
The  Regulation  that  a  British  Officer  should  attend  Napo* 
leon  in  his  rides,  a  subject  of  much  displeasure  to  Atm.— - 
Free  eommuntcation  with  J^urope  carried  on  by  the  Inmates 
qfZ/mgwood,  withotU  the  knowledge  of  the  Governor. — Regi/^ 
lation  respecting  Napoleon's  Intercourse  with  the  Inhabitant^ 
ofStHdena. — General  Reflections  on  the  Disputes  between 
him  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe* 

Before  entering  upon  such  brief  inquiry  as  our 
bounds  will  permit,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  new 
Governor  towards  Napoleon,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
show  what  were  his,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's,  instructions 
from  the  English  government  on  the  subject  of  th& 
custody  of  the  Ex-Emperor : 
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The  just  and  honourable  principle  avowed  by  go« 
Temment  is  obvious.  But  it  was  an  extraordinary 
and  most  delicate  tax  upon  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  which 
enjoined  him  to  keep  fast  prisoner  an  individual, 
who,  of  all  others,  was  likely  to  be  most  impatient  of 
restraint,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  treat  him  with 
such  delicacy  as  might  disguise  his  situation  firom 
himself,  if  it  could  not  reconcile  him  to  it.  If  Sir 
Hudson  failed  in  doing  so,  he  may  be  allowed  to  plead, 
that  it  was  in  a  case  in  which  few  could  have  8uc« 
ceeded.  Accordingly,  Napoleon'^s  complaints  against 
the  Governor  were  bitter  and  clamorous. 

The  first  point  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  fa* 

mily  at  Longwood,  respected  the  allowance  assign^ 

ed  by  the  British  government  for  their  support^ 

which  they  alleged  to  be  insufficient  to  their  wantSu 

This  was  not  a  point  on  which  Napoleon  thought  it 

proper  to  express  his  feelings  in  his  own  person.  His 

^attention  was  apparently  fixed  upon  obtaining  con*^ 

cessions  in  certain  points  of  etiquette,  which  might 

take  him  from  under  the  condition  in  which  he  was 

most  unwilling  to  allow  himself  to  be  placed,  in  the 

rank,  namely,  of  a  prisoner  at  war.    The  theme,  of 

the  inadequacy  of  the  allowance,  was  not,  however, 

left  untouched,  as  those  concerned  were  well  awar^ 

that  there  was  no  subject  of  grievance  which  would 

come  more  home  to  the  people  of  England  than  one 

which  turned  upon  a  deficiency  either  in  the  quan*. 
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tity  or  quality  of  the  food  supptied  to  the  exiles. 
MoDtboIon'*8  letter  was  clamant  on  the  subject ;  and 
Santini  intimated  that  the  Emperor  must  sometimei 
have  gone  without  a  meal  altogether,  had  he  (Santi- 
ni)  not  been  successful  with  his  gun. 

The  true  state  of  the  case  was  this.  The  British 
government  had  determined  that  NapoIcon'*8  taUe 
should  be  provided  for  at  the  rate  of  a  general  of  the 
first  rank,  together  with  his  military  family.  The 
expense  of  such  an  establishment  was,  by  the  regula*^ 
tions  furnished  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  dated  15th 
April,  and  ^2d  November,  1816,  supposed  to  reacb 
to  L.8000  a<-year,  with  permission,  however,  to  ex- 
tend it  as  far  as  L.  12,000,  should  he  think  it  neces- 
sary. The  expense  could  not,  in  Sir  Hudson  Lowers 
opinion,be  kept  within  L.8000;  and  indeed  they  were 
jmstandy  extended  by  him  to  L.  1 2,000,  paid  in  month- 
ly instalments  to  the  purveyor,  Mr  Balcombe,  by 
whom  it  was  expended  in  support  of  the  establishment 
at  Longwood.  If,  however,  even  L.1 2,000,  the  sum 
^xed  as  a  probable  ultimatum,  should,  in  the  Gover- 
nor'^s  opinion,  be  found,  from  dearth,  high  price  of 
provisions,  or  otherwise,  practically  insu£Scient  to 
ineet  and  answer  the  expense  of  a  generaTs  family, 
calculated  on  a  liberal  scale.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had 
liberty  from  government  to  extend  the  purveyor'^s  al- 
lowance without  limitation.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  should  desire  to  add  to  their 
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house-keeping  anythiog  which  the  Governor  should 
think  superfluous,  in  reference  to  the  rank  assigned 
to  the  principal  person,  they  were  themselves  to  be 
at  the  charge  of  such  extraordinary  expenditure. 

It  is  apprehended  that  the  British  government 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  more  for  Napoleon^s 
liberal  maintenance,  than  to  give  the  Governor  an 
unlimited  order  to  provide  for  it,  upon  the  scale  ap-> 
plicable  to  the  rank  of  a  general  officer  of  the  first, 
rate.  But  yet  the  result,  as  the  matter  was  managed, 
was  not  so  honourable  to  Great  Britain,  as  the  inten- 
tions of  the  government  really  designed.  The  fact 
is,  that  virtues  as  well  as  vices  have  their  day  of  fa- 
shion in  England ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
when  the  nation  were  cloyed  with  victory,  men  began, 
like  epicures  after  a  feast,  to  wrangle  about  the  reck- 
oning. Every  one  felt  the  influence  of  the  Quart  cT- 
heure  de  Rabelais.  It  ascended  into  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  economy  was  the  general  theme 
of  the  day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  judicious 
restriction  upon  expenditure  is  the  only  permanent 
source  of  national  wealth ;  but,  like  all  other  vir« 
tues,  parsimony  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  and 
there  are  situations  in  which  it  has  all  the  meanness 
of  avarice.  The  waste  of  a  few  pounds  of  meat,  of 
a  hundred  billets  of  wood,  of  a  few  bottles  of  wine, 
ought  not  to  have  been  made  the  shadow  of  a  ques- 
tion between  Britain  and  Napoleon ;  and  it  would 
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The  wine  was  (generally  speaking)  excellent  in  qu»* 
lity,  and  of  the  first  price ;  *  and  although  there  was 
rather  too  much  said  and  thought  about  the  quan- 
tity consumed,  yet  it  was  furnished,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  in  a  quantity  far  beyond  the  limits  of  or* 
dinary  conviviality.  Indeed,  although  the  Fr^otch 
o£Bcers,  while  hunting  for  grievances,  made  com* 
plaints  of  their  treatment  at  table,  and  drculated,  in 
such  books  as  that  of  Santini,  the  grossest  scandal  on 
that  subject,  yet  when  called  on  as  men  of  honour  to 
give  their  opinion,  they  did  justice  to  the  Grovemor 
in  this  respect 

In  a  letter  of  General  fiertrand  to  the  governor, 
he  expresses  himself  thus : — ^^  Be  assured  ihat  we 
are  well  persuaded  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Go- 
Temor,  to  supply  us  with  everything  necessary,  and 
that  as  to  provisions  there  will  never  be  any  com- 
plaints, or  if  there  are,  they  will  be  made  against  the 
government,  not  against  the  Governor,  upon  whom 
the  matter  does  not  depend."^  He  adds,  '^  that  such 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor.  That  indeed 
they  had  been  under  some  difficulties  when  the  jifXe 
•was  broken  up,  but  that  ever  since  then  they  had 
been  well  supplied,  and  had  no  complaint  whatever 


*  The  daiet,  for  example,  was  that  of  Garbondli,  at  £6  per  doieii 

•  withoat  duty.  Each  domestic  of  supetior  rank  was  allowed  a  bottle 

of  this  wine,  which  is  as  choice,  as  dear  certainly,  as  could  be  brought 

to  the  table  of  sovereigns.    The  labourers  and  soldiers  had  each, 

daily,  a  bottle  of  TenciilTe  wine  of  exceUent  quality* 
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u>  niakc*.'^  Such  iai  the  evidence  of  Count  Bertrand, 
when  deliberately  writing  to  the  Governor  through 
his  military  secretary. 

But  we  have  also  the  opinion  of  the  Ex-Emperor 
himself,  transmitted  by  Dr  O'Meara,  who  was  at  that 
time,  as  already  noticed,  in  the  habit  of  aending  to 
the  Governor  such  scraps  of  information  as  he  heard 
in  conversation  at  Longwood ; 

*'  Sth  Jjmey  1817. 
^^  He  (Buonaparte)  observed  that  Santini^s  wis  a 
foolish  production,  exaggerated,  full  of  cogiianerie, 
and  some  lies  :  Truths  there  were  in  it,  but  exag- 
gerated. That  there  never  had  existed  that  actosl 
want  described  by  him ;  that  there  had  been  enoi^ 
to  eat  supplied,  but  not  enough  to  keep  a  proper 
table ;  that  there  had  been  enough  of  wine  for  them ; 
that  there  certainly  had  been  sometimes  a  defidency 
of  necessary  articles,  but  that  this  might  be  aooonBt- 
ed  for  by  accidents ;  that  he  believed  frequent  por^ 
chases  had  been  made,  at  the  camp,  of  bread  and 
other  provisions,  which  might  also  have  occasionally 
arisen  from  the  same  causa  He  added,  he  was  ooo- 
vinced  some  Englishman  had  written  it,  and  not 
Santini." 

There  is  something  to  the  same*purpose  in.Dr 
O'Meara's  printed  book,  but  not  so  particular.  What 
piakes  Napoleon's  confutation  of  Santini's  work  the 
more  amusing,  i$,  that  according  to  General  Gour- 
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gaud's  communication  to  the  British  gOYemment^ 
Napoleon  was  himself  the  author  of  the  whole,  or 
greater  part,  of  the  work  in  question.  The  difference 
between  the  prisoner  and  Governor,  so  far  as  it  really 
eiisted,  my  have  hid  its  rise  in  the  original  dispute ; 
for  a  table,  which  suited  the  rank  of  a  general,  mnst 
have  been  considerably  inferior  to  one  kept  for  an 
emperor ;  and  while  the  former  was  what  the  Grover- 
nor  was  directed  to  maintain,  the  latter  was  what  Na- 
poleon conceived  himself  entitled  to  expect. 

The  permission  given  to  Buonaparte,  and  which  inr 
deed  could  not  be  well  refused,  to  purchase  from  his 
own  funds  what  additional  articles  he  desired  be- 
yond those  supplied  by  the  British  government,  a£* 
£oxded  peculiar  facilities  to  the  French,  which  they 
did  not  fail  to  make  use  of.  Napoleon^s  money  had 
been  temporarily  taken  into  custody  when  he  left  the 
Bdletophon,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  having  the 
joeans  of  facilitating  his  escape  by  bribery.  The  per- 
mitting him  to  draw  upon  the  continent  for  money, 
was  in  a  great  measure  restoring  to  him  the  golden 
key,  before  which  prison-gates  give  way,  and  also 
t^ided  to  afford  him  the  means  of  secret  correspond* 
ence  with  those  friends  abroad,  who  might  aid  him 
to  arrange  a  scheme  of  flight. 

Indeed,  the  advantages  of  this  species  of  corre* 
spondence  were  of  such  evident  importance,  that  Na- 
poleon, through  General  Montholon,  made  the  fol» 
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ommuuication  to  the  British  goTemment^ 
1  was  himself  the  author  of  the  whole,  or 
art,  of  the  work  in  question.  The  difference 
the  prisoner  and  GoYemor,  so  far  as  it  really 
nay  have  had  its  rise  in  the  original  dispute ; 
le,  which  suited  the  rank  of  a  geneml,  mnst 
m  considerably  inferior  to  one  kept  for  an 
;  and  while  the  former  was  what  the  Grover- 
lirected  to  maintain,  the  latter  was  what  Na- 
mceived  himself  entitled  to  expect 
nrmission  gi^en  to  Buonaparte,  and  which  in- 
Id  not  be  well  refused,  to  purchase  from  his 
ds  what  additional  articles  he  desired  be- 
se  supplied  by  the  British  government,  a£* 
Bculiar  facilities  to  the  French,  which  they 
lil  to  make  use  of.  Napoleon^s  money  had 
porarily  taken  into  custody  when  he  left  the 
ion,  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  having  the 
fSiudlitating  his  escape  by  bribery.  The  per* 
itii  to  draw  upon  the  continent  for  money, 
preat  measure  restoring  to  him  the  golden 
te  which  prison-gates  give  way,  and  also 
)  afford  him  the  means  of  secret  correspond- 
L  those  friends  abroad,  who  might  aid  him 
e  a  scheme  of  flight. 

[,  the  advantages  of  this  species  of  corre* 
e  were  of  such  evident  importance,  that  Na- 
irough  General  Montholon,  made  the  fbl» 
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lowing  proposal,  which  was  sent  to  Lord  Bathunt 
by  the  Governor,  8th  September,  1816.  <<  The  Em- 
peror,^  he  said,  *'  was  desirous  to  enter  into  anange- 
ments  for  paying  the  xchole  of  his  expenses,  prori- 
ding  any  house  here,  or  in  England,  or  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  to  be  fixed  on  with  the  Grovemor^ 
consent,  or  even  at  his  own  choice,  were  appointed  to 
transact  his  money  matters ;  under  assurance  bm 
him.  General  Buonaparte,  that  all  letters  sent  through 
his  hands  would  he  solely  on  pecuniary  afiiurs.  But 
provided  always,  that  such  letters  should  pass  moI- 
cd  and  unopened  to  their  direction.^ 

It  is  probable  that  Napoleon  concluded,  firom  tlie 
ferment  which  was  at  that  time  taking  place  in  Fs^ 
liament  on  the  subject  of  economy,  that  the  Eng^ 
nation  was  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  and  did  not 
doubt  that  an  offer,  which  promised  to  relieve  them  of 
•^12,000  a-year,  would  be  eagerly  caught  at  by  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  or  the  British  ministry.  But  the  Go- 
vernor saw  the  peril  of  a  measure,  which,  in  its  imme- 
diate and  direct  tendency,  went  to  place  funds  to  any 
amount  at  the  command  of  the  Ex-Emperor,  and 
might,  more  indirectly,  lead  the  way  to  private  cone- 
fipondence  of  every  kind.  Napoleon,  indeed,  had  oflei^ 
ed  to  plight  his  word  that  the  communication  should 
not  be  used  for  any  other  than  pecuniary  purposes, 
but  Sir  Hudson  liked  not  the  security.  On  his  part, 
the  Governor  tendereda  proposal  that  the  letters  to  the 
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•bankers  should  be  visible  only  to  himself,  and  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  the  secretary  for  the  colon' af  department, 
and  pledged  his  word  that  they  would  observe  the 
most  inviolable  secrecy  on  the  subject  of  the  con- 
tents ;  but  this  arrangement  did  not  answer  Napo- 
leon'*8  purposes,  and  the  arrangement  was  altogether 
dropped. 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  desirous  to  keep  the  expense  of  the  estar 
Uishment  within  <^12,000.  A  conference  on  this 
subject  was  held  betwixt  Gi^neral  Montholon,  who 
took  charge  of  the  department  of  the  household,  and 
Major  Oorrequer,  belonging  to  Sir  Hudson^s  staff, 
who  acted  on  the  part  of  the  Governor.  It  i|ppeai8 
that  Sir  Hudson  had  either  misapprehended  tht 
inatmetions  of  the  government,  and  deemed  himself 
rigidly  bound  to  limit  the  expenses  of  Longwood 
within  <f  12,000  yearly,  not  adverting  that  he  had  m 
option  to  extend  it  beyond  that  sum ;  or  else  that  he 
considered  the  surplus  above  <f  1000  per  month,  to 
consist  of  such  articles  of  extra  expenditure  as  the 
French  might,  in  a  free  interpretation  of  his  instruc- 
tions, be  required  to  pay  for  themselves,  as  being 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  general  ofBcer^s  table,  prot- 
vided  upon  the  most  liberal  plan.  General  Monr 
tholon  stated,  that  the  family  could  not  be  provided, 
even  after  many  reductions,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
L.15,194,  and  that  this  was  the  minimum  of  mini' 
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nrnmsy  the  least  possible  sum.  He  offered  that  the 
Emperor  wdtald  draw  for  the  sura  wanted,  proriding 
lie  was  permitted  to  send  a  sealed  letter  to  the  bimk- 
ing'-house.  This,  Major  Gorrequer  said,  could  not  be 
allowed.  Count  Montholon  then  declared,  that  as 
the  Emperor  was  not  permitted  by  the  British  go- 
vernment to  have  access  to  his  funds  in  Europe,  he 
had  no  other  means  left  than  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty here ;  and  that  if  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to 
defray  those  expenses  of  the  establishment,  which 
went  beyond  the  allowance  made  by  Britain,  he  most 
dispose  of  his  plate. 

This  proposal  was  too  rashly  assented  to  by  Sir 
Hadsfm  Lowe,  whose  instructions  of  ^2d  November 
empowered  him  to  have  pevented  a  circumstaiice 
80  glaringly  calculated  to  accredit  all  that  had  efet 
been  said  or  written  respectbg  the  mean  and  sordUl 
lAanner  in  which  the  late  Emperor  of  France  was 
treated.  Napoleon  had  an  opportunity,  at  the  saeri^ 
fice  of  a  parcel  of  old  silver  plate,  to  amuse  his  own 
moments  of  languor,  by  laughing  at  and  turning  into 
ridicule  the  inconsistent  qualities  of  the  English  na- 
tion,-*at  one  time  sending  him  a  house  and  fiimi- 
ture  to  the  value  of  L.60,000,  or  L.70,000 ;  at  an- 
other obh'ging  him  to  sell  his  plate,  and  discharge 
hb  servants,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  few  bottles  of 
Wine,  or  pounds  of  meat  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  ought 
not  to  have  exposed  his  country  to  such  a  charge ; 
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possession  of  the  curious  fact,  that  the  breaking  up  of. 
the  plate  was  a  mere  tndky  resorted  to  on  account  of  the 
impression  it  was  calculated  to  produce  in  England 
and  Europe ;  for  that  at  the  time  they  had  at  Long- 
wood  plenty  of  money.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  conjec- 
tured, that  General  Gourgaud  alluded  to  the  sale 
of  some  stock  belonging  to  Las  Cases,  the  value  of 
which  that  devoted  adherent  had  placed  at  Napo- 
leon'^8  disposal ;  but  General  Gourgaud  replied, 
^'  No,  no ;  before  that  transaction  they  had  received 
840,000  francs,  chiefly  in  Spanish  doubloons.'"  He 
further  said,  that  it  was  Prince  Eugene  who  lodged 
the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers.  In  London, 
General  Gourgaud  made  the  same  communication.- 
We  copy  the  words  in  which  it  is  reported  to  Lord 
Bathurst : 

*'  General  Gourgaud  stated  himself  to  have  beeiy 
aware  of  General  Buonaparte  having  received  a  cx«k 
slderable  sum  of  money  in  Spanish  douUoons,  vis^ 
L.l  0,000,  at  the  very  time  he  disposed  of  his  plat»; 
but,  on  being  pressed  by  me  as  to  the  persons  priiy 
to  that  transaction,  he  contented  himself  with  assu- 
ring me,  that  the  mode  of  its  transmission  was  onef 
purely  accidental ;  that  it  could  never  again  occur; 
and  that,  such  being  the  case,  he  trusted  that  I 
should  not  press  a  discovery,  which,  while  it  be* 
trayed  its  author,  could  have  no  effect,  either  as  it 
regarded  the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  or  the  pre^ 
vention  of  a  similar  act  in  future.    The  actual  pos- 

18 
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sestton  of  money  was,  moreover,  hoi  likeljr,  in  hid 
Tiew  of  the  subject,  to  afford  any  additional  meansi 
of  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  those  whom  it  might  be 
advisable  to  seduce ;  as  it  was  well  known,  that  any 
draught,  whatever  might  be  its  amount,  drawn  by 
General  Buonaparte  oil  Prince  Eugene^  or  on  cer- 
tain other  membtoi  of  his  family,  would  be  scrttpn-^ 
lously  honoured.^  He  further  stated,  that  it  wat 
Napoleon'^s  policy  to  make  a  moyen^  a  fund  for  exe^ 
cation  of  his  plans,  by  placing  siims  of  money  at  his. 
General  Grourgaud^s,  command,  and  that  he  had  sus- 
tained ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and 
much  importunity  on  that  of  JSertrand,  because  he 
declined  lendiiig  himself  to  facilitate  secret  corres* 
pondence. 

Whatever  Sympathy  Buonaparte  may  claim  for  his 
other  distresses  at  St  Helena,  it  was  made  plain  from 
this  important  disclosure,  that  want  of  fiinds  could 
be  none  of  them ;  and  it  is  no  less  so,  that  the  trick 
<^  selling  the  plate  can  now  prove  nothing,  except- 
ing  that  Napoleon'^s  system  was  a  deceptive  one ;  and 
that  evidence  of  ainy  sort,  arising  either  from  his  word 
or  actions,  is  to  be  received  with  caution,  when  there 
is  an  apparent  point  to  be  carried  by  it. 

When  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  report  reached  Eng- 
land, that  the  excess  of  the  expenditure  at  Long', 
wood,  above  twelve  thousand  pounds,  had  been  de^ 
frayed  by  Napoleon  himself,  it  did  not  meet  the 

VOL.  IX.  N 
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might  be  proper  for  a  general  officer  of  distinction, 
you  will  permit  them,  as  heretofore,  to  be  defrayed 
from  his  own  fiinds.^^ 

These  positive  and  reiterated  instructions  serve  to 
show,  that  there  was  never  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Bri« 
tain  to  deal  harshly,  or  even  closely,  with  Napoleon ; 
as  the  avowals  of  General  Gourgaud  prove  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  the  Governor  was  too  rigid  on  the 
subject  of  expense,  the  prisoner  possessed  means  suf^ 

« 

ficient  to  have  saved  him  from  any  possible  conse- 
quences of  self-denial,  which  might  have  accrued  from 
being  compelled  to  live  at  so  low  a  rate  as  twelve 
thousand  pounds  a-year. 

The  subject  of  the  besidekce  of  Napoleon  conti- 
nued to  furnish  great  subjects  of  complaint  and  com- 
SBOtion.  We  have  recorded  our  opinion,  that,  from 
the  beginning,  Plantation-House,  as  the  best  resi- 
dence in  the  island,  ought  to  have  been  set  apart  for 
Ilia  use.  If,  however,  this  was  objected  to,  the  build- 
ing a  new  house  from  the  foundation,  even  with  the 
indifferent  means  which  the  island  affords,  would  have 
been  far  more  respectable,  and  perhaps  as  economt- 
eal,  as  constructmg  a  great  wooden  frame  in  Lon- 
don,  and  transporting  it  to  St  Helena,  where  it  ar- 
rived, with  the  furniture  destined  for  it,  in  May  1816. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  complete  parapluie  house,  as 
inch  structures  have  been  called,  but  only  the  mate- 
rials for  constructing  such  a  one ;  capable  of  beiog 
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might  be  proper  for  a  general  officer  of  distinction, 
you  will  permit  them,  as  heretofore,  to  be  defrayed 
from  his  own  fiinds.^^ 

These  positive  and  reiterated  instructions  serve  to 
show,  that  there  was  never  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Bri« 
tain  to  deal  harshly,  or  even  closely,  with  Napoleon ; 
as  the  avowals  of  General  Gourgaud  prove  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  the  Governor  was  too  rigid  on  the 
subject  of  expense,  the  prisoner  possessed  means  suf* 
ficient  to  have  saved  him  from  any  possible  conse- 
quences of  self-denial,  which  might  have  accrued  from 
being  compelled  to  live  at  so  low  a  rate  as  twelve 
thousand  pounds  a-year. 

The  subject  of  the  residence  of  Napoleon  conti- 
nued to  furnish  great  subjects  of  complaint  and  com- 
motion. We  have  recorded  our  opinion,  that,  from 
the  begmning,  Plantation-House,  as  the  best  resi- 
dence in  the  island,  ought  to  have  been  set  apart  for 
hifl  use.  If,  however,  this  was  objected  to,  the  build- 
ing a  new  house  from  the  foundation,  even  with  the 
indifferent  means  which  the  island  affords,  would  have 
been  far  more  respectable,  and  perhaps  as  economtr 
cal,  as  constructing  a  great  wooden  frame  in  Lon- 
don, and  transporting  it  to  St  Helena,  where  it  ar- 
rived, with  the  furniture  destined  for  it,  in  May  1816. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  complete  parapluie  house,  as 
such  structures  have  been  called,  but  only  the  mate- 
rials for  constructing  such  a  one ;  capable  of  being 
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approbfttioii  of  the  ministry ;  who  agnn  laid  Ixfiire 
the  Gk>yenior  the  dittincdon  whkh  he  was  to  draw 
betwixt  expenses  necessary  to  maintain  the  taUe  and 
household  of  a  general  officer,  and  such  bA  might 
be  of  a  nature  different  from,  and  exceeding,  those 
attendant  on  the  household  of  a  personof  thst  rank; 
which  last,  and  those  alone,  the  French  m^t  be 
called  on  to  defray*  The  order  is  dated  S4th  Oc- 
tober 1817: 

*^  As  I  obserre  from  the  statement  contained  nt 
your  dispatch,  No.  84,  that  the  expense  of  General 
Bnonaparte^s  establishment  exceeds  L.1S,000  per 
annum,  and  that  the  excess  beyond  that  sum  has,  up 
to  the  date  of  that  dispatch,  been  defrayed  from  his 
own  fiinds,  I  deem  it  necessary  again  to  call  your  at« 
tention  to  that  part  of  my  dispatch.  No.  15,  of  the 
9SUL  NoTember  last,  in  which,  in  limiting  the  ez^ 
pense  to  L.1 2,000  a-year,  I  still  left  you  at  liberty 
to  incur  a  farther  expenditure,  should  you  auaadei 
it  to  be  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  General  Buona- 
parte ;  and  to  repeat,  that,  if  you  should  considtt 
the  sum  qfL.12fi00  oryear  not  to  he  adequate  io 
mmntain  such  an  establishment  as  would  he  reqm^ 
ntejbr  a  general  officer  qf  distinction,  you  wiU  htm 
no  difficulty  in  rruiking  what  you  deem  to  be  a  re- 
fuisite  addition.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  ex- 
penses which  General  Buonaparte  has  himself  de* 
fiayed  are  beyond  what,  on  a  liberal  construction, 
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might  be  proper  for  a  general  officer  of  distinction, 
you  will  permit  them,  as  heretofore,  to  be  defrayed 
from  his  own  frmds*^^ 

These  positive  and  reiterated  instructions  serve  to 
show,  that  there  was  never  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Bri- 
tain to  deal  harshly,  or  even  closely,  with  Napoleon ; 
as  the  avowals  of  General  Gourgaud  prove  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  the  Governor  was  too  rigid  on  the 
subject  of  expense,  the  prisoner  possessed  means  8U& 
ficient  to  have  saved  him  from  any  possible  conse- 
quences a£  sel£>dcnial,  which  might  have  accrued  from 
being  compelled  to  live  at  so  low  a  rate  as  twelve 
thousand  pounds  a-year. 

The  subject  of  the  besidekce  of  Napoleon  conti- 
nued to  furnish  great  subjects  of  complaint  and  com- 
motion. We  have  recorded  our  opinion,  that,  from 
the  beginning,  Plantation-House,  as  the  best  resi- 
dence in  the  island,  ought  to  have  been  set  apart  for 
hifl  use.  If,  however,  this  was  objected  to,  the  build- 
ing a  new  house  from  the  foundation,  even  with  the 
indifferent  means  which  the  island  affords,  would  have 
been  far  more  respectable,  and  perhaps  as  economtr 
cal,  as  constructing  a  great  wooden  frame  in  Lon- 
don, and  transporting  it  to  St  Helena,  where  it  ar- 
rived, with  the  furniture  destined  for  it,  in  May  1816. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  complete  parapluie  house,  as 
such  structures  have  been  called,  but  only  the  mate- 
rials for  constructing  such  a  one ;  capable  of  being 
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•eonvenience  admitted  of  bebg  visited  by  me.     I  .|9- 
ceived  a  reply,  saying,  ^  the  £mperar  would  Bee  me«^ 
^'  I  passed  through  his  outer  dinipg*room  into  his 
drawing-room.   He  was  alone,  standing  with  his  hat 
under  his  arm,  in  the  manner  14  which  he  usually 
presents  himself  when  he  assumes  his  wperial  dig- 
nity.  He  remained  silent,  expecting  I  would  address 
him.  Finding  him  not  disposed  to  commence,  I  be- 
.  gan  in  the  following  words : — ^  Sir,  you  will  proba- 
bly have  seen  by  our  English  newspapers,  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  heard  through  other  channels,  of  the  in* 
tention  of  the  British  govemm^t  to  send  out  hither 
for  your  accommodation  the  materials  for  the  €<»i* 
struction  of  a  house,  with  every  necessary  funutm«» 
These  articles  have  now  for  the  first  time  arrived*  In 
the  meantime,  government  has  received  information 
of  the  building  prepared  for  your  reception  at  this 
place,  and  I  have  instructions  for  appropriating  the 
articles  as  may  seem  best,  whether  for  making  a  new 
buildmg,  or  adding  to  the  conveniencies  of  your  p^e. 
sent  one.  Before  makbg  any  disposition  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  waited  to  know  whether  you  had  any  desiiea 
to  communicate  to  mc  regarding  it.*    He  stood  aa 
before,  and  made  no  reply. 

^^  Observing  his  silence  continue,  I  Bg9in  coanmen- 
ced  by  saying,  ^  I  have  conceived,  sir,  thai  possibly 
the  addition  of  two  or  three  good  xwmih^ideu0^4fu 
ifxris  ^ofon^)— to  your  preseat  luim^  with  cither isu 
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I    be  supposed  in  a  perscm  who  memt  to  intimidate  or 
'    imtate. 

I       ^<  I  gufiered  him  to  proceed  throughout,  not  without 

f)    a  strong  feeling  of  restraint  on  myself,  until  he  was 

r    really  out  of  breath,  when,  on  his  stopping,  I  said, 

*'■  Sir,  I  am  not  come  here  to  be  insulted,  but  to  treat 

ofan«ffiurwhichreg«diyouinoretlMmme.  If  you 

are  not  disposed  to  talk  upon  the  subject        ^ 

^^ '  I  have  no  intention  to  insult  you,  sir,*  he  re« 
plied ;  ^  but  in  what  sort  of  manner  have  you  treat- 
ed me  ?  is  it  in  a  soldierlike  fiuhion  P 

^^  I  answered,  ^  Sir,  I  am  a  soldier  aconrding  to 
the  fashion  of  my  own  country^  to  do  my  duty  io  her 
accordingly,  and  not  according  to  the  fi^shion  of  fo- 
reigners. Besides,  if  you  conceive  you  have  any 
reason  to  complain  of  me,  you  have  only  to  put  your 
accusation  upon  paper,  and  I  will  send  it  to  Eng«> 
land  by  the  first  opportunity.* 

<^  ^  To  what  good  purpose  P*  he  said;  ^  my  com- 
plaints  will  not  be  more  public  there  than  here.* 

^^  <  I  will  cause  them  be  published,*  J  aniweredt 
<  in  all  the  gazettes  of  the  continent,  if  you  desire  it. 
I  do  my  duty,  and  everything  else  is  indifferent  to 
me.* 

^'  Then,  adverting  for  the  first  time  to  thfi  matter 
which  had  brought  me  to  him,  he  said,  ^  Your  go« 
vemment  has  made  me  no  official  communicatioii  of 
the  arrival  of  this  house.  Is  it  to  be  conatructed 
where  I  please,  or  where  you  may  fix  it  to  bp^" 
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fMDTemento  to  it,  might  add  to  your  csomrcnicnoe  ii 
less  time  than  by  construcUng  a  new  building.*    He 
then  commenced,  but  spoke  with  such  rapidity,  such 
intemperance,  and  so  much  warmth,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  repeat  every  word  he  used.    Without  aflf^ 
rently  having  lent  an  ear  to  what  I  said,  he  bq^an— 
^  I  do  not  at  all  understand  the  conduct  of  your  go- 
vernment towards  me.    Do  they  desire  to  kill  me  I 
And  do  you  come  here  to  be  my  executioner,  as  well 
as  my  gaoler  ?— Posterity  will  judge  of  the  maimsr 
in  which  I  have  been  treated.    The  mis&rtiuies 
wluch  I  suffer  will  recoil  upon  your  nation.    Mo, 
rir ;  never  will  I  suffer  any  person  to  ^iter  into  A& 
interior  of  my  house,  or  penetrate  into  my  bed-cham- 
ber, as  you  have  given  orders.  When  I  he«Bd  ef 
your  arrival  in  this  island,  I  believed  that,  as  being 
an  officer  of  the  army,  you  would  be  possessed  of  4i 
more  polite  character  than  the  Admiral,  who  is  a  navy- 
officer^  and  might  have  more  harsh  manneva.  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  his  heart  But  yom  aav*-* 
in  what  manner  do  you  treat  me  ?  It  is  aa  insult  to 
invite  me  to  dinner  by  the  namp  of  Gteneral  Buona- 
parte.   I  am  not  General  Buonaparte-*I  am  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.    I  ask  you  again,*-*have  jm 
come  hither  to  be  my  gaoler— -my  hangman  ?^  Whikt 
speakbg  in  this  manner,  his  right  arm  moved  baijk:- 
ward  and  finrward ;  his  person  stood  fiiLod ;  liis  cgres 
and  countenance  exhibiting  everything  whidi  could 
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be  supposed  in  a  person  who  memt  to  intimidate  or 
irritate. 

«<  1 8u£kred  him  to  proceed  throughout,  not  without 
a  atrong  feeling  ^  restraint  on  myself,  until  he  was 
really  out  of  breath,  whm,  on  his  stopfang,  I  said, 
^  Sir,  I  am  not  come  here  to  be  insulted,  but  to  treat 
of  an  affair  which  regards  you  more  than  me.  If  you 
are  not  disposed  to  talk  upon  the  subject        '* 

^^ '  I  have  no  intention  to  insult  you,  sir,*  he  re« 
plied ;  ^  but  in  what  sort  of  manner  have  you  treat- 
ed me  ?  is  it  in  a  soldierlike  fitthion  P 

^^  I  answered,  ^  Sur,  I  am  a  solcKer  aconrding  to 
the  fiuhion  of  my  own  country,  to  do  my  duty  to  hee 
accordingly,  and  not  according  to  the  fiusbion  of  fo- 
reigners. Besides,  if  you  conceive  you  have  any 
xeason  to  complain  of  me,  you  have  only  to  put  your 
accusation  upon  paper,  and  I  will  send  it  to  Eng*> 
land  by  the  first  opportunity.* 

^^  ^  To  what  good  purpose  P*  he  said;  ^  my. com- 
plaints  will  not  be  more  public  there  than  here.* 

^^  ^  I  will  cause  them  be  published,*  J  aniweredt 
<  in  all  the  gazettes  of  the  ocmtin^t,  if  you  desize  it. 
I  do  my  duty,  and  everything  else  ib  indifferent  to 
me.* 

^'  Then,  advertii^  for  the  first  time  to  thfi  matter 
which  had  brought  me  to  him,  he  said,  ^  Your  go« 
vemment  has  made  me  no  official  communicatioii  of 
the  anriral  of  this  house.  U  it  to  b^.^confltructed 
where  I  please,  or  where  you  may  &xiitfi  bi^^* 
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<^ '  I  am  now  come,  sir,  for  tb#  express  purposef 
of  announcing  it  to  you.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  re- 
plying to  the  other  point :  If  there  is  any  paiticubur 
spot,  which  you  might  have  thought  of  to  eiect  it 
upon,  I  will  examine  it,  and  have  it  erected  there,  if 
I  see  no  objection  to  it  If  I  see  any  objection  to 
it,  I  will  acquaint  you  with  it  It  was  to  combine 
this  matter  in  some  degree  of  concert  with  you  that 
I  am  now  come.^ 

.  *^  '  Then  you  had  better  speak  to  die  Grandl 
Marechal  about  it,  and  settle  it  with  him.^ 

'* '  I  prefer,  sir,  addressbg  you  upon  it  I  find 
so  many  misinieUigences  happen,  when  I  adopt  the 
medium  of  other  persons,  (particularly  as  in  the  inv 
stance  of  the  orders  which  you  mention  I  had  given 
for  forcing  an  entrance  into  your  private  apartmoats,) 
that  I  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  address  yoor^ 
self; 

.  ^^  He  made  no  particular  reply  to  this,  walked 
about  for  a  moment,  and  then,  working  himsdf  up 
^>porently  to  say  somethbg  which  he  thougjit  woidd 
appal  me  with  extraordinary  surprise  or  dread,  he 
said,— -<  Do  you  wish  me,  sir,  to  tell  yra  the  truth  ? 
Yes,  sir,  I  ask  you  if  you  desire  me  to  tell  you  the 
truth  !  I  believe  that  you  have  received  orders  to 
kill  me— yes,  to  kill  me — ^yes,  sir,  I  believe  that  you 
have  received  orders  to  stick  at  nothing — ^nothing; 
He  then  looked  at  me,  as  if  expecting  a  reply.  My 
answer  was-—*  You  were  pleased  to  remark,  sir,  in 
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our  last  interview,  that  you  had  miscalculated  the 
spirit  of  the  English  people.  Give  me  leave  to  say, 
you  at  present  calculate  as  erroneously  the  spirit  of 
an  English  soldier/ 

'^  Our  interview  here  terminated ;  and,  as  if  nei* 
ther  of  us  had  anything  more  to  say,  we  mutually 
separated.^' 

Sir.  Hudson  received  a  letter  in  reply  to  his  ac« 
count  of  this  strange  and  violent  scene,  in  which  his 
forbearance  and  firmness  are  approved  of.  But  we 
quote  it,  chiefly  because  it  marks  the  intention^  of 
the  British  government  with  respect  to  Buonaparte^ 
and  shows  the  consideration  which  they  had  for  his 
peculiar  condition,  and  the  extent  of  ferbearanse 
which  it  was  their  desire  should  be  extended  towards 
him  by  the  Governor  of  St  Helena : 

'  ^^  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  conduct 
which  you  ought  to  hold  towards  General  Buona* 
parte,  and  towards  those  who  have  chosen  to  iUloW 
his  fortunes,  by  accompanying  him  to  St  Helena^ 

^  It  would  be  a  want  of  generosity  not  to  make 
great  allowance  for  the  intemperate  language  into 
which  the  former  may  at  times  be  betrayed.  The 
height  from  whence  he  has  been  precipitated,  and 
all  the  circumstances  which  have  attended  his  fUI, 
are  sufHdent  to  overset  a  mind  less  irritable  than 
his ;  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  he  can  find 
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Utile  oonsolatum  in  his  reflectbiu,  either  in  the 
means  by  which  he  obtained  his  power,  or  his  man- 
ner of  exercbing  it  So  long,  therefore,  as  hia  yio- 
lence  is  confined  to  words,  it  must  be  borne  widi— - 
always  understanding,  and  giTing  him  to  under- 
stand, that  any  wilful  transgression,  on  hia  part,  of 
the  rules  which  you  may  think  it  necessary  to  pce< 
scribe  for  the  security  of  his  person,  will  place  you 
under  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  system  of  restraint, 
which  it  will  be  most  punful  to  you  to  inflict 

'^  With  respect  to  his  followers,  they  stand  in  a 
very  different  situation ;  they  cannot  be  too  firequest* 
ly  reminded,  that  their  continuance  in  the  island  U 
an  act  of  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  British  go* 
Temment ;  and  you  will  inform  them  that  you  have 
received  strict  instructions  to  remove  them  fiom  die 
person  of  General  Buonaparte,  and  to  transport 
them  out  of  the  island,  if  they  shall  not  conduct 
themselves  with  that  respect  which  your  situation 
demands,  and  with  that  strict  attention  to  your  re- 
gulations which  is  the  indispensable  condition  m 
which  their  residence  in  the  island  is 


The  stormy  dispute  which  took  place  on  the  17th 
May  1816,  left  everything  unsetded  with  respect  4o 
the  house ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  conjectured,  with- 
out injustice,  diat  Napoleon  preferred  the  old  and  in- 
convenient mansion,  with  the  right  to  complain  of  it 
as  a  grievance,  to  the  new  and  commodious  one,  the 
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possession  of  which  must  have  shut  his  lips  upon  one 
fertile  subject  of  misrepresentation.  Repeated  and 
equally  nugatory  discussions  on  the  subject  took 
place  during  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  all 
which  time  Napoleon  complained  of  the  want  of  the 
promised  house,  and  the  Grovemor,  on  his  side,  al* 
leged,  there  was  no  getting  Napoleon  to  express  a 
fixed  opini<m  on  the  situation  or  the  plan,  or  to  say 
whether  he  would  prefer  a  thorough  repair  of  the  old 
house,  occupying  Monsieur  Bertrand's  apartments 
in  the  meanwhile,  until  the  work  should  be  accom- 
plished. Sometimes  Napoleon  spoke  of  changing  the 
situatbn  of  the  house,  but  he  never,  according  to 
Sir  Hudson  Lowers  averment^  intimated  any  sped* 
fie  wish  upon  that  subject,  nor  would  condescend  to 
say  distinctly  in  what  place  it  should  be  erected. 
Napoleon  on  his  part  maintained,  that  he  was  confined 
for  three  years  in  an  unhealthy  bam,  during  which 
time  the  Governor  was  perpetually  talldng  abo^t  a 
house  which  had  never  been  commenced.   While  diB 

V 

blame  is  thus  r^procally  jretorted,  the  impartifd  hi|^ 
jtorian  can  only  say,  that  had  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  de- 
layed willingly  the  building  of  the  house,  he  must 
have  exposed  himself  to  severe  censure  &om  his  go- 
vernment in  consequence,  since  his  dispatches  were 
•  daily  urging  the  task.  There  was  nothing  which  the 
Governor  could  place  against  this  serious  risk,  e^:- 
-  oept  the  malicious  purpose  of  distressing  Napoleon. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  submitting  to  indiflferent  ac- 
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commodation,  rather  than  communicate  with  a  man 
whom  he  seemed  to  hold  in  abhorrence.  Napoleon 
only  acted  upon  his  general  system,  of  which  this  was 
a  part,  and  sacrificed  his  convenience,  as  he  after- 
wards did  Iiis  health,  rather  than  bend  his  mind  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  of  his  place  of  captivity. 
Mr  Ellis,  an  unprejudiced  witness,  declares  that  the 
original  house  seemed  to  him  commodioua  and  well 
furnished. 

The  fate  of  the  new  house  was  singular  enoi^k 
It  was  at  last  erected,  and  is  said  to  be  a  large  and 
comfortable  building.     But  it  happened,  that  the 
plan  directed  the  building  to  be  surrounded,  as  is 
common  in  England,  with  something  like  a  mak 
ditch,  surrounded  by  cast-iron  railing  of  an  orna- 
mental character.     No  sooner  had  Napoleon  i^cn 
these  preparations,  than  the  idea  of  a  fortification  and 
a  dungeon  entered  into  his  head ;  nor  was  it  poasiUe 
to  convince  him  that  the  rails  and  simk  fence  wen 
not  intended  as  additional  means  of  securin|p  Us 
person.     When  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  learned  the  dk- 
jection  which  had  been  started,  he  ordered  the  gconxai 
to  be  levelled,  and  the  palisade  removed.     JBut  h^ 
fore  this  was  accomplished,  Napoleon'^s  health  was 
too  much  broken  to  permit  of  his  being  removed,  so 
that  he  died  under  the  same  roof  which  received  lum 
after  his  temporary  residence  at  Briars. 
Another  subject  of  complaint,  which  Napok^ji 
insisted  u)iou,  was,  that  the  Governor  of  St 
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Helena  had  not  been  placed  there  merely  as  a  mi- 
nisterial person,  to  see  duly  executed  the  instruct' 
tions  which  he  should  receive  from  Britain,  but  as  a' 
legislator,  himself  possessing  and  exercising  the  power 
to  alter  the  regulations  under  which  his  prisoner  was 
to  be  confined,  to  recall  them,  to  suspend  them,  and 
finally,  to  replace  them.  To  this  it  must  be  an-' 
swered,  that  in  such  a  situation,  where  the  Governor 
holding  so  important  a  charge  was  at  so  great  a* 
distance  from  the  original  source  of  his  power,  some 
discretionary  authority  must  necessarily  be  lodged  in 
him,  since  cases  must  occur  where  he  was  to  act  on  the 
event  as  it  arose,  and  it  was  indispensable  that  he 
should  possess  the  power  to  do  so.  It  must  also  be 
remetaibered,  that  different  constructions  might  possi- 
bly be  given  to  the  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
of  State ;  and  it  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  equal- 
ly anomalous  and  inconvenient  should  the  Governor 
not  have  had  it  in  his  power  to  adopt  that  explana^ 
tien  which  circumstances  demanded,  and  not  less  se 
if  he  had  been  obliged  to  litigate  the  point  with  his- 
priscmer,  and,  as  a  mere  ministerial  person  must 
have  done,  wait  till  a  commentary  on  the  disputed' 
article  should  arrive  from  England. 

It  is  a  different  question,  and  on  which  we  are  far 
from  having  so  clear  an  opinion,  whether  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  in  every  case,  exercised  this  high  privi- 
lege with  sound  discretion.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
condemn  him  unheard,  who  has  never  fairly  been  put' 
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Upon  hb  defence,  «nd  the  evidence  against  whom' is, 
we  must  again  say,  of  a  very  suspicious  nature. 
9till  it  appears,  that  alterations  of  the  ensting  legii- 
kitions  were,  as  far  as  we  have  information,  mote 
frequent  than  necessity,  the  best  if  not  the  only  apo- 
logy finr  varying  the  manner  of  such  proceedings, 
aeons  to  have  authorised. 

For  example,  one  oi  the  heaviest  ci  Napoleon^s 
compUdnts  u  made  against  the  restriction  c^  the 
loMta  within  which  he  might  take  exettiat  without 
die  company  of  a  British  officer,  which,  instead  of 
^'■^— MJing  lo  twdve  miles  in  drcumference^  were 
contacted  to  two-thirds  i£  that  space.  Everythmg 
in  this  world  is  relative,  and  we  can  conceive  the 
loss  af  one-third  oi  his  ezenasing  ground  to  have 
been,  at  this  moment,  a  more  sincere  subject  of  dis- 
tress to  Napoleon,  than  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  whik 
he  yet  governed  Europe.  The  apology  allq^  finr 
this  was  tlie  disposition  which  Napoleon  seemed  to 
show,  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  St  Helena  more  than  it  was  advisaUe  that 
he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  doing.  We  can 
easily  conceive  tliis  to  be  true ;  for  not  only  m%fat 
Napoleon  bo  disposed,  from  policy,  to  make  friends 
among  the  better  classes  by  his  irresistible  oondUa- 
Uon  of  manners,  and  of  the  lower  class  by  familia- 
rity and  largesses ;  but  he  must  also  be  supposed,  with 
the  feelings  natural  to  humanity  in  distress,  to  seek 
little  variety  from  the  monotony  of  existrace, 
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lome  little  resumption  of  connexion  with  the  human 
race,  from  which,  his  few  followers  excepted,  he  was 
in  a  manner  excluded.  But  this  aptitude  to  mingle 
with  such  society  as  chance  threw  within  his  reach, 
in  hia  very  limited  range,  might  perhaps  have  been 
indulged  without  the  possibility  of  his  making  any 
bad  use  of  it,  especially  since  no  one  could  enter  these 
grounds  without  passes  and  orders.  The  limits  were 
shortly  after  restored  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  their 
original  extent.  Napoleon  having  declared  that  un- 
less this  were  the  case,  he  would  not  consent  to  take 
exercise,  or  obserre  the  usual  means  of  keeping  him- 
self in  health. 

The  injunction  requiring  that  Buonaparte  sboirid 
duly  be  seen  by  an  orderly  officer,  was,  under  Sir 
Hudson  Lowers  authority,  as  it  had  been  under  that 
of  Sir  George  Cockburn,  the  subject  of  Buonaparte^s 
most  violent  opposition.  He  affected  to  apprehend 
that  it  was  to  be  enforced  by  positive  violence,  and 
carried  this  so  far  as  to  load  fire-arms,  with  the  idea  of 
resbting  by  force  any  attempt  of  an  orderly  officer 
to  insist  upon  performing  this  part  of  his  duty.  He 
alludes  resentfully  to  the  circumstance  in  his  angry  in- 
terview with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  upon  the  17th  May, 
1816.  Yet,  of  all  unpleasant  regulations  to  which  a  pri- 
soner is  subjected  by  his  captivity,  that  appears  the  least 
objectionable,  which,  assuring  us  from  space  to  space 
that  the  person  of  the  prisoner  is  secure,  enables  us, 
in  the  interval,  to  leave  him  a  much  greater  share  of 
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penonal  freedom  tban  otherwise  could  be  permitted, 
because  the  shortness  of  each  interral  does  not  allow 
him  time  to  use  it  in  escape.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  as  already  hinted,  was  content  in  this  case 
to  yield  to  the  violent  threats  of  Napoleon,  and  ra- 
ther suffer  the  duty  to  be  exercised  imperfectly  and 
by  chance,  than  run  the  risk  of  his  prisoner  perish- 
ing in  the  affray  which  his  obstinacy  threatened 
Perhaps  the  Govemor  may  be  in  this  case  rather  cen- 
sured as  having  given  up  a  point  impressed  upon  hiih 
by  Us  original  instructions,  than  blamed  for  execu- 
ting them  too  strictly  against  the  remarkable  person 
who  was  his  prisoner.  We  cannot  but  repeat  the 
opinion  we  have  been  led  to  form,  that,  could  Buona- 
parte^s  bodily  presence  have  been  exactly  ascerUuned 
from  time  to  time,  his  rambles  through  the  whole  of 
the  ishnd  might  have  been  permitted,  even  without 
the  presence  of  a  military  oflBcer. 

This  regulation  was  another  circumstance,  iJf 
which  Napoleon  most  heavily  complained.  He  re- 
garded  the  company  of  such  attendant  as  a  mark  of 
his  defeat  and  imprisonment,  and  resolved,  therefore, 
rather  to  submit  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  the 
grounds  of  Longwood,  narrow  as  they  were,  than,  by 
stirring  without  them,  to  expose  himself  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  admitting  the  company  of  this  odious  guar- 
dian. It  may  be  thought,  that  in  thus  judging,  Na- 
poleon  did  not  adopt  the  most  philosophical  or  even 
the  wisest  opinion.    Misfortune  in  war  is  no  dis- 
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grace ;  and  to  be  prisoner,  has  been  the  lot  before 
now  both  of  kings  and  emperors.  The  orderly  offi- 
cersi  also,  who  were  ready  to  accompany  Napoleon 
in  his  ride,  might  be  often  men  of  information  and 
accomplishment ;  and  their  society  and  conversation 
could  not  but  have  added  some  variety  to  days  so 
little  diversified  as  those  spent  by  Napoleon. 

The  prisoner,  however,  was  incapable  of  deriving 
amusement  from  any.  such  source.  It  might  be  aa 
well  expected  that  the  occupant  of  a  dungeon  should 
amuse  himself  with  botanizing  in  the  ditches  which 
moat  it  round.  Napoleon  could  not  forget  what  he 
had  been  and  what  he  was,  and  plainly  confessed  by 
his  conduct  that  he  was  contented  rather,  to  die,  than 
to  appear  in  public  wearing  the  badge  of  his  fate, 
like  one  who  was  sitting  down  resigned  to  it. 

While  so  averse  to  this  regulation,  Napoleouhad 
not  taken  the  proper  mode  of  escaping  from  its  in- 
fluence. Sir  George  Cockbum,  upon  his  remon- 
strance after  his  first  arrival,  had  granted  to  him 
a  dispensation  from  the  attendance  of  an  orderly 
officer,  at  least  in  his  immediate  company  or  vici- 
nity. .  This  privilege  was  suddenly  withdrawn  while 
the  Admiral  was  yet  upon  the  island,  and  both  Na« 
poleon  and  the  various  St  Helena  authors.  Las 
Cases  in  particular,  make  the  most  bitter  complaints 
on  the  tantalizing  conduct  of  Sir  George  Cockbum, 
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ranged  or  facilitated  any  mode  of  final  escape,  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  use  it  to  that  effect. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  such  being  his  way  of 
thmking,  and  hardly  disguised,  it  put  the  Governor 
strongly  on  his  guard  against  granting  any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  vigilance  necessary  for  effectually  con- 
fining him.  Indulgences  of  this  nature  are,  so  far 
as  they  go,  a  species  of  confidence  reposed  in  the 
captive  by  the  humanity  of  his  keeper,  and  cannot, 
in  perfect  good  faith,  be  used  to  purposes,  which 
must  lead  to  the  disgrace,  or  perhaps  the  ruin,  of 
the  party  who  grants  them.  If,  therefore.  Napoleon 
showed  himself  determined  to  hold  a  closer  and 
more  frequent  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  St  He- 
lena,  and  the  strangers  who  visited  the  island,  than 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  approved,  it  only  remained  for  the 
latter  to  take  care  that  such  interviews  should  not 
occur  without  a  witness,  by  adhering  to  the  restric- 
tions, which  required  that  a  British  officer  should  atr 
tend  upon  the  more  distant  excursions  of  the  hard- 
ruled  captive. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  intercourse  with  the 
uihabitants,  and  others  who  visited  St  Helena,  was 
no  imaginary  danger,  but  actually  existed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  for  purposes  calculated  to  alarm 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  watchfulness,  and  to  transgress 
in  a  most  material  respect  his  instructions  from  go« 
vernment.  The  disclosures  of  General  Gourgaud  are 
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'    In  corroboration  of  what  is  above-stated,  of  tlie 
free  communication  betwixt  St  Helena  and  EuropCt 
occurs  the  whimsical  story  told  by  Dr  Antomarchi, 
of  a  number  of  copies  of  Dr  0'Meara''s  book  being 
smuggled  ashore  at  St  Helena,  under  the  disguise  of 
tracts  distributed  by  a  religious  society.  Another  in- 
stance is  mentioned  by  Count  Las  Cases,  who^  when 
removed  from  Longwood,  and  debarred  from  person- 
ally communicating  with  his  master,  felt  considerable 
difficulty  in  discovering  a  mode  of  <;onveying  to  him 
a  diam<md  necklace  of  great  value,  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  which  Napoleon  might 
want  after  his  departure.     He  addressed  at  hazard 
the  first  decent-looking  person  he  saw  going  to  Long* 
wood,  and  conjured  him,  in  the  most  pathetic  man- 
ner, to  take  charge  of  the  packet  The  stranger  slack- 
ened his  pace  without  speaking,  and  pointed  to  hit 
coat-pocket.  Las  Cases  dropt  in  the  packet ;  and  the 
jewels,  thus  consigned  to  the  faith  of  an  unknown  per* 
son,  reached  their  owner  in  safety. 

It  is  honourable  to  humanity,  that  distress  of  al- 
most any  kind,  but  especially  that  ^hich  affects  the 
imagination  by  exciting  the  memory  of  fallen  great- 
ness, should  find  assistants  even  among  those  who 
were  enemies  to  that  greatness  when  in  prosperity* 
But  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  take  heed, 
that  neither  overstrained  notions  of  romantic  com- 
passion and  generosity,  nor  the  temptation  of  worse 
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'    In  corroboration  of  wliat  is  above-stated,  of  the 
free  communication  betwixt  St  Helena  and  Kurupc, 
occurs  the  whimsical  story  told  by  Ur  Antomtarchi, 
of  a  number  of  copies  of  Dr  O'Mcara^s  book  being 
smuggled  ashore  at  St  Helena,  under  the  disguise  of 
tracts  distributed  by  a  religious  society.  Another  in- 
stance is  mentioned  by  Count  Las  Cases,  who,  wlicn 
removed  from  Longwood,  and  debarred  from  person- 
ally communicating  with  his  master,  felt  considerable 
difficulty  in  discovering  a  mode  of  conveying  to  him 
a  diamond  necklace  of  great  value,  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  which  Napoleon  might 
want  after  his  departure.     He  addressed  at  hazard 
the  first  decent-looking  person  he  saw  going  to  Long. 
wood,  and  conjured  him,  in  the  most  pathetic  man- 
ner, to  take  charge  of  the  packet.  The  stranger  slack- 
ened his  pace  without  speaking,  and  pointed  to  his 
coat-pocket.  Las  Cases  dropt  in  the  packet ;  and  the 
jewels,  thus  consigned  to  the  faith  of  animknowu  per- 
son, reached  their  owner  in  safety. 

It  is  honourable  to  humanity,  that  distress  of  al- 
most any  kind,  but  especially  that  which  affects  the 
'imagination  by  exciting  the  memory  of  fallen  great* 
neas,  should  find  assistants  even  among  those  who 
were  enemies  to  that  greatness  when  in  prosperity. 
But  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  take  heed, 
that  neither  overstrained  notions  of  romantic  com- 
passion and  generosity,  nor  the  tcmpUtion  of  w^jrse 
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y$len^.  We  ttarenot  adverted  Id  ike  bmmcBfki 
lionours  and  appointmeAts  bestowed  on  effiders  wild 
bad  broken  their  pacole  of  honour,  by  eseapnag  from 
England,  yet  were  reeemd  in  the  Tuillefies  with 
ikvour  and  prefermoAts.  Neither  have  we  alluded  td 
the  great  state  maxim,  which  erected  polilicid  neeiNH 
sity,  or  expediency,  into  a  power  superior  to  mdral 
law«  Were  Britain  to  vindicate  her  actions  by  such 
instances  as  Ae  aboye,  it  would  be  rererimg  tbii 
blessed  rule^  acting  towards  our  enemy,  not  aocordii^ 
as  we  would  have  desired  he  should  have  done,  but 
as  he  actually  had  done  in  regard  to  us,  and  obser- 
ving a  crooked  and  criminal  line  of  policy,  because 
bur  adversary  had  set  us  the  example. 

But  Buonaparte's  former  actions  must  necessarily 
tiave  been  considered,  so  far  as  to  ascertain  iAm 
confidence  was  to  be  reposed  in  his  persond  charac- 
ter; and  ifthat  was  found  marked  by  gross  instances  cf 
breadi  of  faith  to  others,  ministers  would  surely  have 
been  inexcusable  had  they  placed  him  in  a  situation 
where  his  fideHty  was  what  the  nation  had  prineipil- 
ly  to  depend  on  for  tranquillity.  The  fact  seems  Id 
be  admitted  by  Las  Cases,  that  while  he  proposed 
to  retire  to  England,  it  was  with  the  hope  of  again 
meddling  in  French  affairs.*     The  example  of  Sh: 


*  This,  to  be  sure,  according  to  Las  Cases,  was  only  in  order  to 
carry  through  those  great  schemes  of  establishing  the  peace,  the  ho- 
nour, and  the  union  of  the  country.    He  had  hoped  to  the  last,  it 
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on  these  points  declsiye^  That  officer  ^  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  avowing,  that  there  has  always  existed  a  free 
and  uninterrupted  communication  betwixt  the  inha- 
bitants of  Longwood  and  the  country,  without  the 
knowledge  or  intervention  of  the  Governor ;  and  that 
this  has  been  made  use  of,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  and  transmitting  letters,  but  for  that  of 
transmitting  pamphlets,  money,  and  other  articles, 
of  which  the  party  in  Longwood  might  from  time,  to 
time  have  been  in  want ;  and  that  the  correspondcnoe 
was  for  the  most  part  carried  on  direct  with  Great 
Britain.  That  the  persons  employed  in  it  were  those 
Englishmen  who  from  time  to  time  visit  St  Hele- 
na, to  all  of  whom  the  attendants  and  servants  of 
Buonaparte  have  free  access,  and  who,  generally 
speaking,  are  willing,  many  of  them  without  reward, 
and  others  for  very  small  pecuniary  consideratioiis, 
to  convey  to  Europe  any  letter  or  packet  intrusted 
to  their  charge.    It  would  appear  also,  that  the  cap- 
tains and  others  on  board  the  merchant  ships  touch- 
ing at  the  island,  whether  belonging  to  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  or  to  other  persons,  are  conndered  at 
Longwood  as  being  pecufiarly  open  to  the  sedudien 
of  Buonaparte^s  talents ;  so  much  so,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Longwood  have  regarded  it  as  a  matter  ef 
small  difficulty  to  procure  a  passage  on  board  one  of 
Aese  ships  for  General  Buonaparte,  if  escape  aheald 
it  any  time  be  his  object.*' 
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-  '  In  corroborBtiim  of  what  is  aboT«-Etated,  of  the 
free  communication  faetvixt  St  Helena  and  Europe, 
occurs  the  whimsical  story  told  by  Dr  Antomaicbi, 
of  a  number  of  cowries  of  Dr  0'Meaia*8  book  being 
smuggled  ashore  at  St  Helena,  under  the  disf^ise  of 
tracts  distributed  by  a  religious  society.  Another  in- 
stance is  mentioned  by  Count  Las  Coses,  who,  when 
removed  from  Longwood,  and  debarred  from  person- 
ally communicating  with  his  master,  felt  consideraUe 
difficulty  in  discovering  a  mode  of  convf^ing  to  him 
a  diamond  necklace  of  great  value,  which  had  beeti 
intrusted  to  his  keeping,  and  whidi  Napoleon  might 
want  after  his  departure.  He  addressed  at  hazard 
thefirst  decent-looking  person  he  saw  going  to  Long- 
wood,  and  conjured  him,  in  the  most  pathetic  man- 
ner, to  take  charge  of  the  packet.  The  stranger  slack- 
ened his  pace  without  speaking,  and  pointed  to  his 
cost-pocket.  Las  Cases  dropt  in  the  packet ;  and  the 
jewels,  thus  consigned  to  the  faith  of  an  unknown  per- 
son, reached  their  owner  in  safety. 

It  is  honourable  to  humanity,  that  distress  of  al- 
most any  kind,  but  especially  that  which  affects  the 
im^ination  by  exciting  the  memory  of  iailen  great- 
ness, should  find  assistants  even  among  those  who 
were  enemies  to  that  greatness  when  in  prosperity. 
Bat  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  take  heed, 
that  nether  overstruned  noUons  of  romantic  com- 
passion and  genetouty,  nor  the  temptadon  ofwoiic 
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motives,  should  lead  to  any  combination  which  might 
firostrate  his  diligence;  and  Napoleon,  haying  at 
once  avarice  and  the  excess  of  generosity  to  solicit  in 
his  favour,  the  Governor  naturally  secluded  him  as 
much  as  he  could  firom  those  individuals,  who  might 
be  liable  to  be  gained  over  to  his  interest  by  such 
powerful  seductions. 

Upon  the  7th  January  1818,  the  government  of 
Britain  intimated  their  approbation  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Napoleon^s  bounds  of  exercise  to  the  ordi- 
nary limits  which  had  been  for  a  time  restricted ;  and, 
in  order  to  preserve  for  him  the  opportunity  of  keep- 
ing up  society  with  such  of  the  people  of  the  island 
as  he  might  desire  to  receive  on  business,  or  as  visits 
ors,  the  following  regulation  was  adopted  : — 

*^  Respecting  the  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants, 
I  see  no  material  objection  to  the  placing  it  upon  the 
footing  recently  suggested  by  Count  Bertrand,  as  it 
is  one  which  he  represents  would  be  more  consonant 
to  General  Buonaparte^s  wishes.  The  Count^s  pfo- 
position  is,  that  a  list  of  a  given  number  of  percKms, 
resident  in  the  island,  should  be  made  out,  who  shall 
be  at  once  admitted  to  Longwood  on  the  gCDenTu 
own  invitation,  without  a  previous  application  being 
made  to  your  excellency  on  each  invitation.  You 
will,  therefore,  consider  yourself  at  liberty  to  accede 
to  the  suggestions  of  Count  Bertrand ;  and  you  will 
for  this  purpose  direct  him  to  present  to  you,  for  yout 
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approbation,  a  list  of  persona,  not  exceeding  fifty  in 
number,  resident  in  the  island,  who  may  be  admit* 
ted  to  Longwood  at  reasonable  hours,  without  any 
other  pass  than  the  invitation  of  G^oral  Buonaparte, 
it  being  understood  that  they  are  on  each  occasion  to 
deliver  in  the  invitation  as  a  voucher,  with  their 
names,  at  the  barrier.  In  giving  your  approbation  to 
the  list,  you  will,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  your 
duty,  consult  the  wishes  of  General  Buonaparte;  but 
you  will  let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that  you  reserve 
to  yourself  a  discretionary  power  of  erasing  from  the 
list,  at  any  time,  any  of  those  individuals,  to  whom 
you  may  have  found  it  inexpedient  to  continue  such 
extraordinary  facility  of  access ;  and  you  will  take 
special  care,  that  a  report  be  always  made  to  you  by 
the  orderly  officer,  of  the  several  persons  admitted  to 
Longwood  upon  General  Buonaparte^s  invitation.^ 

We  have  toudied  upon  these  various  sulgects  of 
grievance,  not  as  b^g  the  only  causes  of  dispute, 
or  rather  of  violent  discord,  which  existed  betwixt 
the  Ex-Emperor  of  France  and  the  Grovemor  of  St 
Helena,  for  there  were  many  others.  It  is  not  in  ous 
purpose,  however,  ncnr  even  in  our  power,  to  give  a 
detailed  or  exact  hist(M7  ^^  these  particular  quarrda, 
but  merely  to  mark,-— as  our  duty,  in  this  a  very  pain* 
£ij1  ane,demands,-— what  was  thecharacter  and  genend 
scope  of  the  ddiwte  which  was  so  yioleatly  condueted 
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on  both  iBides*  Of  course  it  follows,  that  a  species  of 
open  war  having  been  declared  betwixt  the  parties, 
every  one  of  the  various  points  of  discii8aon*wlHch 
must  necessarily  have  arisen  betwixt  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
and  Napoleon,  or  through  their  respective  attendants 
and  followers,  was  turned  into  matter  of  offence  en  tlie 
<me  side  or  the  other,  and  as  such  warmly  contested. 
It  is  thus^  that,  when  two  armies  approach  each  other, 
the  most  peaceful  situations  and  positions  lose. their 
ordinary  character,  and  become  the  subjects  of  attack 
and  defence.  Every  circumstance,  whether  of  bim- 
ness  or  of  etiquette,  which  occurred  at  St  Helena, 
was  certain  to  occasion  some  dispute  betwixt  N» 
pbleon  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  progress  and 
termination  of  which  seldom  passed  without  an  ag* 
gravation  of  mutual  hostilities.  It  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  history  to  trace  these  tracaiseries ;  and 
beyond  possibility,  unless  for  one  present  on  the 
spot,  and  possessed  of  all  the  minute  informatioa  at- 
tending each  subject  of  quarrel,  to  judge  which  had 
the  right  or  the  wrong.  •    •.  i 

It  would  be,  indeed,  easy  for  us,  standing  aloof 
and  remote  from  these  agitating  struggles,  to  pass 
a  sweeping  condemnation  on  the  one  party  or  the 
.  other,  or  perhaps  upon  each  of  them ;  and  to  show  that 
reason  and  temper  on  either  side  would  have  led. to 
a  very  difierent  course  of  proceeding  on  both>  had  it 
been  permitted  by  those  human  infirmities  to  which. 
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unhappily,  those  who  have  pow^  or  pretensions  are 
more  liable  than  the  common  class,  who  never  pos- 
sessed the  one,  and  make  no  claim  to  the  other. 

Neither  would  it  be  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  a 
Governor  of  St  Helena,  in  the  abstract,  who,  treatbg 
the  reviling  and  reproaches  with  which  he  was  on  all 
occasions  loaded  by  Buonaparte,  as  the  idle  chi- 
dings  of  a  storm,  which  must  howl  around  whatever 
it  meets*  in  its  course,  would,  with  patience  and 
equanimity,  have  suffered  the  tempest  to  expend 
its  rage,  and  die  away  in  weakness,  the  sooner  that 
it  found  itself  unresisted.     We  can  conceive  such  a 
person  wrapping  himself  up  in  his  own  virtue,  and, 
while  he  discharged  to  his  country  the  duty  she  had 
intrusted  to  him,  striving,  at  the  same  time,  by 
such  acts  of  indulgence  as  might  be  the  more  gratify-* 
ing  because  the  less  expected,  or  perhaps  merited,  to 
melt  down  the  suUenness  which  the  hardship  of  his 
situation  naturally  imposed  on  the  prisoner.     We 
can  even  conceive  that  a  man  of  such  rare  temper 
might  have  found  means,  in  some  happy  moment,  of 
re-establishing  a  tolerable  and  ostensible  good  under* 
standing,  if  not  a  heartfelt  cordiality,  which,  could 
it  have  existed,  would  so  much  have  lessened  the 
vexations  and  troubles,  both  of  the  captive  and  of  the 
Governor.  All  this  is  very  easily  conceived.  But  in 
order  to  fcHrm  the  idea  of  such  a  man,  we  must  sup. 
pose  him,  in  the  case  in  question,  stoically  impas- 
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MTe  to  insults  of  the  grossest  kind,  insults  poured 
on  him  before  he  had  done  anything  which  could 
desenre  them,  and  expressed  in  a  manner  which  plam- 
ly  intimated  the  determination  of  Napoleon  to  place 
himself  at  once  on  the  most  hostile  terms  with  him. 
This  must  have  required  the  most  uncommon  share  of 
calmness  and  candour.   It  is  more  natural  that  such 
a  functionary  as  the  Governor  of  St  Helena,  feeling 
the  impulse  of  ill  usage  firom  a  quarter  ^here  no 
regular  satisfaction  could  be  had,  if  he  did  not  use  tht 
power  which  he  held  for  the  time,  to  the  actual  an- 
noyance and  vexation  of  the  party  by  whom  he  hsd 
been  deliberately  insulted,  would  be  apt  at  least  to  be- 
come indifferent  how  much,  or  how  little,  his  prisoner 
was  affected  by  the  measures  which  he  adopted,  and  to 
go  forward  with  the  necessary  means  of  confining 
the  person,  without  being  so  solicitous  as  he  might 
otherwise  have  been,  to  spare  the  feelings.  An  officer, 
termed  to  his  face,  a  liar,  a  brigand,  an  assassin,  t 
robber,  a  hangman,  has  few  terms  to  keep  with  him 
by  whom  he  has  been  loaded  with  such  unworthy 
epithets ;  and  who,  in  using  them,  may  be  conddefed 
as  having  declared  mutual  war,  and  disclaimed  the 
courtesy,  while  he  defied  the  power,  of  the  pexson 
to  whom  he  addressed  ihefli. 

In  the  same  manner,  judging  with  the  coolness  of 
a  third  party,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say,  that  the 
iBu^ediate  attendants  and  followers  of  Napoleon  miglit 
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hav^  here  served  their  master  more  effectually,  by 
endeavouring  to  accommodate  the  subjects  of  dis< 
pute  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  than  by  aggravating 
and  carrying  them  still  farther  by  their  own  subordi- 
nate discussions  with  the  Governor  and  his  aides-de- 
camp, and  thus  heating  their  roaster^s  passions  by 
their  own.     But  while  that  was  the  line  of  conduct 
to  be  desired,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  another 
was  more  naturally  to  be  expected.    Generals  Ber- 
trand,  Montholon,  and  Gouigaud,  wcare  all  soldiers 
of  high  reputation,  who,  rising  to  fame  under  Napo- 
leon'^s  eye,  had  seen  th&r  own  laurels  flourish  along 
with  his.     In  the  hour  of  adversity,  they  had  moit 
laudably  and  honourably  followed  him,  and  were 
now  sharing  with  him  the  years  of  solitude  and  exile. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they, 
wearied  of  their  own  restrained  and  solitary  condi- 
tion, enraged,  too,  at  everything  which  appeared  to 
add  to  the  calamitous  condition  of  their  fallen  mas- 
ter, should  be  more  disposed  to  increase  the  angry 
spirit  which  manifested  itself  oa  both  sides,  than,  tqr 
interposing  their  mediation,  to  ejideavour  to  compose 
jars  which  might  well  render  Napoleon^s  state  more 
irritable  and  uncomfortable,  but  could  not,  in  any 
point  of  view,  tend  to  Idl  comfort,  peace,  or  even  re* 
epectability. 

But  perhaps  we  might  have  been  best  entitied  to 
hope,  fiom  the  high  part  jMrhich  Napoleon  had  play- 
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ed  in  the  world,  from  the  extent  of  his  genius,  and 
the  natural  pride  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
talent,  some  indifference  towards  otgects  of  mere  form 
and  ceremony,  someTconfidence  in  the  genuine  charac- 
ter of  his  own  natural  elevation,  and  a  noble  contempt 
of  ihe  change  which  fortune  could  make  on  circum- 
stances around  him*  We  might  have  hoped  that  one 
whose  mental  superiority  over  the  rest  of  his  species 
was  so  undeniable,  would  have  been  the  last  to  seek 
with  eagerness  to  retain  the  frippery  and  feathers  ef 
which  the  wind  of  adverse  fortune  had  stripped  him, 
or  to  be  tenacious  of  that  etiquette,  which  now,  if 
yielded  to  him  at  all,  could  only  have  been  given  bjr 
compassion.   We  might  have  thought  the  conqueror 
in  so  many  bloody  conflicts  would,  even  upon  pro- 
vocation, have  thought  it  beneath  him  to  enter  ob 
a  war  of  words  with  the  Governor  of  an  islet  in  the 
Atlantic,  where  foul  language  could  be  the  only  wea- 
pon on  either  side,  and  held  it  a  yet  greater  dero- 
gation, so  far  to  lay  aside  his  high  character,  as 
to  be  the  first  to  engage  in  so  ignoble  a  conflict. 
It  might,  we  should  have  supposed,  have  been  an^ 
ticipated  by  such  a  person,   not  only  that  calm 
and  patient  endurance  of  inevitable  misfortunes  is 
the  noblest  means  of  suriflounting  them,  but  that 
even  with  a  view  to  his  liberty,  such  conduct  would 
have  been  most  advisable,  because  most  politic.  The 
people  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Britain,  would 
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have  been  much  sooner  apt  to  unite  in  the  wish  to 
see  him  removed  from  confinement,  had  he  borne 
himself  with  philosophical  calmness^  than  seeing  him, 
as  they  did,  still  evincing  within  his  narrow  sphere 
the  restless  and  intriguing  temper  which  had  so  long 
disturbed  the  world,  and  which  now  showed  itself  so 
engrained  in  his  constitution,  as  to  lead  him  on  to  the 
unworthy  species  of  warfare  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed.    But  the  loftiest  and  juroudest  beings  of 
mere  humanity  are  like  the  image  which  the  Assy- 
rian monarch  beheld  in  his  dream, — ^blended  of  va- 
rious metals,  uniting  that  which  is  vile  with  those 
which  are  most  precious ;  that  which  is  frail,  weak, 
and  unsubstantial,  with  what  is  most  perdurable  and 
stroDg.  Napoleon,  like  many       Emperor  and  hero 
before  him,  sunk  under  his  own  passions  after  ha- 
ving vanquished  nations,  and  became  in  his  exile 
the  prey  of  petty  spleen  which  racked  him  almost  to 
frenzy,  and  induced  him  to  hazard  his  health,  or  per- 
haps even  to  throw  away  his  life,  rather  than  submit 
with  dignified  patience  to  that  which  his  misfortunes 
had  rendered  unavoidable. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Napoleon's  domestic  habits — Manner  in  which  he  spent  ^ 
day — his  dress. — Nature  of  the  fragmevUs  of  Memoirs  he 
dictated  to  Messrs  Gourgaud  and  Montholon. — His  par- 
ticular  taste  in  Belles  Lettres  led  him  to  admire  Ossian.-^ 
His  attachment  to  the  drama—prefers  Racine  and  Comeiffe 
to  Voltaire. — Dislike  of  Tacitus,^'His  vindication  of  iki 
character  of  Casar, — His  behaviour  towards  the  persons  ^ 
his  household — amusements  and  exercises. -^His  character 
of  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm. — Degree  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  Islanders,  and  with  visitors  to  the  Island, — Interviesf 
with  Captain  Basil  Hall^with  Lord  Amherst  and  the  Gen^ 
tlemen  attached  to  the  Chinese  Embassy. 

The  unpleasant  and  discreditable  disputes  of 
M'hich  we  have  ^ven  some  account  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, form,  unhappily,  the  most  marked  events  of 
Napoleon'^s  latter  life.  For  the  five  years  and  seven 
months  that  he  remained  in  the  island  of  St  Helena, 
few  circumstances  occurred  to  vary  the  melancholy 
tenor  of  his  life,  excepting  those  which  affected  his 
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temper  or  his  health.  Of  the  general  causes  influ- 
encing the  former  we  have  given  some  account ;  the 
latter  we  shall  hereafter  allude  to.  Our  present  ob« 
ject  is  a  short  and  general  view  of  his  personal  and 
domestic  habits,  while  in  this  melancholy  and  seclu- 
ded habitation. 

Napoleon^s  life,  until  his  health  began  to  give  waj, 
was  of  the  most  regular  and  monotonous  character^ 
Having  become  a  very  indifferent  sleeper,  perhaps 
from  his  custom  of  assigmng  during  the  active  part  of 
his  life  no  precise  time  for  repose,  his  hours  of  rising 
were  uncertain,  depending  upon  the  rest  which  he 
had  enjoyed  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  night.  It 
followed  from  this  irregularity,  that  during  the  day 
time  he  occasionally  fell  asleep,  for  a  few  minutes, 
upon  his  couch  or  arm-chair.  At  times  his  favourite 
valet-de-chambre,  Marchand,  read  to  him  while  in 
bed  until  he  was  composed  to  rest,  the  best  iretnedy, 
perhaps,  for  that  course  of  '^  thick-coming  fancies,^' 
which  must  so  oft  have  disturbed  the  repose  of  one 
in  circumstances  so  singular  and  so  melancholy.  So 
soon  as  Napoleon  arose  from  bed,  he  either  began  to 
dictate  to  one  of  his  generals,  (Montholon  or  6our« 
gaud  generally,)  and  placed  upon  record  such  pas^ 
sages  of  his  remarkable  life  as  he  desired  to  preserve ; 
or,  if  the  weather  and  his  inclination  suited,  he  went 
out  for  an  hour  or  two  on  horseback.  He  sometimes 
breakfasted  in  hb  own  apartment,  sometimes  with  his 
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suite,  generally  about  ten  o'clock,  and  almost  always 
d  lajburchette.  The  fore  part  of  the  day  he  usually 
devoted  to  reading,  or  dictating  to  one  or  other  of  his 
suite,  and  aboyt  two  or  three  o'^clock  received  such 
visitors  as  had  permission  to  wait  upon  him.  An 
airing  in  the  carriage  or  on  horseback  usually  suc- 
ceeded to  this  species  of  levee,  on  which  occasions 
he  was  attended  by  all  his  suite.  Their  horses, 
supplied  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hppe,  were  of  a 
good  race  and  handsome  appearance.  On  retuming 
from  his  airings,  he  again  resumed  the  book,  or 
caused  his  amanuensis  take  up  the  pen  until  dinner 
time,  which  was  about  eight  o^clock  at  night.  He 
preferred  plain  food,  and  eat  plentifully,  and  with 
an  apparent  appetite.  A  very  few  glasses  of  claret, 
scarce  amounting  to  an  English  pint  in  all,  and 
chiefly  drank  during  the  time  of  dinner,  completed 
his  meal.  Sometimes  he  drank  champagne ;  but  his 
constitutional  sobriety  was  such,  that  a  large  glass 
of  that  more  generous  wine  immediately  brought  a 
degree  of  colour  to  his  cheek.  No  man  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  less  degree  than  Napoleon,  subject  to 
the  influence  of  those  appetites  which  man  has  in 
common  with  the  lower  range  of  nature.  He  never 
took  more  than  two  meals  a-day,  and  concluded  eadi 
with  a  small  cup  of  coflee.  Ailer  dinner,  chess^ 
cards,  a  volume  of  light  literature,  read  aloud  for  the 

benefit  c^  his  suite,  or  general  conversation,  in  wbidi 
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the  ladies  of  bis  suite  occasionally  joined,  served  to 
consume  the  evening  till  ten  or  eleven,  about  which 
time  he  retired  to  his  apartment,  and  went  immediate- 
ly to  bed. 

We  may  add  to  this  brief  account  of  Napoleon^s 
domestic  habits,  that  he  was  very  attentive  to  the 
duties  of  the  toiletta  He  usually  appeared  in  the 
morning  in  a  white  night-gown,  with  loose  trowsets 
and  stockings  joined  in  one,  a  chequered  red  Madras 
handkerchief  round  his  head,  and  his  shirt  collar 
open.  When  dressed,  he  wore  a  green  uniform, 
very  plainly  made,  and  without  ornament,  ^mUar  U> 
that  which  by  its  dmplicity  used  to  mark  the  Sovere^ 
among  the  splendid  dresses  of  the  Tuilleries,  white 
waistcoat,  and  white  or  nankeen  breeches,  with  silk 
stockings,  and  shoes  with  gdd  buckles^  a  black  stock, 
a  triangular  cocked  hat,  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  in  all* 
the  caricatures,  with  a  very  small  tri-coloured  cockade. 
He  usually  wore,  when  in  full  dress,  the  riband  an^ 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Such  were  the  personal  habitsof  Napoleon,  on  whiclr 
there  is  litde  for  the  imagination  to  dwell,  after  it  has 
once  received  the  general  idea.  The  circumstance 
of  the  large  portion  of  his  time  employed  in  dict* 
taUon  alone  interests  our  curiosity,  and  makes  us 
anxious  to  know  with  what  he  could  have  found 
means  to  occupy  so  many  pages^  and  so  many  hours. 
The  fri^pnents  upon  military  subjects,  dictated  from 
time  to  time  to  Generals  Gourgaud  and  Montholon, 
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are  not  voluminous  enough  to  account  for  the  lei- 
sure expended  in  this  manner ;  and  even  when  we 
add  to  them  the  number  of  pamphlets  and  works 
issuing  from  St  Helena,  we  shall  still  find  room  to 
suppose,  either  that  manuscripts  remain  which  have 
not  yet  seen  the  light,  or  that  Napoleon  was  a  slow 
composer,  and  &stidious  in  the  choice  of  his  language. 
The  last  conjecture  seems  mostprobable,  as  the  French 
are  particularly  scrupulous  in  the  punctilios  of  com- 
iposition,  and  Napoleon,  emperor  as  he  had  been, 
must  have  known  that  he  would  receive  no  mercy 
from  the  critics  upon  that  particular. 

The  avowed  works  themselves,  fragments  as  they 
are,  are  extremely  interesting  in  a  military  point  of 
view ;  and  those  in  which  the  campaigns  of  Italy  are 
described,  contain  many  most  invaluable  lessons  oa 
the  art  of  war.  Their  political  value  is  by  no  meaaas 
80  considerable.  Gourgaud  seems  to  have  formed  a 
true  estimation  of  them,  when,  in  answer  to  Baron 
Sturmer's  inquiries  whether  Napoleon  was  writing 
his  history,  he  expressed  himself  thus :  "  He  writes 
disjointed  fragments,  which  he  will  never  finish. 
When  asked  why  he  will  not  put  history  in  posses- 
ion of  the  exact  fact,  he  answers  it  is  better  to  leave 
something  to  be  guessed  than  to  tell  too  much.  It 
would  also  seem,  that  not  considering  his  extraordi- 
nary destinies  as  entirely  accomplished,  he  is  un- 
willing to  deta'd  plans  which  have  not  been  executed, 
and  which  he  may  one  day  resume  with  more  sue- 
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cess.^  To  these  reasons  for  leaving  blanks  and  im« 
perfections  in  his  proposed  history,  should  be  added 
the  danger  which  a  faithful  and  unreserved  narrative 
must  have  entailed  upon  many  of  the  actors  in  the 
scenes  from  which  he  was  lifting  the  veil.  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  Napoleon  seems  systematically  to 
have  painted  his  enemies,  more  especially  such  as 
had  been  once  his  adherents,  in  the  most  odious 
colours,  and  particularly  in  such  as  seemed  likely 
to  render  them  most  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers ; 
but  the  same  principle  induced  him  to  spare  his 
friends,  and  to  afford  no  handle  against  them  for 
their  past  eiSbrts  in  his  favour,  and  no  motive  for  ta^ 
king  from  them  the  power  of  rendering  him  farther 
service,  if  they  should  be  in  a  capacity  to  do  so. 

These  considerations  operated  as  a  check  upon 
the  pen  of  the  historian ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  no  man  who  has  written  so  much  of  his  own  life, 
and  that  consisting  of  such  singular  and  important 
events,  has  told  so  little  of  himself  which  was  not 
known  before  from  other  sources.  But  the  present  is 
not  the  less  valuable ;  for  there  is  sometimes  as  much 
information  derived  from  the  silence  as  from  the  as- 
sertions of  him  who  aspires  to  be  his  own  biographer ; 
and  an  apology  for,  or  vindication  of,  the  course  of 
a  remarkable  life,  however  partially  written,  perhaps 
conveys  the  most  information  to  the  reader,  next  to 
that  candid  confession  of  faults  and  errors,  which  is 
so  very  seldom  to  be  obtained  in  autobiography. 
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Napoleon^s  Memoirs,  together  with  the  labour  ap- 
parently bestowed  upon  hb  controveraal  pamphlets 
written  agunst  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  seem  to  have  fur- 
nished the  most  important  part  of  his  occupation 
whilst  at  St  Helena,  and  probably  also  of  his  amuse- 
ment  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  sickness  and 
calamity  he  could  apply  himself  to  study,  even  if  his 
youth  had  furnished  him  with  more  stores  to  i^oik 
upon.     It  must  be  remembered  that  his  whole  edu- 
cation had  been  received  at  the  military  schocd  of 
Brienne,  where  indeed  he  displayed  a  strcMig  taste  for 
the  sdences.  But  the  studies  of  mathematics  and  al- 
gebra were  so  early  connected  and  carried  on  with  a 
view  to  the  military  purposes  in  which  he  emjdoy- 
ed  them,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  re- 
tained any  relish  for  prosecuting  his  scientific  pursuits 
in  the  character  of  an  inquirer  into  abstract  truths. 
The  practical  results  had  been  so  long  his  moUye,  so 
long  his  object,  that  he  ceased  to  enjoy  the  use  of 
the  theoretical  means,  when  there  was  no  siege  to  l^ 
formed,  no  complicated  manoeuvres  to  be  arranged, 
no  grea  military  purpose  to  be  gained  by  the  display 
of  his  skill,-— but  when  all  was  to  begin  and  end  with 
the  discussion  of  a  problem. 

That  Napoleon  had  a  natural  turn  for  belles  letties 
is  unquestionable ;  but  his  leisure  never  permitted 
him  to  cultivate  it,  or  to  refine  his  taste  or  judgment 
on  such  subjects.  The  recommendation,  which,  in 
17889  described  him  as  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  Military 
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School  at  Paris,  observes,  that  he  is  tolerably  acquaint- 
ed  with  history  and  geography,  but  rather  deficient 
in  polite  accomplishments,  and  in  the  Latin  language. 
At  seventeen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  regiment  of 
La  Fere,  and  thus  ended  all  the  opportunities  affi>rdp 
ed  him  of  regular  education.  He  read,  however,  *very 
extensively,  but,  like  all  young  persons,  with  little  dis* 
crimination,  and  more  to  amuse  himself  than  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction.  Before  he  had  arrived  at  that 
more  advanced  period  when  youth  of  such  talent  as 
his,  and  especially  when  gifted  with  such  a  powi^ul 
memory,  usually  think  of  arranging  and  ciasttfying 
the  information  which  they  have  collected  during  their ' 
earlier  course  of  miscellaneous  reading,  the  tumults  of 
Cornea,  and  subsequently  the  siege  of  Toulon,  carried 
him  into  those  scenes  of  war  and  business  which  were 
his  element  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  down  to 
the  period  we  now  speak  of. 

The  want  of  information  which  we  have  noticed, 
he  supplied,  as  most  able  men  do,  by  the  assistance 
derived  from  conversing  with  persons  possessing 
knowledge,  and  capable  of  communicating  it.  No 
one  was  ever  more  dexterous  than  Napoleon  at  ex- 
tracting  from  individuals  the  kind  of  information 
which  each  was  best  qualified  to  impart;  and  in  many 
cases,  while  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  he  contrived  to 
conceal  his  own  ignorance,  even  of  that  which  he  was 
anxiously  wishing  to  know.  But  although  in  this 
manner  he  might  acquire  facts  and  results,  it  was  im- 
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more  rarely  to  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  amuse- 
ments of  Long  wood.  We  have,  indeed,  been  in- 
formed, that  the  only  books  of  this  description  for 
which  Napoleon  showed  a  decided  partiality,  were 
those  of  Machiavel  and  Montesquieu,  which  he 
did  not  perhaps  consider  as  fit  themes  of  public  re- 
citation ;  Tacitus,  who  holds  the  mirror  so  close  to 
the  features  of  sovereigns,  he  is  said  always  to  have 
held  in  aversion,  and  seldom  to  have  mentioned  with- 
out terms  of  censure  or  dislike.  Thus  will  the  pa* 
tient  sometimes  loath  the  sight  of  the  most  whole- 
some medicine.  The  French  novels  of  the  day  were 
sometimes  tried  as  a  resource ;  but  the  habits  of  or- 
der and  decency  which  Napoleon  observed,  rendered 
their  levities  and  indelicacies  unfitted  for  such  so- 
ciety. 

There  remained  another  department  of  Kterature, 
from  which  the  party  at  Longwood  derived  frequent 
resources.  The  drama  occupied  a  considerable  part  of 
those  readings  with  which  Napoleon  used  to  while  away 
the  tedious  hours  of  his  imprisonment.  This  was  aa 
indication  that  he  still  retained  the  national  taste  of 
France,  where  few  neglect  to  attend  the  spectacle,  in 
one  form  or  another,  during  the  space  betwixt  din- 
ner and  the  reunion  of  society  in  the  evening.  Next 
to  seeing  his  ancient  favourite  Talma,  was  to  Napo- 
leon the  reading  some  of  those  chef-d'oeuvres  to  which 
he  had  seen  and  heard  him  give  life  and  personifica- 
tion.    He  is  himself  said  to  have  read  with  taste  and 
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effect,  which  agrees  with  the  tradttaons  thai  repretent 
him  as  having  been  early  attached  to  theatrical  repre- 
actatations.  It  was  in  the  discussions  following  these 
readings,  which  Las  Cases  has  preserved  with  so 
Bludi  zeal,  that  Buonaparte  displayed  his  powers  of 
oimversation,  and  expressed  his  peculiar  habits  and 
opinions. 

Comeille  and  Racine  stood  much  higher  in  hisesti* 
Illation  than  Voltiure.     There  seems  a  good  reason 
for  this.     They  wrote  their  immortal  works  for  the 
meiidian  of  a  court,  and  at  the  command  of  the 
most  monarchical  of  monarchs,  Louis  XIV.     Their 
•  productions,  therefore,  contain  nothing  that  can  wound 
jthe  ear  of  the  most  sensitive  sovereign.  In  the  King  of 
Denmark^s  phrase,  they  ^^  have  no  offence  in  thenu^ 
With  Voltaire  it  is  diiTeren t  The  strong  and  seardi- 
uig  spirit,  which  afterwards  caused  the  French  Revo- 
lution, was  abroad  at  his  time,  and  though  unaware 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  might  lead,  the  phiIoso[dier 
of  Ferney  was  not  the  less  its  proselyte.   There  were 
many  passages,  therefore,  in  his  works,  which  could 
not  but  be  instantly  applied  to  the  changes  and  con- 
vulsions of  the  period  during  which  Napoleon  had 
■lived,  to  the  despotic  character  of  his  government,  and 
to  the  plans  of  freedom  which  had  sunk  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  sword.  On  this  account  Voltaire,  whose 
composition  recalled  painful  comparisons  and  recol- 
fections,  was  no  favourite  with  Napoleon.  The  Makth 
fnei  of  that  author  he  particularly  disliked,  avowing,  at 
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the  same  time,  his  respect  for  the  Oriental  impostor, 
whom  he  accused  the  poet  of  traducing  and  misrepre- 
senting.   Perhaps  he  secretly  acknowledged  a  certain 
degree  of  resemblance  between  his  own  career  and  that 
of  the  youthful  camel-driver,  who,  rising  from  a  mean 
origin  in  his  native  tribe,  became  at  once  the  con. 
queror  and  the  legislator  of  so  many  nations.     Per- 
haps, too,  he  remembered  his  own  proclamations 
while  in  Egypt,  in  the  assumed  character  of  a  Mos- 
lem, which  he  was  wont  to  term  by  the  true  phrase  of 
Charlaianerie,  but  adding  that  it  wasCharlatanerie  of 
a  high  and  elevated  character. 

Thecfaaracterof  Caesar  was  another  which  Napoleon 
always  strove  to  vindicate.  The  French  General  could 
not  be  indijSerenttothe  Roman  leader,  who,  like  himself, 
having  at  first  risen  into  notice  by  his  victories  over  the 
enemies  of  the  republic,  had,  also  like  himself,  efnded 
the  struggles  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of 
andent  Rome,  by  reducing  both  parties  equally  un- 
der his  own  absolute  dominion ;  who  would  have  pro- 
claimed himself  their  Sovereign  even  by  the  proserin 
bed  title  of  King,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  con- 
spiracy ;  and  who,  when  he  had  conquered  his  coun* 
try,  thought  of  nothing  so  much  as  extending  an 
empire,  already  much  too  large,  over  the  distant  re- 
gi(ms  of  Scy  thia  and  Parthia.   The  points  of  personal 
difference,  indeed,  were  considerable ;  for  neither  did 
Napoleon  indulge  in  the  gross  debauchery  and  sen- 
suality imputed  to  Csesar,  nor  ean  we  attribute  to  him 
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the  Romanes  powers  as  an  autlior,  or  the  gentle  and 
fcMTgiving  character  which  distinguished  him  as  a 
man. 

Yet,  although  Napoleon  had  something  vindictive 
in  his  temper,  which  he  sometimes  indulged  when 
Caesar  would  have  scorned  to  do  so,  his  intercourse 
with  his  familiar  friends  was  of  a  character  the  most 
amiable.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  determined,  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  to  be  Emperor  within  Longwood  and 
its  little  demesne,  he  exacted  from  his  followers  the 
same  marks  of  severe  etiquette  which  distinguished  the 
Court  of  the  Tuilleries ;  yet,  in  other  respects,  he 
permitted  them  to  carry  their  freedom  in  disputing 
his  sentiments,  or  replying  to  his  arguments,  almost 
beyond  the  bounds  of  ordinary  decorum.  He  seem- 
ed to  make  a  distinction  between  their  duty  towards 
him  as  subjects,  and  their  privileges  as  friends.  All 
remained  imcovered  and  standing  in  his  presence,  and 
even  the  person  who  playedatchess  with  him  sometimes 
continued  for  hours  without  sitting  down.    But  their 
verbal  intercourse  of  language  and  sentiments  was  that 
of  free  men,  conversing  with  a  superior  indeed,  but  not 
with  a  despot  Captain  Maitland  mentions  a  dispute 
betwixt  Napoleon  and  General  Bertrand.  The  lattar 
had  adopted  a  ridiculous  idea  that  L.SO,000  a-year,  or 
some  such  extravagant  sum,  was  spent  in  maintaining 
the  grounds  and  establishment  at  Blenheim.    Napo- 
leon'^s  turn  for  calculation  easily  detected  the  impro- 
babiiity.    Bertrand  insisted  upon  his  assertion,  on 
yfcflH^h  BuqoffMurte  mid^  with  quickness,  <^  Bah  !  c'est 
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impossible.^'' — "  Oh  !''  said  Bertrand,  much  offended, 
^^  if  you  are  to  reply  in  that  manner,  there  is  an  end  of 
all  argument  ;^^  and  for  some  time  would  not  converse 
with  him.  Buonaparte,  so  far  from  taking  umbrage, 
did  all  he  could  to  soothe  him  and  restore  him  t» 
good  humour,  which  was  not  very  difficult  to  effect* 

But  although  Napoleon  tolerated  freedoms  of  this 
kind  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet  he  still  kept  in  his 
own  hands  the  royal  privilege  of  starting  the  topic  of 
conversation,  and  conducting  it  as  he  should  think 
proper  ;  so  that,  in  some  respects,  it  seemed  that,  ha* 
ving  lost  all  the  substantial  enjoyment  of  power,  he 
had  become  more  attached  than  ever  to  the  obser- 
vance  of  its  monotonous,  wearisome,  unprofitable  ce- 
remonial. Yet  there  might  be  a  reason  for  this,  be- 
sides the  gratification  of  his  own  pertinacious  temper. 
The  gentlemen  who  inhabited  LongwoodhadfoUowed 
him  from  the  purest  motives,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  their  purpose  would  waver,  or 
their  respect  diminish.  Still  their  mutual  situation 
compelled  the  deposed  Sovereign,  and  his  late  sub- 
jects, into  such  close  familiarity,  as  might  perhaps  be- 
get, if  not  contempt,  at  least  an  inconvenient  degree 
of  freedom  betwixt  the  pardes,  the  very  possibility  of 
which  it  might  be  as  well  to  exclude  by  a  strict  barrier 
of  etiquette. 

We  return  to  Napoleon's  habits  of  amusement 
Muidc  was  not  one  of  the  number.  Though  bom 
an  Italian,  and  possesnng  something  of  a  musical 
ear,  so  far,  at  least,  as  was  neoetiary  to  enable  him  to 
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by  following  an  amusement  more  common  in  Eng- 
land than  in  France.      He  chose  at  one  time  to 
undertake  the  task  of  driving  a  carriage,  which  he 
overturned,  and  had  a  severe  and  dangerous  fall 
Josephine  and  others  were  in  the  vehicle.     The 
English  reader  cannot  fail  to  recollect  that  a  similar 
accident  happened  to  Cromwell,  who,  because,  as 
the  historian  says,  he  could  manage  three  nations, 
took  upon  him  to  suppose  that  he  could  drive  six 
fiery  horses,  of  which  he  had  just  received  a  preseot; 
and,  being  as  unsuccessful  as  Napoleon  in  later  days^ 
overturned  the  carriage,  to  the  great  damage  of  die 
Secretary  Thurlow,  whom  he  had  placed  insid^  and 
to  his  own  double  risk,  both  from  the  fall,  and  bm 
the  explosion  of  a  pistol,  which  he  carried  privately 
about  his  person.  Buonaparte^s  sole  observaticm  was, 
<<  I  believe  every  man  should  confine  himself  to  Us 
own  trade.*** 

The  chief  resource  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena  wis 
society  and  conversation,  and  those  held  chiefly  with 
the  gentlemen  of  his  own  suite.  This  need  not  lunre 
been  the  case,  had  he  been  able  in  the  present  in- 
stance to  command  that  temper  which  had  not  failed 
him  under  great  misfortunes,  but  seemed  now  to  pve 
way  under  a  series  of  petty  quarrels  and  mortifica- 
tions. 

The  Governor  and  the  staff  belonging  to  him  were 
of  course  excluded  from  the  society  of  Longwood, 
by  the  terms  on  which  Napoleon  stood  with  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe.     The  officers  of  the  regiments  which  lay 
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in  the  island  might  most  probably  have  afforded  mtmt 
well-informed  men,  who,  having  been  engaged  in 
the  recent  war,  would  have  occaaonally  uipp.icrJ 
amusing  society  to  the  Emperor  and  hii  t  Jt&.  hjt 
they  did  not  in  general  fr€/;aerjt  I»f.gTr<yyi-  Ijr 
CMeara  observes  tha:  th^  Grjrerj'jr  ttui  f^zKrjA  uji 
influence  to  prevent  xtjt  c^tsr^  frxi  «;:^.vi*r^.;?  •.vt 
acquai::  lance  of  ie  Frsssei :  ^r-ci;  •  -•  ii  uz^xi  lyjw  » 
repels  as  a  cal.T.'.T,  rxx^'Jir^  \j  z^a  -iwiiiraci-jrji  -J 
theo£cer«oc*i>5S2c"J::i2c:flfti-T»ft.  2>-.«  iC-au::u".^  -la: 
no  indEuiii-*!*  ">rs^   \a^ii  'J.  ws.  yjry.^*-  \\  <.»s*-*: 

^  *  ^  » 

vs  ic  3ii:ce  :c  Mi'.ing  '.ii>  ^^rsm  v^^  i««t^   ;'.jsni 

Uu  nsv^  :2lfe  -^^  njTT  T-XiiSi  u:.^-    .-lilKUV'  r.j5-r-r^ 


C"*"* 


'^"j^rrr-—      ^ai    mt^^   ■=**»  ^**Si    *;•"    :-'S     T.     t    !. 
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that  of  the  Governor,  in  a  manner  most  unfavourable 
to  the  latter.  Nevertheless  we  transcribe  it,  to  prove 
that  Buonaparte  could  occadonally  do  justice,  and 
see  desert,  even  in  a  Briton. 

*^  He  said  he  had  seen  the  new  Admiral.  <  Ab ! 
there  is  a  man  with  a  countenance  really  pleasiDg, 
open,  frank,  and  sincere.  There  is  the  face  of  an 
Englishman.  His  countenance  bespeaks  his  heait, 
and  I  am  sure  he  is  a  good  man  :  I  never  yet  behdd 
a  man  of  wh(»n  I  so  immediately  formed  a  good  opi* 
nion,  as  of  that  fine  soldier-like  old  man.  He  carrier 
his  head  erect,  and  speaks  out  ^openly  and  bo}dly 
what  he  thinks,  without  being  afraid  to  look  you  in 
the  face  at  the  time.  His  physiognomy  would  mak^ 
every  person  desirous  of  a  further  acquaintance,  and 
render  the  most  suspidous  confident  in  him.*" 

Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  was  also  much  recommend- 
ed to  Napoleon'^s  favourable  judgment  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  restraint^ 
imposed  upon  his  person,  and  possessing  the  power 
neither  of  altering  or  abating  any  of  the  restricUonshe 
complained  of.  He  was  fortunate,  too,  in  b^g  aU^ 
by  the  calmness  of  his  temper,  to  turn  aside  the  vio!- 
lent  language  of  Buonaparte,  without  either  granting 
the  justice  of  his  complaints,  or  giving  him  diq[dea- 
sure  by  direct  contradiction.  '^  Does  your  Govern^ 
ment  mean,""  said  Napoleon  one  day  to  the  English  Ad* 
miraJ,  ^<  to  detain  me  upon  this  rock  until  my  death^s 
day  ?'' — « I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,""  answered  Sir  Pul- 
teney, ^<  that  tuch  I  apprehend  is  their  purpose*^— 
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*^  Then  the  term  of  my  life  will  loon  arrive,^  said 
Napoleon.  *^  I  hope  not,  sir,^  answered  the  Admi- 
ral;  ^^  I  hope  you  will  survive  to  record  your  great 
actions,  which  are  so  numerous  that  the  task  will  en- 
sure youatermoflonglife.^  Napoleon  bo  wed,  and  was 
gratified,  probably  both  as  a  hero  and  as  an  author. 
Nevertheless,  before  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  left  the 
inland,  and  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  justify  the 
governor  against  some  of  the  harsh  and  extravagant 
charges  in  which  Napoleon  was  wont  to  indulge,  the 
latter  began  to  appeal  from  hb  judgment  as  bdng  too 
much  of  an  Englishman  to  be  an  impartial  judge. 
They  parted,  however,  aa  the  best  terms,  and  Na- 
poleon ofiien  afterwards  expressed  the  pleasure  which 
he  had  received  from  the  society  of  Sir  Pulteney 
Malcolm. 

The  colonists  of  St  Helena  did  not,  it  may  be 
well  supposed,  furnish  many  individuals,  sufficiently 
qualified,  by  rank  and  education,  to  be  admitted  into 
the  society  of  the  Exile.  They,  too,  lay  under  the 
same  awkward  circumstances,  which  prevented  the 
British  officers  from  holding  intercourse  with  Long- 
wood  and  its  inhaUtants.  The  Governor,  should  he 
be  displeased  at  the  too  frequent  attentions  of  any 
individual,  or  should  he  conceive  any  suspidon  ari- 
sing out  of  such  an  intercourse,  had  the  power,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  col<mists,  might  not  want  the 
inclination,  to  make  his  resentment  severely  felt 

VOL.  rx.  Q 
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Mr  Balcomb,  however,  who  held  the  situation  of 
purveyor,  with  one  or  two  other  inhalntaiits  of  the 
island,  sometimes  visited  at  Longwood.     The  ge- 
neral intercourse  between  the  French  prisoners  and 
the  colonists  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Freiick 
domestics,  who  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Jamei 
Town  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  whose  doing  » 
could  infer  no  disadvantageous  suspicions.    But  tk 
society  of  Longwood  gained  no  advantage  by  the  is- 
tercourse  with  James  Town,  althoi^h  unquestiou- 
My  the  facility  of  foragn  communication  was  ooofr 
deraUy  increased  to  the  exiles.     Their  correspond 
ence  was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  way  of  Bahis; 
and  it  is  certain  they  succeeded  in  sending  naif 
tetters  to  Europe,  although  they  are  believed  t» 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  receiving  answers. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  some  accession  to 
the  society  of  Longwood  might  have  accrued,  fiM 
the  residence  of  three  gentlemen  of  rank,  two  tf 
ihem,  we  believe,  having  ladies  and  a  family^  Afe 
commissioners  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  France.  Brt 
here  also  ceremonial  interposed  one  of  those  Uii 
which  are  eflcctual,  or  otherwise,  according  to  ihe 
opinion  of  those  betwixt  whom  they  arc  erected*  Tkr 
commissioners  of  the  allied  powers  had  requested  W 
be  presented  to  Napoleon.  On  their  wish  being  Ji^ 
nounced,  he  peremptorily  declined  to  receive  th* 
in  their  official  capacity,  disclaiming  tlie  right  whisi- 
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Mr  Balcomb,  however,  who  held  the  m 
purveyor,  with  one  or  two  other  inhatHtnti^rf 
island,  sometimes  visited  at  Longwood.    Xlkg 
neral  intercourse  between  the  French  prisoiuil. 
the  colonists  was  carried  on  by  means  of  thdR 
domestics,  who  had  the  privilege  of  vidtiagMl 
Town  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  whoae  M 
could  infer  no  disadvantageous  suspiciomii    It 
society  of  Longwood  gained  no  advantage' ll]p4 
tercourse  with  James  Town,  althoi^h  imqaBI 
bly  the  facility  of  foreign  communication  mni- 
deraUy  increased  to  the  exiles.     Their  ooimM 
ence  was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  way  of  J 
and  it  is  certain  they  succeeded  in  sendb^p 
tetters  to  Europe,  although  they  are  bdiM 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  receiving  anawwii^ 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  some 
the  society  of  Longwood  might  have 
the  residence  of  three  gentlemen  of  raak^  )i 
them,  we  believe,  having  ladies  and  a  tiuSi^ 
commissioners  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  FnM^    - 
here  also  ceremonial  interposed  one  of  iliD4|  ^ 
which  are  effectual,  or  otherwise,  accordiDg->|k  ^^- 
epinion  of  those  betwixt  whom  they  arc  crcctdjli     *  ^ 
commissioners  of  the  allied  powers  had  reqnMJI   V^  • 
be  presented  to  Napoleon.   On  their  wish  boii^    "^  ^» 
nounced,  he  peremptorily  declined  to  receirM   ^ 


»  their  official  capacity,  disclaiming  the  right  ♦      '*« 
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Mr  Balcomb,  however,  who  held  the  Htuatton  of 
purveyor,  with  one  or  two  other  inhabitaDts  of  the 
island,  sometimes  visited  at  Longwood.  The  ge- 
neral intercourse  between  the  French  prisoners  and 
the  colonists  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  French 
domestics,  who  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Jamtt 
Town  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  whose  doing  » 
could  infer  no  disadvantageous  suspicions.  But  die 
society  of  Longwood  gained  no  advantage  by  the  in- 
tercourse with  James  Town,  althoi^h  unquestioiuh 
My  the  facility  of  foreign  communication  was  eona- 
deraUy  increased  to  the  exiles.  Their  eorrespond- 
ence  was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  way  of  Bahia; 
and  it  is  certain  they  succeeded  in  sending  numy 
lietters  to  Europe,  although  they  are  believed  to 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  receiving  answers. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  some  aooessiim  to 
the  society  of  Longwood  might  have  accrued,  firam 
the  residence  of  three  gentlemen  of  rimk,  two  d 
ihem,  we  believe,  having  ladies  and  a  family^  the 
commissioners  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  France.  Btft 
here  also  ceremonial  interposed  one  of  those  baiii 
which  are  effectual,  or  otherwise,  according  to  die 
opinion  of  those  betwixt  whom  they  arc  erected.  The 
commissioners  of  the  allied  powers  had  requested  ta 
be  presented  to  Napoleon.  On  their  wish  being  iui- 
nounced,  he  peremptorily  declined  to  receive  tb0m 
in  their  official  capacity,  disclaiming  the  right  whiob 
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Mr  Balcomb,  however,  who  held  the  Htuation  of 
purveyor,  with  one  or  two  other  inhabitaDts  of  the 
island,  sometimes  visited  at  Longwood.  Thei  ge- 
neral intercourse  between  the  French  prisoners  and 
the  colonists  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Freacb 
domestics,  who  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Jamtt 
Town  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  whose  doing  » 
could  infer  no  disadvantageous  suspicions.  But  die 
society  of  Longwood  gained  no  advantage  by  the  in- 
tercourse with  James  Town,  althoi^h  unquestioMh 
My  the  facility  of  foreign  communication  was  eoom- 
deraUy  increased  to  the  exiles.  Their  correspond- 
ence was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  way  of  Bahia ; 
and  it  is  certain  they  succeeded  in  sending  maay 
lietters  to  Europe,  although  they  are  believed  ti> 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  receiving  answers. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  some  aooessiim  to 
the  society  of  Longwood  might  have  accrued,  finm 
the  residence  of  three  gentlemen  of  nmk,  two  d 
ihem,  we  believe,  having  ladies  and  a  fiimily,  the 
commissioners  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  France.  Btft 
here  also  ceremonial  interposed  one  of  those  baiii 
which  are  eflectual,  or  otherwise,  according  to  die 
ofHuion  of  those  betwixt  whom  they  arc  erected.  The 
commissioners  of  the  allied  powers  had  requested  i» 
be  presented  to  Napoleon.  On  their  wish  being  iui- 
nounced,  he  peremptorily  declined  to  receive  thM 
in  their  official  capacity,  disclaiming  tlie  right  whieb 
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Mr  Balcotnb,  however,  who  held  the  Htuatton  of 
purveyor,  with  one  or  two  other  inhalntaDts  of  the 
tfllaiid,  sometimes  visited  at  Longwood*  The  ge- 
neral intercourse  between  the  French  prisoners  and 
the  colonists  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  French 
domestics,  who  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Jamtt 
Town  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  whose  doing  » 
could  infer  no  disadvantageous  suspicions.  But  die 
society  of  Longwood  gained  no  advantage  by  the  in- 
tercourse with  James  Town,  althoi^h  unquestioiuh 
My  the  facility  of  foreign  communication  was  eona- 
deraUy  increased  to  the  exiles.  Their  correspond- 
ence was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  way  of  Bahia; 
and  it  is  certain  they  succeeded  in  sending  flumy 
lietters  to  Europe,  although  they  are  believed  ti> 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  receiving  answers. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  some  aooessiim  to 
the  society  of  Longwood  might  have  accrued,  firam 
the  residence  of  three  gentlemen  of  rank,  two  d 
ihem,  we  believe,  having  ladies  and  a  fiimily,  the 
commissioners  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  France.  Btft 
here  also  ceremonial  interposed  one  of  those  ban, 
which  are  eflectual,  or  otherwise,  according  to  die 
opinion  of  those  betwixt  whom  they  arc  erected.  The 
commissioners  of  the  allied  powers  had  requested  to 
be  presented  to  Napoleon.  On  their  wish  being  iui- 
nouneed,  he  peremptorily  declined  to  receive  thM 
in^  their  official  capacity,  disclaiming  the  right  whieb 
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Mr  Balcotnb,  however,  who  held  the  Htuation  of 
purveyor,  with  one  or  two  other  inhabitaDts  of  the 
island,  sometimes  visited  at  Longwood*  The  ge- 
neral intercourse  between  the  French  prisoners  and 
the  colonists  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  French 
domestics,  who  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  James 
Town  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and  whose  doing  w 
could  infer  no  disadvantageous  suspicions.  But  die 
society  of  Longwood  gained  no  advantage  by  the  in- 
tercourse with  James  Town,  althoi^h  unquestioiuh 
My  the  facility  of  foreign  communication  was  ooiui- 
deraUy  increased  to  the  exiles.  Their  correspond- 
ence was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  way  of  Bahii; 
and  it  is  certain  they  succeeded  in  sending  maay 
lietters  to  Europe,  although  they  are  believed  t» 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  receiving  answers. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  some  accession  to 
the  society  of  Longwood  might  have  accrued,  dnm 
the  residence  of  three  gentlemen  of  nmk,  two  cf 
ibem,  we  believe,  having  ladies  and  a  family,  die 
commissioners  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  France.  But 
here  also  ceremonial  interposed  one  of  those  baiii 
which  are  eflectual,  or  otherwise,  according  to  die 
opinion  of  those  betwixt  whom  they  arc  erected.  The 
commissioners  of  the  allied  powers  had  requested  ta 
be  presented  to  Napoleon.  On  their  wish  being  iui- 
nounced,  he  peremptorily  declined  to  receive  tbM 
in  their  official  capacity,  disclaiming  the  right  whiob 


1^ 
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Mr  Balcotnb,  however,  who  held  the  ntuaibn  of 
purveyor,  with  erne  or  two  other  mhabitants  of  the 
ishmd,  sometimes  visited  at  Longwood.  The  ge- 
neral intercourse  between  the  French  prisoners  and 
the  colonists  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Freadi 
domestics,  who  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Jame» 
Town  as  oftai  as  they  pleased,  and  whose  doing  w 
could  infer  no  disadvantageous  suspici<m&  But  die 
society  of  Longwood  gained  no  advantage  by  the  in- 
tercourse with  James  Town,  althoi^h  tmquestioKap 
My  the  facility  of  foragn  communicatioii  was  eoiui- 
deraUy  increased  to  the  exiles.  Their  correspond- 
ence was  chiefly  maintained  by  the  way  of  Bahia ; 
and  it  is  certain  they  succeeded  in  sending  maajr 
lietters  to  Europe,  although  they  are  believed  ti> 
have  been  less  fortunate  in  receiving  answers. 

It  Was  to  be  expected,  that  some  aooessioti  to 
the  society  of  Longwood  might  have  accrued,  6m 
the  residence  of  three  gentlemen  of  rank,  two  ft 
ibeni,  we  believe,  having  ladies  and  a  fiimily,  tke 
commissioners  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  France.  But 
here  also  ceremonial  interposed  one  of  those  biiii 
which  are  eflectual,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  thosebetwixt  whom  they  are  erected.  Tke 
commissioners  of  the  allied  powers  had  requested  to 
be  presented  to  Napoleon.  On  their  wish  bwig  jn- 
nounced,  he  peremptorily  declined  to  receive  tb^ 
in  their  official  capacity,  disclaiming  the  right  wkioh 
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the  pinces  of  Europe  had  to  interfexe  with  and  coun- 
tenance the  custody  of  his  person.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commissioners,  finding  didr  public  fune* 
tion  disowned,  refosed  to  hold  any  communication 
with  Longwood  in  their  private  capadty ;  and  thus 
there  were  excluded  from  this  solitary  spot  three  per*" 
sons,  whose  manners  and  habits,  as  foreigners,  might 
hare  assorted  tolerably  with  those  of  the  Exile  and 
his  attendants. 

The  society  of  St  Helena  receives  a  great  tempo- 
nay  increase  at  the  seasons  when  vessels  touch  there 
(tti  thor  way  to  India,  or  on  their  return  to  Europe. 
Of  course,  every  officer  and  every  passenger  on  such 
oeeanons  was  desirous  to  see  a  person  so  celebrated  as 
Napoleon ;  and  there  might  sometimes  occur  indivi- 
duals  among  them  whom  he  too  might  have  pleasure 
in  receiving.  The  rq^ation  of  these  visits  to  Long* 
ipood  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  parts  of  the 
gaicral  system  of  which  Napoleon  made  no  com- 
plaints. He  had  a  natural  reluctance  to  gratify  the 
idk  cariosity  of  strangers,  and  the  regulations  protect* 
ed  him  effectually  against  their  intrusion.  Such  per- 
tow  as  desired  to  wait  upon  Napoleon  were  obliged  to 
qiply,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Governor,  by  whom 
that  names  were  transmitted  to  General  Bertrand, 
as  Ghrand  Mareschal  of  the  Household,  who  oommu- 
nealed  Napoleon's  reply,  if  favourable,  and  assigned 
tt  hmnr  at  which  he  was  to  receive  their  visit. 
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Upon  such  occasions,  Napoleon  was  particularly 
anxious  that  the  etiquette  of  an  Imperial  court  should 
be  observed,  while  the  visitors,  on  the  contrary,  were 
strictly  enjoined  by  the  Governor  not  to  go  b^rond 
the  ^vilities  due  to  a  general  of  rank.  If,  therefore, 
as  sometimes  happened,  the  introduction  took  place 
in  the  open  air,  the  French  part  of  the  company 
attendant  on  Buonaparte  remuned  uncovered,  while 
the  English  replaced  their  hats  after  the  first  saluta- 
tion. Napoleon  saw  the  incongruity  of  this,  and  laid 
his  orders  on  his  attendants  to  imitate  the  English 
in  this  particular  point.  It  is  said,  that  they  did  not 
obey  without  scruples  and  murmurs. 

Those  visitors  who  were  admitted  to  pay  their 
respects  at  Longwood,  were  chiefly  either  persons  of 
distinguished  birUi,  officers  of  rank  in  the  army  and 
navy,  persons  of  philosophical  inquiry,  (to  whom  he 
was  very  partial,)  or  travellers  from  foreign  r^ons, 
who  could  repay,  by  some  information,  the  pleasure 
which  they  received  firom  being  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  man  so  distinguished.  Of  these  interviews, 
some  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  them  have  puUidied 
an  account ;  and  the  memoranda  of  others  we  have 
seen  in  manuscript.  All  agree  in  extolling  the  ex* 
treme  good  grace,  propriety,  and  appearance  of  be- 
nevolence, with  which  Napoleon  clothed  himself 
whilst  holding  these  levees ;  and  which  scarce  left 
the  spectators  permission  to  believe  that,  when  sur^ 
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prised  by  a  fit  of  passion,  or  when  choosing  to  as- 
sume one  for  the  purpose  of  effect,  he  could  appear 
the  rude,  abrupt,  and  savage  despot,  which  other  ac- 
counts described  him.  His  questions  were  uniform- 
ly introduced  with  great  tact,  so  as  to  put  the  per- 
son interrogated  at  his  ease,  by  leading  to  some  sub- 
ject with  which  he  was  acquainted,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  induced  him  to  produce  any  stock  of  new 
or  curious  information  which  he  possessed. 

The  Journal  of  Captain  Basil  Hall  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  well-known  by  his  character  both  in  his  pro- 
fession and  in  literature,  affords  a  pleasing  example 
of  what  we  have  been  endeayouring  to  express,  and 
displays  at  the  same  time  the  powerful  extent  of 
Buonaparte^s  memory.  He  recognised  the  name  of 
Captain  Hall  instantly,  from  havbg  seen  his  father, 
Sir  James  Hall,  Bart,  when  he  was  at  the  Military 
Academy  of  Brienne,  to  which  visit  Sir  James  had 
been  led  by  the  love  of  science,  by  which  he  was  al- 
liiiys  distinguished.  Buonaparte  explained  the  cause 
of  his  recollecting  a  private  individual,  after  the 
intervention  of  such  momentous  events  as  he  had 
himself  been  concerned  in.  **  It  is  not,^  he  said, 
**  surprising.  Your  father  was  the  first  English- 
man that  I  ever  saw ;  and  I  have  recollected  him 
all  my  life  on  that  account^  He  was  afterwards 
minute  in  his  inquiries  respecting  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  of  which  Sir  James  Hall  was  long^ 
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President  He  then  came  to  the  very  interest- 
ing sul^ect  of  the  newly- discoyered  isUmd  of  Loo 
Choo ;  and  Captain  Hall  gives  an  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  interrogations  which  he  underwent, 
which  we  will  not  risk  spoiling  by  an  attempt  at 

<^  Havbg  settled  where  the  island  lay,  he  cross- 
questioned  me  about  the  inhabitants  with  a  closeness 
— T  may  call  it  a  severity  of  investigation — ^which 
fiff  exceeds  everything  I  have  met  with  in  any  other 
instance.  His  questions  were  not  by  any  means  pat 
at  random,  but  each  one  had  some  definite  ^erenoe 
to  that  which  preceded  it,  or  was  about  to  fpllpw.  I 
felt  in  a  short  time  so  completely  exposed  to  his  view, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  concealed 
.  or  qualified  the  smallest  particular.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  rapidity  of  his  apprehension  of  the  subjects 
which  interested  him,  and  the  astonishing  ease  with 
which  he  arranged  and  generalized  the  few  points  of 
information  I  gave  him,  that  he  sometimes  outstx^ 
ped  my  narrative,  saw  the  conclusion  I  was  comii^ 
to  before  I  spoke  it,  and  fairly  robbed  me  of  my 
■tory. 

^  Several  circumstances,  however,  respecting  the 
Loo^Choo  people,  surprised  even  him  a  good  deal ; 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  more  than 
once  completely  perplexed,  and  unable  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  which  I  related.  Nothing  struck 
him  so  much  as  their  having  no  arms.     '  Point  d'- 
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armes  !^  be  exclaimed^  ^  c>st  a  dire  point  de  canons 
— ils  ont  des  fusils  ?'  Not  evirai  muskets,  I  replied 
^  £h  bien  done— -des  lances,  ou,  au  moins,  des  arcs 
et  des  fleches  ?^  I  told  him  they  had  neither  one  ncn: 
other.  '  Ni  poignards  ?''  cried  he,  with  increasing 
vehemence.  No,  none.  ^  Mais  !^  said  Buonaparte, 
clenching  his  fist,  and  raising  his  voice  to  a  loud 
pitch,  ^  Mais !  sans  armes,  comment  se  bat-on  ?^ 

^^  I  could  only  reply,  that  as  far  as  we  had  been 
able  to  discover,  they  had  never  had  any  wars,  but 
remained  in  a  state  of  internal  and  external  peace. 
*'  No  wars  !^  cried  he,  with  a  scornful  and  incredu- 
lous expression,  as  if  the  existence  of  any  people 
under  the  sun  without  wars  was  a  monstrous  ano- 
maly. 

*^  In  like  manner,  but  without  being  so  much  mo- 
ved, he  seemed  to  discredit  the  account  I  gave  hhn 
of  their  having  no  money,  and  of  their  setting  no 
value  upon  our  silver  or  gold  coins.  After  hearing 
these  facts  stated,  he  mused  for  some  time,  muOter- 
ing  to  himself,  in  a  low  tone,  ^  Not  know  the  use  of 
money — are  careless  about  gold  and  silver.^  Then 
looking  up,  he  asked,  sharply,  ^  How  then  did  you 
contrive  to  pay  these  strangest  of  all  people  for  the 
bullocks  and  other  good  things  which  they  seem  to 
have  sent  on  board  in  such  quantities  ?*  When  I  in- 
formed him  that  we  could  not  prevail  upon  the  peo> 
pic  of  Loo-Choo  to  receive  payment  of  any  kind,  he 
expressed  great  surprise  at  their  liberality,  and  made 
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skin  was  more  like  marble  than  ordinary  flesh.  Not 
the  smallest  trace  of  a  wrinkle  was  discernible  on  his 
brow,  nor  an  approach  to  a  furrow  on  any  part  of  his 
countenance.  His  health  and  spirits,  judging  from 
appearances,  were  excellent ;  though  at  this  period 
it  was  generally  beUeved  in  England,  that  he  was 
fast  sinking  under  a  compUcation  of  diseases,  and 
that  his  spirits  were  entirely  gone.  His  manner  of 
speaking  was  rather  slow  than  otherwise,  and  perfect- 
ly distinct :  he  waited  with  great  patience  and  kind- 
ness for  my  answers  to  his  questions,  and  a  reference 
to  Count  Bertrand  was  necessary  only  once  during 
the  whole  conversation.  The  brilliant  and  some- 
times dazzling  expression  of  his  eye  couM  not  be 
overlooked.  It  was  not,  however,  a  permanent  lus- 
tre, for  it  was  only  remarkable  when  he  was  excited 
by  some  point  of  particular  interest.  It  is  impossi^ 
ble  to  imagine  an  expression  of  more  entire  mildness, 
I  may  almost  call  it  of  benignity  and  kindliness,  than 
that  which  played  over  his  features  during  the  whole 
interview.  If,  therefore,  he  were  at  this  time  out 
of  health  and  in  low  spirits,  his  power  of  self  com- 
mand must  have  been  even  more  extraordinary  than 
is  generally  supposed ;  for  his  whole  deportment,  his 
conversation,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
indicated  a  frame  in  perfect  health  and  a  mind  at 
ease.^ 

The  date  of  this  meeting  waa  ISth  August 
1817. 
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In  the  above  interview,  Buonaparte  played  a  na- 
tural part.  Upon  another  remarkable  occasion,  1st 
July  1817,  when  he  received  Lord  Amherst  and 
the  gentlemen  composing  and  attached  to  the  em- 
bassy, then  returning  from  China,  his  behaviour 
and  conversation  were  of  a  much  more  studied,  con- 
strained, and  empirical  character.  He  had  obvi- 
ously a  part  to  play,  a  statement  to  make,  and 
propositions  to  announce,  not  certainly  with  the 
view  that  the  seed  which  he  sowed  might  fall  into 
barren  ground,  but  that  it  might  be  retained,  ga- 
thered up,  and  carried  back  to  Britain,  there  to 
take  root  in  public  credulity,  and  bear  fruit  seven- 
fold. He  rushed  at  once  into  a  tide  of  politics,  de- 
claring that  the  Russian  ascendency  was  to  be  the 
destruction  of  Europe ;  yet,  in  the  same  moment, 
proclaimed  the  French  and  English  to  be  the  only 
effective  troops  deserving  notice  for  their  discipline 
and  moral  qualities.  Presently  after,  he  struck  the 
English  out  of  the  field  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  army,  and  insisted  that,  by  trusting  to  our 
military  forces,  we  were  endangering  our  naval  as- 
cendency. He  then  entered  upon  a  favourite  topic 
-—the  extreme  negligence  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in 
failing  to  stipulate,  or  rather  extort,  a  commercial 
treaty  from  France,  and  to  wring  out  of  Portugal 
reimbursement  of  our  expenses.  Pie  seemed  to  con- 
juder  this  as  sacrificing  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
his  country,  and  stated  it  as  such  with  a  confidence 
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which  was  calculated  to  impress  upon  the  hearers 
that  he  was  coinpletely  serious  in  the  extravagant 
doctrines  which  he  announced. 

He  failed,  of  course,  to  make  any  impression  on 
Lord  Amherst,  or  on  Mr  Henry  Ellis,  third  commisr 
aioner  of  the  embassy,  to  whom  a  large  portion  of 
this  violent  tirade  was  addressed,  and  who  has  per- 
mitted us  to  have  the  perusal  of  his  private  jour- 
nal, which  is  much  more  full  on  the  subject  of  this 
interview  than  the  account  given  in  the  printed  nar- 
rative of  the  embassy  which  appeared  in  1817.* 

Having  stated  Lord  CastlereagVs  supposed  errors 
towards  the  state.  Napoleon  was  not  silent  upon  his 
own  injuries.  It  was  chiefly  in  his  conversation  with 
Lord  Amherst  that  he  dwelt  with  great  bitterness  on 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  conduct  to  him  in  tarious  re- 
'  spects ;  but  totally  failed  in  producing  the  conviction 
which  he  aimed  at.  It  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
ambassador  and  his  attendants,  that  there  never,  per- 
haps, was  aprisoner  of  importance  upon  whose  personal 
liberty  fewer  actual  restraints  had  been  imposed,  than 
on  that  of  the  late  Sovereign  of  France.  Mr  Ellis,  af- 
ter personal  inspection,  was  induced  to  regard  his  com- 
plaints concerning  provisions  and  wine  as  totally  un- 
deserving of  consideration,  and  to  regret  that  real  or 
pretended  anger  should  have  induced  so  great  a  man 


*  See  Appendix,  No.  XI.,  for  one  of  the  best  and  most  authentic 
accounts  of  Napoleon's  conTenation  and  mode  of  reasoning. 
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to  countenance  such  petty  misrepresentations.  The 
house  at  Longwood,  considered  as  a  residence  for  a 
sovereign,  Mr  Ellis  allowed  to  be  small  and  inade- 
quate ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  r^arded  as  the  resi- 
dence of  a  person  of  rank  living  in  retirement,  being 
the  view  taken  in  England  of  the  prisoner'^s  condition, 
it  was,  in  his  opinion,  both  convenient  and  respectable. 
Reviewing,  also,  the  extent  of  his  limits,  Mr  Ellis  ob- 
serves that  greater  personal  liberty,  consistent  with 
any  pretension  to  security,  could  not  be  granted  to 
an  individual  supposed  to  be  under  any  restraint  at 
all.  His  intercourse  with  others,  he  observes,  was 
certainly  under  immediate  surveillance,  no  one  being 
permitted  to  enter  Longwood,  or  its  domains,  without 
a  pass  from  the  Governor ;  but  this  pass,  he  affirms, 
was  readily  granted,  and  had  never  formed  any  ched 
upon  such  visitors  as  Napoleon  desired  to  see.  The 
restndnt  upon  his  correspondence  is  admitted  as  £8- 
agreeable  and  distressing  to  his  feelings,  but  is  con- 
sidered as  a  ^^  necessary  consequence  of  that  which 
he  now  is,  and  had  formerly  been.**^  *^  Two  mo- 
tives,^ said  Mr  Ellis,  ^^  may,  I  think,  be  assigned 
for  Buonaparte^s  unreasonable  complaints.  The  first, 
and  principal,  is  to  keep  alive  public  interest  in  Eu- 
rope, but  chiefly  in  England,  where  he  flatters  him- 
self that  he  has  a  party ;  and  the  second,  I  think, 
may  be  traced  to  the  personal  character  and  habits 
of  Buonaparte,  who  finds  an  occupation  in  the  petty 
intrigues  by  which  these  complaints  are  brought  for- 
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ward,  and  an  unworthy  gratification  in  the  ircLcasse-^ 
ries  and  annoyance  which  they  produce  on  the  spot.^ 

The  sagacity  of  Mr  Ellis  was  not  deceived ;  for 
General  Gourgaud^  among  other  points  of  informa- 
tioD,  mentbns  the  interest  which  Buonaparte  had 
taken  in  the  interview  with  the  embassy  which  re- 
turned to  Britain  from  China,  and  conceived  that  his 
arguments  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  them. 
The  publication  of  Mr  Ellis^s  account  of  the  embassy 
dispelled  that  dream,  and  gave  rise  to  proportional 
disappointment  at  St  Helena. 

Having  now  given  some  account  of  the  general 
circumstances  attending  Buonaparte^s  residence  in  St 
Helena,  while  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  portion  of 
health,  of  his  mode  of  living,  his  studies  and  amuse- 
ments, and  having  quoted  two  remarkable  instances 
of  his  intercourse  with  strangers  of  observation  and 
intelligence,  we  have  to  resume,  in  the  next  chapter, 
the  melancholy  particulars  of  his  decline  of  health, 
and  the  few  and  unimportant  incidents  which  occur- 
red betwixt  the  commencement  of  his  sickness  and 
its  final  termination. 
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of  Waterloo ;  and  many  were  disposed  to  impute 
his  failure  in  that  decisive  campaign^  less  to  the  su- 
periority of  his  enemies  than  to  the  decrease  of  his 
own  habits  of  activity.  There  seems  no  room  for 
such  a  conclusion :  The  rapid  manner  in  which  he 
concentrated  his  army  upon  Charleroii  ought  to  have 
silenced  such  a  report  for  ever.  He  was  subject  oc- 
casi<mally  to  slight  fits  of  sleej^ness,  such  as  are  in- 
cideiit  to  nost  mai^  especially  after  the  age  of  forty, 
who  sleep  ill,  lise  early,  and  work  hard.  When  he 
landed  at  St  Helena,  so  far  did  he  seem  from  show- 
ing 'any  appearance  of  declining  health,  that  one  of 
the  British  grenadiers,  who  saw  him,  exclaimed,  with 
•te  naticmal  oath,  ^'  They  told  us  he  was  growing 
old  ;-^he  has  forty  good  campaigns  in  his  b^y  yet, 
d-^lt  him  !^^  A  speech  which  the  French  gentle*- 
m&i  envied,  as  it  ought,  they  said,  to  have  belong- 
ed to  one  of  the  Old  Guard.  We  have  mentioned 
Captain  Hallos  account  of  his  apparent  state  of 
health  in  summer  1817 ;  that  of  Mr  Ellis,  about  the 
same  period,  is  similar,  and  he  expresses  his  belief 
that  Buonaparte  was  never  more  able  to  undergo^ 
the  fatigues  of  a  campaign  than  at  the  moment  he 
saw  him.  Yet  at  this  time,  viz.  July  1817,  Napo- 
leon was  allegiDg  the  decline  of  his  health  as  a  re^r- 
son  for  obtiuning  more  indulgence,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  refused  to  take  the  exercise  judged  neces^ 
sary  to  preserve  his  constitution,  unless  a  yelaM^j 

lion  of  superinteridence  should  be  granted  to  \AttU 

n  "^ 
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worse  than  h  had  been  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
arrival  at  St  Helena.^ 

Yet,  as  before  hinted,  notwitlistahd&ig  the  diabe- 
Kef  of  firiends  and  foes^  it  seems  probable  that  the 
dreadful  disease  of  which  Napoleon  died,  was  al- 
ready adzing  upon  the  vitals,  though  its  character 
wiia  not  decisively  announced  by  external  symptoms. 
Dr  Amott,  surgeon  to  the  20th  regiment,  who  at- 
tended on  Napoleon^s  death-bed,  has  made  the  fol« 
lowing  observations  upon  this  important  subject : 

^^  We  are  given  to  understand,  firom  great  autho- 
rity,* that  this  affection  of  the  stomach  cannot  be 
produced  without  a  considerable  predisposition  of 
the  parts  to  disease.  I  will  not  venture  an  opinion ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  he  often  said  that 
hia  fiuher  died  of  sdrrhus  of  the  pylorus ;  that  the 
body  was  examined  after  death,  and  the  fact  asccr* 
tained.  His  faithful  followers.  Count  and  Countess 
Bertrand,  and  Count  Montholon,  have  repeatedly 
declared  the  same  to  me. 

<*  If,  then,  it  should  be  admitted  that  a  previous 
disposition  of  the  parts  to  this  disease  did  exist, 
might  not  the  depressmg  passions  of  the  mind  act  as 
an  exciting  cause  ?   It  is  more  than  probable  that 


*  ^  See  Dr  BaUlie*8  inestimable  boolt  cm  Morbid  Anatomy,  K^ 
141,  142.** 
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Napokcm  Buonaparte^s  mental  gufferinga  in  St  He- 
lena were  very  poignant  By  a  man  of  such  un- 
bounded ambition^  and  who  once  aimed  at  tiniyers&I 
dominion,  captivity  must  have  been  severely  felt 

**  The  climate  of  St  Helena  I  consider  healthy ; 
the  air  is  pure  and  temperate,  and  Europeans  enjoy 
their  health,  and  retain  the  vigour  of  their  constitu- 
don,  as  in  their  native  country  .^^ 

Dr  Amott  proceeds  to  state,  that  notwithstanding 
this  general  assertion,  dysentery,  and  other  acute  di^ 
eases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  prevailed  among  the 
troops.    This  he  imputes  to  the  carelessness  and  in- 
temperance of  the  En^ish  soldiers,  and  the  fatigae 
of  the  workbg  parties ;  as  the  officers,  who  had  little 
night  duty,  retained  their  health  and  strength  as  in 
Europe.    ^^  I  can  therefore  safely  assert,^  continues 
the  phyudan,  *^  that  any  one  of  temperate  haUts, 
who  is  not  exposed  to  much  bodily  exertion,  night 
air,  and  atmospherical  changes,  as  a  soldier  must  be, 
may  have  as  much  immunity  from  disease  in  St  He- 
lena as  in  Europe ;  and  I  may  therefore  farther  as- 
sert, that  the  disease  of  which  Napoleon  Buomq^arte 
died  was  not  the  effect  of  climate."" 

In  support  of  Dr  Arnott's  statement,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  of  Napoleon's  numerous  family  of  near- 
ly fifty  persons,  English  servants  included,  only  one 
died  during  all  their  five  years"  residence  on  the  is- 
land ;  and  that  person  (Cipriani,  the  Major- Domo,) 


had  contracted  the  iUness  which  catried  him  off,  being 
a  species  of  consumption,  before  he  left  Europe. 

Dr  Amott,  to  whose  opinion  we  are  induced  to. 
give  great  weight,  both  from  the  excellence  of  hisy 
character  and  his  having  the  best  opportumties  oC 
information,  states  that  the  scirrhus,  or  cancer  of  the. 
stomach,  is  an  obscure  disease ;  the  symptoms  whidi 
announce  it  being  common  to,  and  characteristic  of,, 
other  diseases  in  the  same  region ;  yet  he  early  con-, 
ceived  that  some  morbid  alteration  of  the  structure 
of  the  stomach  had  taken  place,  especially  after  he 
learned  that  his  paticnt^s  father  had  died  of  scirrhus, 
of  the  pylorus.  He  believed,  as  already  hinted,  that 
the  disease  was  in  its  incipient  state,  even  so  fiur  back, 
as  the  end  of  the  year  1817,  when  the  patient  was  af- 
fected with  pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
ing, especially  after  taking  food ;  which  symptoms 
never  left  him  from  that  period,  but  increased  pro- 
gressively till  the  day  of  his  death. 

From  this  period,  therefore.  Napoleon  was  in  a  si- 
tuation which,  conddering  his  great  actions,  and  the 
heightof  his  former  fortunes,  deserved  the  compassion 
of  his  most  bitter  enemies,  and  the  sympathy  of  all 
who  were  disposed  to  take  a  moral  lesson  from  the 
most  extraordinary  vicissitude  of  human  affairs  which 
history  has  ever  presented.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
such  reflections  might  have  eventually  led  to  much 
relaxation  in  the  severity  with  which  the  prisoner 
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was  watched,  and,  it  may  be,  at  length  to  faia  entire 
emancipation.  But  to  attain  this  end^  it  would  have 
been  necessary  that  Napoleon^s  conduct,  while  under 
restrictions,  should  have  been  of  a  very  difiSsrent 
character  from  that  which  he  thought  it  most  politic, 
or  felt  it  most  natural,  to  adopt.  First,  to  obtain 
the  sympathy  and  privileges  due  to  an  invaHd,  he 
ought  to  have  permitted  the  visits  of  some  medical 
person,  whose  report  might  be  held  as  completely 
impartial.  This  could  not  be  the  case  with  that 
of  Dr  O'^Meara,  engaged  as  he  was  in  the  prison- 
er's intimate  and  even  secret  service,  and  on  the 
worst  terms  with  the  Governor ;  and  Napoleon^s  po- 
sitive rejection  of  all  other  assistance  seemed  to 
countenance  the  belief,  however  unjust,  that  he  was 
either  feigning  indisposition,  or  making  use  of  some 
slight  symptoms  of  it  to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  the 
6ovemor'*s  vigilance.  Nor  was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  Dr  Antommarchi^s  evidence,  being  that  of  an 
individual  entirely  dependent  on  Napoleon,  could 
be  considered  as  more  authentic,  till  corroborated  by 
some  indifferent,  and,  at  the  same  time^  competent 
medical  authority. 

Secondly,  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  fimda- 
mental  reason  on  which  Napoleon^s  confinement  was 
vindicated,  was,  that  his  liberty  was  inconsistent 
with-  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  To  prove  the  con- 
trary, it  would  have  been  necessary  that  the  Ex- 
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Emperor  should  have  evjuicedadesire^jto  retreat  from 
political  disputes,  and  shown  symptoms  of  haviog 
laid  aside  or  forgotten  thpse  ambitious  projects  which 
had  so  long  Qonvulsed  Europe.  Compassion,  and  the 
admiration  of  great  talents,  might  then  have  led  the 
states  of  E.urppe  to.confide  in  tl^e  rei^igned  dispoj^itipim 
of  one,  whom  age,  infirmities,  ^d  sufierings,  appeiff- 
ed  to  incline  to  dedici^te  the  Remainder  of  his  days 
to  ease  and  retirepient,  md  la  wbopa  they  might 
seem  a  s|xre  giuirantee  for  his  p%ci^c  intentions.  But 
80  far  were  %\\$Ak  feelings  ftonx  being  exhibit^,  that 
everything  which  emanated  from  St  Hel^a  showed 
that  the  Ex-Emperor  nourished  all  bis  £)rmer  plans^ 
and  vJAdi^ted  fdl  his  former  actions.  He  was  hot  si^ 
tisfied.tbat  the  world  shpuld. adopt  the  opinion  that 
his  ambition  was  allay  ed^^qd  his  pretensions  to  empire 
relinquished-  Qn  the  oontrary,  his  efKnrts,  and  those 
of  the  wor)j:s  into  which  he  breathed  his  spirit,  went 
to  prove,  if  rfiey  proved  any thmg,  that  he  never  en- 
tertained amUtion  of  a  culpable  character~that  his 
claims  of  sovereignty  were  grounded  upon  national 
law  and  justice'— that  he  ha4  a  right  to  entertain  them 
f<N:merly,  and  that  he  was  xiisposed  and  entitled  to 
assert  them  stiU.  He  was  at  pains  to  let  the  world 
know  th^t  he  was  not  altered  in  the  slightest  degree, 
was  neither  ashamed  of  his  projects,  nor  had  renoun- 
ced them ;  but,  if  restored  to  Europe,  ^at  he  would 
be  in  all  respects  the  same  person^  with  the  same 
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claims,  and  littk  diminished  activity,  as  when  be 
landed  at  Cannes  to  recover  the  empire  of  France. 

This  mode  of  pleading  his  cause  had  the  inevitable 
consequence,  of  confirming  all  those  who  had  deemed 
restrictions  on  his  freedom  to  be  necessary  in  the 
outset,  (and  these  were  the  great  majority  of  Eu- 
rope,) in  the  belief  that  the  same  reasons  existed  for 
continuing  the  restrmt,  which  had  originally  caused 
it  to  be  imposed.  We  are  unwilling  to  revert  again 
to  the  hackneyed  simile  of  the  imprisoned  limi ;  bat 
certainly,  if  the  royal  animal  irhich  ]>on  Quixote 
desired  to  set  at  liberty,  had,  instead  of  demeanmg 
himself  peaceably  and  with  urbanity,  been  roaring, 
ramping,  and  tearing  the  bars  of  his  cage,  it  maybe 
questioned  whether  the  Grreat  Redresser  of  Wrm^ 
himself  would  have  advocated  his  fieedom. 

In  November  1816,  Napoleon  sustained  a  loss  to 
which  he  must  have  been  not  a  Ktde  sensibly  in 
the  removal  of  Count  Las  Cases  firom  his  sodety. 
.  The  devoted  attachment  of  the  Count  to  his  person 
could  not  be  doubted,  and  his  age,  and  situation  im  a 
civilian,  made  him  less  apt  to  enter  into  those  ieudsand 
quarrels,  which  sometimes,  notwithstanding  their  ge- 
neral attachment  to  Napoleon,  seemed  to  have  arisen 
among  the  military  officers  of  the  household  c^JLong- 
wood.  He  was  of  a  literary  turn,  and  qualified  to 
converse  upon  general  topics,  both  of  history  and 
science.     He  had  been  an  emigrant,  and  under- 
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Standing  all  the  manoeuvres  and  intrigues  of  tht 
ancient  Noblesse^  had  many  narrations  which  Na- 
poleon  was  not  unwilling  to  listen  to.  Above  all, 
he  received  and  recorded  everything  which  was 
said  by  Napoleon,  with  undoubting  faith  and  un« 
wearied  assiduity.  And,  like  the  author  of  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  books  in  the  English  lan« 
guage,  (Boswell^s  Life  of  Johnson,)  Count  Las  Ca- 
ses thought  nothing  trivial  that  could  illustrate  his 
subject  Like  Boswell,  too,  his  veneration  for  his 
principal  was  so  deep,  that  he  seems  to  have  lost,  in 
some  cases,  the  exact  perception  of  right  and  wrong, 
in  his  determination  to  consider  Niqpoleon  as  always 
in  the  right.  But  his  attachment,  if  to  a  certain  de* 
gree  tending  to  blind  his  judgment,  came  warm  horn 
his  heart.  The  Count  gave  a  substantial  mark,  also, 
of  his  sincerity,  in  dedicating  to  his  master'*s  service 
a  sum  of  L.4000,  or  thereabout,  his  whole  private 
fortune,  which  was  vested  in  the  English  funds. 

For  our  mbfortunc,  as  also  for  his  own,  since  he 
must  have  considered  his  separation  from  Buona« 
parte  as  such.  Count  Las  Cases  had  been  tempted 
into  a  line  of  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  engage- 
ment  he  had  come  under  with  the  othet  attendants 
of  the  Ex-Emperor,  not  to  hold  secret  communica- 
tion beyond  the  verge  of  the  island.  The  opportunity 
of  a  servant  of  his  own  returning  to  England,  indu- 
ced him  to  confide  to  the  domestic^s  charge  a  letter. 
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written  upon  a  piece  of  white  silk,  that  it  might  be 
the  more  leadUly  concealed,  which  was  stitched  into 
the  lad*s  clothes.     It  was  addressed  to  Princo  Lu* 
cien  Buonaparte.  As  this  was  a  direct  transgression, 
in  a  most  material  point,  of  the  conditions  which 
Count  Las  Cases  had  promised  to  obsenre,  he  was 
dismissed  fircm  the  island  and  sent  to  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  and  finom  thence  to  Europe.  His  Jour- 
nal remained  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe ;  but,  as  we  had  formerly  occasion  to 
mention,  alterations  and  additions  were  aflterwards 
made^  which,  in  general,  are  more  vituperative  of 
the  GrOTemor,  than  the  manuscript  as  it  originally 
stood  when  the  Count  left  St  Helena.  The  abridge- 
ment of  the  Counts  stay  at  the  island  was  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  his  Journal  forms  the  best  record,  not 
only  of  Napoleon^s  real  thoughts,  but  of  the  opinions 
which  he  dedred  should  be  received  as  siich.    Un- 
questionably, the  separation  from  this  deyoted  fol- 
lower added  greatly  to  the  disconsolate  situation  of 
the  Exile  of  Lcmgwood ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
press the  remark,  that,  when  a  gentleman  attached  to 
Nqpoleon^s  suite  found  himself  at  liberty  thus  to  break 
through  a  plighted  engagement  in  his  chieTs  behalf 
it  sufSdently  vindicate  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  for  put- 
ting little  faith  in  the  professions  made  to  him,  and 
declining  to  relax  any  reasonable  degree  of  vigilance 
which  the  safe  custody  of  his  prisoner  seemed  to  de- 
mand. 
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The  complaints  of  Napoleon  and  his  followers 
produced,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  an  in^iy 
into  the  personal  treatment  of  the  Ex-Emperor,  .i» 
the  British  Parliament ;  when  the  general  reasoning 
which  we  have  hinted  at,  joined  to  the  exposure 
which  ministers  afforded  of  the  exaggerated  represent, 
tations  that  had  been  made  in  the  statements  which: 
had  come  from  St  Helena,  were  found  greatly  to  pre«. 
ponderate  over  the  arguments  of  Napoleon'^s  compas-^ 
fiionate  and  accomplished  advocate.  Lord  Holland! 

The  question  came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  oH; 
1 8th  March  1817.  Lord  Holland,  in  a  speech  of  great 
good  sense  and  moderation,  disowned  all  attempts  at 
persuading  the  House^  that  the  general  line  of  poli^ 
cy  adopted  with  respeet  to  Napoleon  should  be  chan- 
ged. It  had  been  adopted  in  contradictbn  to  his 
(Lord  Holland^s)  sentiments,  but  it  had  been  oon* 
firmed  by  Parliament,  and  he  did  not  hope  to  obtain 
a  reversal  of  their  judgment  But,  if  the  confining  Na- 
p(deon  was,  as  had  been  alleged,  a  measure  of  neces* 
sity,  it  followed  that  necessity  must  limit  what  ne^ 
cessity  had  created,  and  of  course  that  the  pisoner 
should  be  treated  with  no  unnecessary  harshness. 
His  lordship  did  not  presume  to  state  the  reports 
which  had  reached  him  as  absolute  matters  of  fact, 
but  only  as  rumours  which  demanded  an  inquiry, 
where  the  honour  of  the  country  was  so  nearly  con- 
cerned. Most  of  the  auctions  on  which  Lord  Hoi* 
land  grounded  his  motiouy  were  contained  in  a  paper 
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•f  eompIainU  sent  by  General  Montholon.  The  par- 
liculan  noticed  in  this  remcHnstraoce  were  circuit- 
■iMicet  which  hare  been  already  adverted  to,  but 
WOLJ  be  here  briefly  noticed,  as  well  aa  the  answers 
by  the  British  government. 

First,  the  restrictions  upon  the  exercising  ground 
firmcrly  allowed  to  Napoleon,  was  alleged  as  a  grie- 
wmnctk  The  climate  of  St  Helena,  Lord  Holland 
admitted,  was  good,  bat  his  lordship  complained  that 
the  mpper  part  of  the  island,  where  LoDgwood  was 
ntttated,  was  damp  and  unhealthy.  The  inconveni- 
cnee  ef  the  house  was  also  complained  o£ 

Lord  Bathurst,  the  colonial  secretary  c^  stale,  re- 
plied to  this  charge,  that  the  general  accovmts  of 
LoBgwood  described  it  as  healthy.  It  had  been  the 
usnal  country  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor, 
which  went  fiur  to  show  that  the  site  could  not  be  ineli- 
gible. The  dtuation  had  been  preferred  by  Napoleon 
himsdfy  who  was  so  impatient  to  tdce  possesion  of 
it,  that  he  even  wished  to  have  pitched  a  tent  thare 
till  the  house  could  be  cleared  for  his  reception.  The 
leatiiction  of  the  bounds  of  exerdse,  he  explained  to 
hare  been  caused  by  NapoIeon^s  evincing  some  dis- 
position to  tamper  with  the  inhabitants.  He  still  had 
a  circuit  of  eight  miles,  within  which  he  might 
range  unattended  and  uncontrolled.  If  he  wished 
to  go  farther,  he  was  at  liberty  to  traverse  the  island, 
upevi  permitting  an  orderly  officer  to  join  his  suite. 
Ilia  refusal  to  take  exercise  on  such  terms,  was  not 
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the  fiuilt  of  ihe  Brhkh  gorenmicni ;  and  if  Napo- 
Ieon'*8  health  luffend  in  oonaeqiienoe,  ii  was  ihe  )e- 
Bult  not  of  the  icgnlations,  which  were  reasonable 
and  indispensaUe,  bat  of  his  own  wilfiihiess  in  refu- 
sing to  eomply  with  them. 

The  second  dass  of  exceptions  taken  by  Lord  Hol- 
land, was  against  what  he  considefed  as  the  harsh 
and  iniqaitoas  restrictions  upon  the  Exile^s  commu- 
nication with  Europe.  He  was  not,  his  lordship 
stated,  pennitted  to  obtain  books,  or  to  subscribe 
fixr  journals  and  newspapers.  All  intercourse  by 
letter  was  interdicted  to  the  distinguished  prisoner, 
eyen  with  his  wife,  his  child,  and  his  nearest  and 
dearest  reUtiyes.  He  was  not  allowed  to  write  un- 
der seal  to  the  Prince  Regent 

Upon  these  several  topics  Lord  Bathurst  answer- 
ed, that  a  list  of  books,  the  yalue  of  which  amount- 
ed to  L.1400  or  L.1500,  (which  General  Montholon 
termed  a  few  books,)  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon  to 
Britain ;  that  the  oommisrioners  put  this  list  into  the 
hands  of  an  eminent  French  bookseller,  who  had  sup- 
plied as  many  as  could  be  obtained  in  London  and 
Parib,  but  seyeral  of  them,  cUefly  works  on  military 
natters,  could  not  be  procured.   The  volumes  which 
coold  be  procured,  had  been  sent,  with  an  apology  for 
the  omission  of  those  which  were  not  to  be  gotten ; 
but  the  rendents  of  Longwood  had  not  admitted  the 
excuse.  Respecting  the  permission  of  a  free  subscrip- 
tion by  Napoleon  to  journals,  Lord  Bathurst  deem- 
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ed  it  hiB  duty  to  j^ace  some  lestnction  upon  tihat  spa- 
des of  indulgeooe,  attempts  haying  being  detected  to 
establith  a  cwrespondenoe  with  Napoleon  through 
the  medium  of  newspapers.  On  the  sutgect  of  inter- 
course with  Europe  by  letter,  Lord  Bathurst  stated 
that  it  was  not  mterdicted,  unless  bf  the  condition 
that  Sic  Hadson  Lowe  should  previously  be  peoaifr- 
ted  to  read  the  letter^  whether  of  business  or  other- 
wise. This  right.  Lord  Bathurst  stated,  had  been 
exercised  only  by  the  Grovemor  in  penon,  aod 
widi  strict  delicacy  and  feeling;  and  he  xepelkd, 
with  the  most  flat  contradiction,  the  aisserticnis  of 
Montholon,  that  the  Governor  of  St  Helena  had 
broken  open  «id  detuned  letters,  under  pretence 
that  they  did  not  come  throi^  the  channel  of  the 
English  minister.  Lord  Badmrst  said,  that  Gene- 
ral Mondidlon  had  been  jchalleBiged  by  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  io  produce  a  single  instance  of  such  tyranny 
having  been  permitted,  but  that  the  French  general 
had  remuned  silent,  the  assertion  being  absolutely 
fidse.  All  the  letters  which  the  sdatives  of  Napoleon 
were  disposed  to  send  through  his.  Lord  Bathnzst'*s, 
office,  he  said,  should  be  instantly  fmrwarded,  but  it 
was  a  necessary  preliminary  that  such  should  be 
written.  Now,  a  letter  firom  his  broths  Joseph, 
which  was  received  in  October  last,  and  instantly  Ar- 
warded,  was  the  only  one  from  any  of  his  Snuij 
or  relatives  which  had  reached  the  office*  His 
lordship  then  adverted  to  the  regulation  which  enact- 
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ed,  that  even  a  ktter  to  the  Priiice  R^ent  must 
pass  througli  the  Governor  of  St  Helena^s  hands  in 
an  open  state.  Lord  Bathurst  explamed  that  the 
rq^idadon  gave  the  Governor  no  authority  or  option 
as  to  trannnitting  the  letter,  which  he  was  directed 
to  forward  instandy.  The  role  only  required  that  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  should  be  privy  to  the  contents,  in 
order,  that,  if  it  should  contain  any  impeachment  of 
his  conduct,  his  defence  or  apology  might  reach  Lon- 
don as  soon  as  the  accusation.  This,  his  lordship  re- 
marked, was  necessary,  in  order  that  no  time  might 
be  lost  in  redressing  a  complaint  of  a  grave  diame- 
ter, or  in  repelling  any  frivolous  and  unsubstantial 
charge.  He  added,  that  should  any  sealed  letter  be 
addressed  to  the  Prince  Regent  by  Napoleon,  he, 
LfOrd  Bathurst,  would  have  no  hesitation  to  open  it, 
if  the  Governor  had  not  previously  done  so.  He 
ahoold  conceive  it  to  be  his  duty  to  forward  it  in- 
stantly as  addressed  whenever  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  contents ;  but  bemg  in  his  department  re- 
sponsible  for  the  acts  of  the  sovereign,  he  would  feel 
it  his  duty  to  make  himself  previously  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  communication. 

Thirdly,  Lord  Holland  touched  on  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  sum  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  Na- 
poleon, and  on  the  unwotthiness  of  making  that  per- 
sonage contribute  to  bear  his  own  charges.  The  mi- 
nisters, his  lordship  stated,  having  placed  him  in  a 

rituation  where  great  expense  was  necessary,  turned 

to 
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round  upon  him,  and  insisted  that  he  should  himself 
be  in  a  great  measure  at  the  charge  of  suppbrtbg 
it. 

Lord  Bathurst  replied  by  stating  the  fiicta  with 
which  the  reader  is  ahready  acquainted.  He  mention- 
ed, that  the  sum  of  L.8000  had  been  fixed  upon  ts 
adequate,  after  the  heavy  expenses  c^  the  first  year ; 
and  that  it  was  increased  to  L.12,000,  on  the  remon- 
strance of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  This  allowance,  he 
said,  was  the  same  given  to  the  Oovemor,  who  had 
to  bear  the  cost  of  firequent  entertainments.  It  did 
not  appear  to  goyemmoit,  that  the  family  of  Ns- 
poleon,  which  was  to  be  maintained  on  the  footing 
of  that  becoming  a  general  officer  of  distinction, 
ought  to  cost  more  than  that  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
who  actually  held  that  condition,  with  the  necessity 
of  dischargbg  the  expenses  of  his  staff,  and  all  other 
incumbent  disbursements.  He  gave  some  details  on 
the  subject  of  the  provisions  and  the  cellar,  firom 
which  it  appeared,  that,  besides  the  inferior  species 
of  wine,  the  taUe  of  Napoleon  was  supplied  at  the 
rate  of  two  bottles  daily  of  those  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity for  each  individual 

Lord  Holland  concluded  with  stating,  that,  al- 
though Queen  Mary  could  be  no  otherwise  regarded 
than  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  illustrious  Elisa- 
beth, yet  the  greatest  stain  upon  the  memory  of  the 
latter  sovereign  was  not  the  unjust,  for  unjust  it  was 
not,  but  the  harsh  and  ungenerous  treatment  of 
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Mary.  He  reminded  the  House,  that  it  would 
not  be  considered  by  posterity,  whether  Buonaparte 
had  been  justly  punished  for  his  crimes,  but  whether 
Great  Britain  had  acted  in  that  generous  manner 
which  became  a  great  country.  He  then  moved  lor 
the  production  of  such  papers  and  cmrespondence 
betwixt  St  Helena  and  the  British  govemment,  «• 
should  seem  best  fitted  to  throw  light  on  the  perso*- 
nal  treatment  of  Napoleon. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  candid  and  liberal 
manner  in  which  Lord  Holland  stated  the  case,  he 
was  led  into  a  comparison  unfavourable  to  his  own 
argument.  To  have  rendered  the  case  of  Mary,  (the 
justice  of  which  his  lordship  admitted,  in  questioning 
its  generosity,)  parallel  to  that  of  Napoleon,  two  re- 
markable circumstances  were  wanting.  First,  Mary, 
far  from  being  at  war  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  os- 
tensibly on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  that  sove- 
reign when  she  took  refuge  in  England ;  seccmdlyt 
the  British  ministry  testified  no  design  to  finish  N^^ 
poleon'*s  confinement  by  cutting  off  his  head. 

Lord  Damley,  who  had  concurred  with  Lord 
Holland  in  desiring  an  inquiry,  now  considered  the 
reports  alluded  to  as  totally  refuted  by  the  candid 
and  able  statement  of  Lord  Bathurst,  and  was  not  of 
opinion  that  Lord  Holland  should  press  the  motimi 
farther.  The  Marquis  of  Buckingham's  opinion  was 
founded  on  the  broad  ground  of  Napoleon's  delin* 
quencies  towards  Europe,  and  England  in  particular. 

19 
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He  was  of  opinion,  that  every  degtee  of  restraint  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  his  escq^  should  be  imposed  and 
enforced.  The  severe  and  dose  durance  to  which  Ge- 
neral Buonaparte  was  subjected,  was  not,  his  lord- 
afaip  said,  dictated  by  motives  of  revenge,  but  of  se- 
curity. It  was  a  piece  of  political  justice  which  we 
cwed  to  Europe,  and  the  defeat  of  which  would  never 
be  forgotten  in  this  or  in  any  other  state  of  the  civi- 
lised world. 

The  motbn  c^  Lord  HoUtiid  does  not  9ppeu  to 
have  been  seconded,  and  was  negatived  without  s 
division. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Allure  of  this  effort 
in  the  British  Senate  had  a  deep  effect  on  Napo* 
leon^s  spirits,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  aggravated 
that  tendency  to  disease  in  the  stomach,  which  wss 
suspected  to  have  already  taken  place.  Nothing  h 
better  known,  though  perhaps  few  things  are  more 
difficult  to  be  satbfactorily  expluned,  than  the  myste- 
rious connexion  betwixt  distress  of  mind  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  digestive  powers.  Vblent  sickness  is  ^o- 
duced  on  many  persons  by  extreme  and  sudden  afflic- 
tion, and  almost  every  one  feels  the  stomach  more  or 
less  affected  by  that  which  powerfully  and  painfully 
occupies  the  mind.  And  here  we  may  add,  that  Lord 
Holland^s  kindness  and  compassion  for  so  great  a  man, 
under  such  severe  drcumstances,  were  shown  by  a  va- 
riety of  delicate  attentions  on  his  part  and  that  of  his 
lady,  and  that  tlie  supplies  of  books  and  other  articles 
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sent  by  them  through  the  foreign  office,  where  every 
facility  was  afforded  for  the  conyeyance,  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  give  Napoleon  assurance  of  their 
sympathy.  But  though  he  gratefully  felt  their  at-^ 
tentions,  his  distress  of  body,  and  perhaps  of  mind, 
assumed  a  character  incapable  of  receiving  consola^ 
tion. 

This  unhappy  state  was  kept  up  and  prolonged  by 
the  extent  to  which  Buonaparte  indulged  in  deter« 
mined  opposition  to  the  various  regulations  respecting 
the  custody  of  his  person ;  on  which  subject,  every* 
thing  which  occurred  occasioned  a  struggle  against 
the  authority  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  or  a  new  efibrt 
to  obtain  the  Imperial  distinctions  which  he  comni^ 
dered  as  due  to  his  rank. 

The  last  point  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  the 
length  of  childish  extravagance.  It  was  necessary, 
for  example^  that  Dr  O'Meara  should  report  to  the 
Governor  of  the  island  the  state  of  the  prisoner's 
health,  which  began  to  give  room  for  serious  appret- 
hension.  Napoleon  insisted,  that  when  this  bulletin 
was  rendered  in  writing,  0*Meara,  whom  he  consi^ 
dered  as  in  his  own  service,  should  ^ve  him  the  title 
of  Emperor.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Doctor  remon« 
strated,  pleading  that  the  instructions  of  government, 
as  well  as  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-General  Lowe, 
prohibited  him  from  using  this  forbidden  epithet; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  at  last  prevailed  that 
the  word  Personage  or  Patient  might  be  substituted 

VOL.  IX.  s 
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fyr  the  offeDmejhtSBe  of  General  Buonaparte.  Had 
this  iDgenioug  device  not  been  resorted  to,  there  couU 
haye  been  no  communication  with  the  goyemment 
on  the  subject  of  Napoleon^s  health. 

The  physician  of  Napoleon  had  till  now  enjoyed 
an  easy  office.  His  health  was  naturally  sounds  and 
like  many  persons  who  enjoy  the  same  inestimable 
advantage,  the  Ex-£mperor  doubted  of  the  healing 
powers  of  medicines  which  he  never  needed  to  use. 
Abstinence  was  his  chief  resource  against  stomach 
complaints,  when  these  began  to  assail  him,  and  the 
bath  was  frequently  resorted  to  when  the  pangs  be- 
came more  acute.  He  also  held  it  expedient  to  change 
the  character  of  his  way  of  living,  when  he  felt  affect- 
ed with  illness.  If  it  had  been  sedentary,  he  rode 
bard  and  took  violent  exercise ;  and  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  been  taking  more  exercise  than  usual, 
he  was  accustomed  to  lay  it  aside  for  prolonged  re- 
pose. But  more  recently  he  had  not  the  wish  to 
mount  on  horseback,  or  take  exercise  at  alL 

About  the  25th  of  September,  1818,  Napoleon's 
health  seems  to  have  been  seriously  affected.  He 
complained  much  of  nausea,  his  legs  swelled,  and 
there  were  other  unfavourable  symptoms,  which  in- 
duced his  physician  to  tell  him  that  he  was  of  a  tem- 
perament which  required  much  activity;  that  con- 
stant exertion  of  mind  and  body  was  indispensable ; 
and  that  without  exercise  he  must  soon  lose  his 
health.    He  immediately  declared,  that  while  expo- 
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sed  to  the  challenge  of  sentinels,  he  never  would  take 
exercise,  however  necessary.     Dr  O'Meara  proposed 
calling  in  the  assistance  of  Dr  Baxter,  a  medical 
gentleman  of  eminence  on  Sir  Hudson  Lower's  staff. 
*^  He  could  but  say  the  same  as  you  do,'^  said  Na- 
poleon, ^^  and  recommend  my  riding  abroad ;  never- 
theless,  as  long  as  the  present  system  continues,  I 
will  never  stir  out.^    At  another  time  he  expressed 
the  same  resolution,  and  his  determination  to  take 
no  medicines.     Dr  O'Meara  replied,  that,  if  the  dis- 
ease should  not  be  encountered  by  remedies  in  due 
time,  it  would  terminate  fiitally.    His  answer  was  re- 
markable :  ^'  I  will  have  at  least  the  consolation  that 
my  death  will  be  an  eternal  dishonour  to  the  English 
nation,  who  sent  me  to  this  climate  to  die  under  the 
hands  of  ^  *  *  *J*^  The  physician  again  represented, 
that  by  n^lectbg  to  take  medicine,  he  would  acce* 
lerate  his  own  death.     ''  That  which  is  written  is 
written,^'  said  Napoleon,  looking  up.     ^'  Our  days 
are  reckoned.'" 

This  deplorable  and  desperate  course  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  partly  to  spite  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
partly  in  the  reckless  feelings  of  despondency  inspi- 
red by  his  situation,  and  in  some  degree,  perhaps, 
was  the  effect  of  the  disease  itself,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily have  disinclined  him  to  motion.  Napo- 
leon might  also  hope,  that,  by  thus  threatening  to 
injure  his  health  by  forbearing  exercise,  he  might 
extort  the  Govemor^s  acquiescence  in  some  points 
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wliicb  were  disputed  betwixt  them.    When  the  Go' 
vernor  sent  to  offer  him  some  extension  ^  his  tiding 
ground,  and  Dr  O'Meara  wished  him  to  profit  by 
the  permission,  he  replied,  that  he  shouhl  be  insult- 
ed by  the  challenge  of  the  sentinels,  and  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  submit  to  the  caprice  of  the  GoTem- 
or,  who,  granting  an  indulgence  one  day,  might  re- 
call it  the  next.  On  such  grounds  as  these,~*whiGh, 
after  all,  amounted  just  to  tlus,  that  being  a  prisoner, 
and  one  of  great  importance,  he  was  placed-  under  a 
system  of  vigilance,  rendered  more  necessai^  by  the 
constant  intrigues  carried  on  for  his  escape, — didhe> 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  neglect  those  precautions  of 
exercise  and  medicine,  which  were  necessary  fi^r  the 
preservation  of  his  health.  His  conduct  on  such.oc- 
casions  can  scarce  be  termed  worthy  of  his  powerful 
mind ;  it  resembled  too  much  that  of  the  froward 
child,  who  refuses  its  food,  or  its  physic,  because  it  is 
contradicted. 

The  removal  of  Dr  O'Meara  from<  Napoleon*! 
person,  whieh  was  considered  by  him  aa  a  great  in- 
jury, was  the  next  important  incident  in  the  mono- 
tony of  his  life*  It  seems,  from  quotations  given 
elsewhere  in  thia  volume,  that  Dr  O'Meara  had  been 
for  some  time  a  confident  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe»  and 
was  recommended  by  him  to  ministers  as  a  person 
by  whose  means  he  could  learn  w  hat  passed  in  the 
family  of  Napoleon.  But  in  process  of  time,  Dr 
O^Meara,  growing  perhaps  more  intimate  with  the 
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prisoner,  became  unwilling  to  supply  the  Governor 
with  the  information  of  which  he  had  beai  formerly 
profuse,  and  a  quarrel  took  place  betwixt  him  and 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  In  describing  the  scenes  which 
passed  between  Mm  and  the  Grovemor, 'we  have  ri*- 
Teady  said  that  DrO^Meara  writes  with  a  degree  <tf 
personal  animosity,  which  is  unfavourable  to  hiirown 
credit.  But  his  departure  from  St  Helena  wtts  oc- 
casioned by  a  warmer  mark  of  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  Napoleon^s  fortunes,  thau  could  be  inferred 
from  his  merely  refusing  to  inform  ^Sir  Hudson  ot* 
^hat  was  said  at  Longwood. 

Dr  O'Meara  seems  not  only  to  have  taken  the 
^art  of  Napoleon  in  his  controversies  with  the  Go- 
vernor, but  also  to  have  engaged  deeply  in  forwatd* 
-ing  a  secret  correspondence  with  a  Mr  Holmes;  the 
£x-EmperoT^8  agent  in  London.  This  appears  to 
have  been  clearly  proved  by  a  letter  received  from 
;tke  agent,  relating  to  large  remittances  of  money 
to  Sc  Helena,  by  the  connivance  of  the  physi- 
cian.* Under  such  suspicions  Dr  O^Meara  wis 
withdrawn  by  the  Govemor^s  mandate  from  attend- 
ing on  the  person  of  Napoleon,  and  sent  back  to 
^England.  Napoleon  had  never  obeyed  his  medical 
injunctions,  but  he  complained  severely  when  he  was 


•  The  letter  alluded  to  is  quoted  at  full  length  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  224,  to  p.  226.    It  was  received  after 
Dr  O'Meara'a  dismission,  which  therefore  must  have  beea  occa. 
sioncd  only  by  the  suspicion  of  what  was  afterwards  proved. 
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recalled  from  hU  household ;  expressing  his  belief 
that  the  depriving  him  of  the  medical  attendant 
whose  prescriptions  he  had  never  followed,  was  a  di- 
rect and  bold  step  in  the  plan  contrived  for  murder- 
ing him.  It  is  probable,  however,  he  regretted  Dr 
O^Meara^s  secret  services  more  than  those  which 
were  professional. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  again  offered  the  assistance 
of  Dr  Baxter^  but  this  was  construed  at  Longwood 
into  an  additbnal  offence.     It  was  eyen  treated  as 
an  offer  big  with  suspidon.    The  Grovemor  tried, 
it  was  said,  to  palm  his  own  private  physician  up- 
on the  Emperor,  doubtless  that  he  might  hold  his 
life  more  effectually  in  his  power.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  British  ministers  were  anxious  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  which  could  prevent  complaints 
on  this  head.    *^  You  cannot  better  fulfil  the  wishes 
of  his  Majesty^B  government,  (says  one  of  L.ord  Ba- 
thurst^s  dispatches  to  the  Governor,)  than  by  giving 
effect  to  any  measure  which  you  may  consider  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  any  just  ground  of  dissatisfaction  cm 
the  part  of  General  Buonaparte,  on  account  of  any 
real  or  supposed  inadequacy  of  medical  attendance." 
Dr  Stokoe,  surgeon  on  board  the  Conquoror,  wai 
next  called  in  to  visit  at  Longwood.    But  difierai^ 
ces  arose  betwixt  him  and  the  Grovemor,  and  after 
a  few  visits  his  attendance  on  Napoleon  was  dis- 
charged. 

After  this  period,  the  prisoner  expressed  his  deter- 
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minatioD,  whatever  might  be  the  extremity  of  his  case, 
not  to  permit  the  visits  of  an  English  physician ;  and 
a  commission  was  sent  to  Italy  to  obtain  a  medical 
man  of  reputation  from  some  of  the  seminaries  in 
that  country.  At  the  same  time,  Napoleon  signified 
a  desire  to  have  the  company  of  a  Catholic  priest 
The  proposition  for  this  purpose  came  through  his 
uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch,  to  the  Papal  government,  and 
readily  received  the  assent  of  the  British  ministry. 
It  would  appear  that  this  mission  had  been  thought 
by  his  Holiness  to  resemble,  in  some  degree^  those 
sent  into  foreign  and  misbelieving  coimtries ;  for  two 
churchmen  were  dispatched  to  St  Helena  instead  of 
one. 

The  senior  priest,  Father  Bonavita,  was  an  elderly 
man,  subject  to  the  infirmities  belonging  to  his  period 
of  life,  and  broken  by  a  residence  of  twenty-six  years 
in  Mexico.  His  speech  had  been  affected  by  a  para-^ 
lytic  stroke.  His  recommendation  to  the  office  whidi 
he  now  undertook,  was  his  having  been  Father  Con^ 
fessor  to  Napoleon's  mother.  His  companion  was  a 
young  Abb6  caUed  Vignali.  Both  were  pious,  good 
men,  well  qualified,  doubtless,  to  give  Napoleon  the 
comfort  which  their  church  holds  out  to  those  who  re- 
ceive its  tenets,  but  not  so  much  so  to  reclaim  wan^ 
derers,  or  confirm  those  who  might  doubt  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church. 

Argument  or  controversy,  however,  were  not  ne^ 
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osfsary.  Napoleon  had  declared  hia  reaolution  to  die 
mihoiaithof  hiafathenu  He  was  aeither  an  infidel, 
he  aaid,  nor  a  philosopher.  If  we  doabt  wheth^  a 
person  who  had  conducted  himself  towards  the  Pope 
in  jthe  way  which  history  records  of  Napoleon,  and 
vhohad  at  one  timebeenexoommunicated,  (if,indeed, 
the  ban  was  yet  removed,)  could  be  sincere  in  his 
general  profitfdons  of  Catholicism,  wemust  at  least  ac- 
quittbeExileofthechargeofdeliberateathdsnL  On 
varioua  occasions*  be  expressed*  with  deep  feelings  of 
devotion,  hia  convicdon  of  the  existence  of  the  Ddty, 
the  great  truth  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  religioa 
rests ;  and  this  at-a  time  wjbendiedetestable  doctrines 
of  atheism  and  materialism  were  generally  current  in 
France.  Immediately  after  his  elevation  to  the  dig- 
nity of  First  Consul,  he  meditated  the  xestosadon  of 
rdi^n;  andthu8,inamixtureof  feeling  and  of  policy, 
cxpressedhimselfuponthesubjecttoThibaudeau^tii^ 
a  coundllor  of  state.  Having  combated  for  a  long 
time  the  systems  of  modem  philosophers  upon  di& 
fercnt  kinds  of  worship,  upon  deism,  natural  religioOf 
and  so  forth,  he  proceeded.  ^'  Last  Sunday  even- 
ing, in  ihe  general  silence  of  Batuce,  I  was  walking 
in  these  grounds,  (of  Malmaison).  The  sound  of 
the  churcb>bell  of  Ruel  fell  upon  my  ear,  and  r^iew* 
pd  all  the  impressions  of  my  youth.  I  was  profound* 
ly  affected,  such  is  the  power  of  early  habit  and  asr 
Aociations ;  and  I  jconsidercd^  if  such  was  tlie  case 
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with  me^  vliat  must  not  b«  the  effect  of  such  recol- 
lections upon  the  more  simple  and  credulona  vulgar  ? 
Let  your  philosophers  answer  that  The  people 
must  have  a  religicm.^'  He  went  on  to  state  the  terms 
on  which  be  would  nq^tiate  with  the  Pope^  and 
added^  ^'  They  will  say  I  am  papist— >I  am  no  such 
thing.  I  was  a  Mahomedan  in  £gypt-— I  will  be  a 
Catholic  here,  for  die  good  of  the  people*  I  do  not 
believe  in  forms  of  religion,  but  in  the  existenoe  of  a 
God.l^  He  extended  his  hands  towards  Heaven-— 
"  Who  is  it  that  has  created  all  above  and  around 
us  ?''^  This  sublime  passage  proves  that  Napole<Hi 
(unfortunate  in  having  proceeded  no  fiirther  towards 
the  Christian  shrine)  had  at  least  crossed  the  thresh- 
hold  of  the  temple,  and  believed  in  and  worshipped 
the  Great  Father  of  the  Universe. 

The  missicmaries  were  received  at  St  Helena  with 
civility,  and  the  rites  of  mass  were  occasionally  per- 
formed at  Longwood.  Both  the  clergymen  were 
quiet,  unobtrusive  characters,  confining  diemselves 
to  their  religious  duties,  and  showing  neither  the 
abilities  nor  the  active  and  intriguing  spirit  which 
Protestants  are  apt  to  impute  to  the  Catholie  priest 
hood. 

The  same  vessel  which  arrived  at  St  Helena  on 
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the  18th  September,  in  1819,  with  these  physidani 
for  the  inind,brought  with  them  Dr  F.  Antommarchi, 
anatomic  pro-sector,  (that  is,  assistant  to  a  professor 
of  anatomy,)  to  the  Hospital  of  St  Marie  Neuve  at 
Florence,  attached  to  the  University  of  Pisa,  who 
was  designed  to  supply  the  place  about  the  prison- 
er^s  person,  occupied  by  Dr  O'Meara,  and  after  him 
provisionally  by  Dr  Stokoe.    He  continued  to  hold 
the  office  till  Napoleon^s  death,  and  his  Account  of 
his  Last  Moments,  a  work  in  two  volumes,  though 
less  interesdng,  and  showing  far  less  acuteness  than 
diat  of  Las  Cases,  or  of  O'Meara,  is  yet  useful  and 
entertaining,  as  relating  to  the  last  days  of  so  extra- 
ordinaiy  a  person.    Dr  Antommarchi  seems  to  hare 
been  acceptaUe  to  Napoleon,  and  the  rather  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Corsica.    He  brought  also  news  from 
his  family.  The  Princess  Pauline  Borghese  had  of- 
fered to  come  to  attend  him.  ^^  Let  her  remain  where 
she  is,^  said  Napoleon ;  *^  I  would  not  have  her  wit- 
ness the  degrading  state  which  I  am  reduced  to,  and 
the  insults  to  which  I  am  subjected.'*' 

It  is  needless  to  resume  the  subject  of  these  allied 
insults.  They  consisted  in  the  precautions  which  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  deemed  himself  obliged  to  take  for  the 
security  of  his  prisoner;  particularly  in  requiring  that 
a  British  officer  should  be  regularly  made  assured 
of  his  bdng  at  Longwood,  and  that  an  officer,  not 
under  the  rank  of  captain,  should  attend  him  on 
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the  excursions  which  he  proposed  to  make  through 
the  island.  On  these  subjects.  Napoleon  had  made 
his  mind  up  to  a  species  of  passive  resistance ;  and 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  already  expressed  himself  de- 
termined to  take  no  exercise,  however  indispensable 
to  his  health,  unless  the  regulations  of  his  confine- 
ment were  entirely  dispensed  with,  or  modified  ac- 
cording to  his  own  pleasure.  This  was  an  argu- 
ment ad  misericordiam^  which  must  have  given 
the  Governor  great  distress  and  uneasiness,  dnce, 
if  the  health  of  the  prisoner  should  fail,  even  though 
it  was  through  his  own  wilfulness,  Sir  Hudson 
could  not  expect  that  his  conduct  would  escape 
censure.  At  the  same  time,  if  he  yielded  to  this 
species  of  compulsory  argument,  it  might  be  ear- 
ned to  an  extent  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
safe  custody  of  the  captive.  His  vigilance  was  also 
sharpened  by  constant  reports  of  plots  for  the  libe- 
ration of  Napoleon ;  and  the  sums  of  money  which 
he  and  his  family  had  at  their  command,  rendered 
it  dangerous  to  trust  to  the  natural  securitiet  of  the 
island.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that,  in  demanding, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  fireedom  from  the  restrictions 
of  which  he  complained.  Napoleon  never  proposed 
any  concessions  on  his  part,  by  offer  of  his  parole  or 
otherwise,  which  might  tend  to  give  any  additional 
moral  assurance,  in  place  of  those  limitations  which 
he  desired  to  have  removed.    Yet,  to  acccmimodate 
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himielf  in  some  degree  to  his  prisoneT''8  obstinacy, 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  content  that  the  British  oflicei 
whose  daty  it  was  to  report  on  the  presence  of  Napo- 
leon at  Longwood,  should  only  be  required  to  satis^ 
faimsdf  of  it  by  such  indirect  opportunities  as  his 
walking  in  the  garden,  or  appearing  at  the  window, 
permitted  him  to  enjoy,  and  on  such  occasions  he  was 
enjoined  to  keep  his  own  person  coneealed.  In  this 
way  there  were  days  which  passed  without  any  re- 
gular report  on  this  most  important  point,  for  which 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  would  have  been  highly  respon- 
sible if  an  escape  had  been  effected.  Webegtorefef 
io  Dr  Antommarchi''8  work  for  instances  of  the  pe- 
culiar and  grossly  indelicate  opportunities,  which,  to 
compound  between  the  necessity  of  the  case  and  the 
obstinaey  of  Napdleon,  his  attendants  took  to  make 
his  person  visible  when  he  was  not  aware  of  it 

Schemes  for  Napoleon^s  escape  were  not  wanting. 
A  Colonel  Latapie^  distinguished  as  a  partizan  offi- 
cer, was  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  attempt  tocanry 
-him  off  from  St  Helena,  which  was  to  be  undertaken 
by.a  band  of  desperadoes  from  America.  But  Na- 
poleon said,  he  knew  too  well  the  character  of  such 
adventurers  to  hope  to  profit  by  them.  Government 
liad  other  information  of  attempts  to  be  made  from 
America,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  proceeded 
to  any  serious  length. 

1 1  was  different  with  the  undertaking  of  Johnstone, 
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a  smuggler  of  an  uncommonly  resolute  character,  and 
whose  life  had  been  a  tissue  of  desperate  risks*  He  had 
made  a  memorable  escape  from  Newgate,  and  had  a& 
terwards  piloted  Lord  Nelson^s  vessel  to  the  attack  of 
Copenhagen,  when  the  ordinary  masters  of  the  fleet, 
and  pilots,  declined  the  task.  Johnstone  was  also 
said  to  have  meditated  a  bold  attempt  to  carry  off 
Buonaparte  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  trusted 
himself  on  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Fiush^ 
ing.*  And  now  he  certsdnly  engaged  in  a  plottodc-^ 
liver  Napoleon  from  St  Helena,  of  a  very  singular 
kind.  A  submarine  vessel,  that  is,  a  ship  capaUe  of 
being  sunk  under  water  for  a  certain  time,  and  of 
being  raised  again  at  pleasure  by  disengaging  ctf« 
tain  weights,  was  to  be  the  means  of  effecting  this 
enterprise.  It  was  thought  that,  by  sinking  the  ves^ 
sel  during  the  daytime,  she  might  escape  the  notice 


*  Such  at  least  was  the  report.  The  attempt  was  to  have  been 
made  by  Johnstone  and  hk  desperate  associates  m  a  boat,  which  they 
were  to  tow  across-  the  Scheldt  towards  Flushing,  just  when  Napo^* 
leon  was  proceeding  thither.  They  were  to  board  the  Imperial  barge, 
throw  every  one  save  Napoleon  into  the  sea,  and,  removing  him  to 
their  own  light  row-boat,  were  to  pull  out  and  deliver  liim  up  to  the 
British  squadron,  then  cruising  off  the  island.  It  is  added,  that  Na- 
poleon took  the  alarm  from  seeing  a  boat  rowing  very  swiftly  towards 
him,  and,  ordering  his  crew  to  pull  harder,  or  give  way,  as  it  is  calK 
cd,  the  smuggler,  instead  of  running  athwart  the  barge,  fell  astern, 
and  the  opportunity  was  lost.  We  do  not  know  that  there  if  any 
good  authority  for  the  story. 

17 
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no  interest  in  the  question ;  and  it  was  believed  at 
St  Helena,  that  Napoleon^s  disappointment  in  the 
hopes  which  he  had  entertained  of  their  strong  and 
overpowering  interposition  in  his  behalf,  first  led  to 
his  mental  depression  and  total  abandonment  of  hope. 

The  complexion  of  the  times,  indeed,  had  become 
such  as  to  strengthen  every  reason  which  existed  for 
detaining  him  iq  captivity.  The  state  of  England, 
owing  to  the  discontent  and  sufferings  of  the  manufac* 
turing  districts, — and  more  especially  that  of  Italy, 
convulsed  by  the  short-lived  revolutions  of  Naples 
and  Savoy, — rendered  the  safe  custody  of  Napoleon 
a  matter  of  more  deep  import  than  it  had  been  at 
any  time  since  his  fall.  What  the  effect  of  his  name 
might  have  produced  in  that  moment  of  general  com- 
motion cannot  be  estimated,  but  the  consequences  of 
his  escape  must  have  been  most  formidable. 

The  British  ministry,  aware  of  the  power  of  such 
8  spirit  to  work  among  the  troubled  elements,  anxi- 
ously enjoined  additional  vigilance  to  the  Governor 
of  St  Helena : 

"  The  overthrow  of  the  Neapolitan  government, 
the  revolutionary  spirit  which  more  or  less  prevails 
over  all  Italy,  and  the  doubtful  state  of  France  it- 
self, must  excite  his  attention,  and  clearly  show  that 
a  crisis  is  fast  approaching,  if  not  already  arrived, 
when  his  escape  would  be  productive  of  important 
consequences.    That  his  partizans  are  active  cannot 
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be  doubted ;  and  if  he  be  ever  villisg  to  hazard  tbr 
attempt,  he  will  never  allow  such  an  opportunity  to 
escape.  You  will,  therefore,  exert  all  your  attention 
in  watchbg  his  proceedings,  and  call  upon  the  Ad« 
miral  to  use  his  utmost  vigilance,  as  upon  the  navy 
so  much  must  ultimately  depend/^* 

The  alarm  was  natural,  but  there  was  no  rea( 
cause  for  apprehension.  Politics  and  war  ware  ne- 
ver more  to  know  the  powerful  influence  of  Napo* 
leon  Buonaparte.  His  lost  hopes  aggravating  the 
progress  of  the  cruel  disease,  which  had  its  source 
in  the  stomach,  it  now  affected  the  whole  frame, 
and  undermined  the  strength  of  the  constitutiim. 
Death  was  now  finally  to  terminate  the  fretful  and 
degrading  discussions,  by  which  he  inflicted,  and 
from  which  he  received,  so  much  pain,  and  to  open 
the  gates  of  a  prison,  for  which  Hope  herself  could 
scarce  present  another  key.  The  symptoms  of  dis- 
orgaiiization  in  the  digestive  powers  became  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  his  reluctance  to  take  any 
medicine,  as  if  from  an  instinctive  persuasion  that 
the  power  of  physic  was  in  vain,  continued  as  ob- 
stinate as  ever.  On  one  of  the  many  disputes 
which  he  maintained  on  this  subject,  he  answered 
Antommarchi's  reasoning  thus : — ^'  Doctor,  no  phy- 
sicking.   We  are,  as  I  already  told  you,  a  madbine 

' '  -* 

•  Dispatch  to  Sir  Hudson  I<owe,  30th  September  1820* 


tnad«  to  Hve.  We  are  organized  for  that  purpose, 
and  such  is  our  nature.  Do  notcounteract  the  living 
principle.  Let  it  alone->-leave  it  the  liberty  of  de- 
fending itself— it  will  do  better  than  your  dn^s. 
Our  body  is  a  watch,  that  is  intended  to  go  for  a 
given  time.  The  watchmaker  cannot  open  it ;  and 
mast,  on  handling  it,  grope  his  way  blindfolded  and 
at  random.  For  once  that  he  assists  and  relieves  it 
by  dint  of  tormenting  it  with  his  crooked  instra^^ 
ments,  he  injures  it  ten  times,  and  at  last  destroys 
it;'    This  was  on  the  14th  of  October  1820. 

As  the  Ex-£mperor's  health  grew  weaker,  it  can- 
not be  thought  extraordinary  that  his  mind  became 
more  and  more  depressed.  In  lack  of  other  means  of 
amusing  himself,  he  had  been  somewhat  interested  in 
the  construction  of  a  pond  and  fountain  in  the  garden 
of  Longwood,  which  was  stocked  with  small  fishes. 
A  mixture  of  copperas  in  the  mastick  employed  in 
cementing  the  basin,  had  affected  the  water.  The 
creatures,  which  had  been  in  a  good  measure  the  ob- 
ject of  N^poleon'^s  attention,  began  to  sicken  and  to 
die.  He  was  deeply  affected  by  the  circumstance, 
and,  in  language  strongly  resembling'  the  beautiful 
verses  of  Moore,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  fatality 
which  seemed  to  attach  itself  to  him.  ^^  Everything 
I  love — everything  that  belongs  to  me,''  he  exclaim* 

* 

cd,  "  is  immediately  struck.    Heaven  and  mankind 
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unite  to  afflict  me.^  *    At  other  dmes  he  lamented 
hii  decay  of  energy.     The  bed,  he  said,  was  now  a 
pbu»  of  luxury,  which  he  would  not  exchange  for  all 
the  thrones  in  the  universe.     The  eyes,  which  for- 
merly were  so  vigilant,  could  now  scarcely  be  opra- 
ed.   He  recollected  that  he  used  to  dictate  to  four  or 
five  secretaries  at  once.    "  But  then/^  he  said,  "  I 
was  Napoleon-— now  I  am  no  longer  anything— my 
atrength,  my  faculties,  forsake  me— I  no  longer  live, 
I  only  exist^*    Often  he  remained  silent  for  many 
hours,  suffering,  as  may  be  supposed,  much  pain,  and 
immersed  in  profound  melancholy. 

About  the  32d  January  1821,  Napoleon  appeared 
to  resume  some  energy,  and  to  make  some  attempt  to 
oonquer  his  disease  by  exerdse.  He  mounted  his 
horse,  and  galloped,  for  the  last  time,  five  or  six 
miles  around  the  limits  of  Longwood,  but  nature  was 
overcome  by  the  effort.  He  complained  that  bis 
atrength  was  sinking  imder  him  rapidly. 

The  Grovemor  had  already  transmitted  to  Bri- 
tain accounts  of  Napoleon'^s  decay  of  health^  without 
having  it,  however,  in  his  power  to  asoertaiii  howfiff 
it  was  real,  or  how  far  the  appearances  woe 


4i  «T^m(  ever  thus— firom  childbood*s  Iwv 
Vvt  seen  my  fondest  hapts  deaj ; 

I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flowex;, 
But  was  the  first  to  fade  away." 
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med.  The  padent  would  neither  receive  the  visit 
of  any  English  surgeon  or  physician,  nor  would  he 
authorise  the  communication  of  Dr  Antommardii 
with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  The  Grovemor  was  obliged 
to  state  accounts  of  the  prisoner's  declining  health  as 
reports,  the  reality  of  which  he  had  no  means  of  ascer« 
taining.  The  generous  feelings  of  the  Great  Person^ 
age  at  the  Head  of  the  British  Government  were  na- 
turally deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  prisoner, 
and  prompted  him,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and 
especially  by  expressions  of  his  own  sympathy,  to  e& 
tend  such  hope  and  comfort  to  Napoleon  as  he  could 
be  supposed  to  receive,  under  the  necessity  of  his  con- 
tinued captivity.  The  following  is  Lord  Bathurst's 
dispatch  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  on  this  int^esting 
subject,  dated  16th  February  1821 : 

^'  I  am  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  any  com- 
munication to  the  General  which  will  not  be  liable  to 
misrepresentation ;  and  yet,  if  he  be  really  ill,  he  may 
derive  some  consolation  by  knowing,  that  the  repeat- 
ed accounts  which  have  of  late  been  transmitted  of 
his  declining  health  have  not  been  received  with  in- 
difference. You  will,  therefore,  communicate  to  Ge- 
neral Buonaparte  the  great  interest  which  his  Ma- 
jesty has  taken  in  the  recent  accounts  of  his  in- 
disposition, and  the  anxiety  which  his  Majesty  fisels 
to  afford  him  every  relief  of  which  his  situation 


admits.  You  will  aisiire  Go^ral  Buonaparte  that 
there  is  no  alleTiation  which  can  be  dmyed  from 
additional  medical  assistance,  nor  any  arrangement 
consistent  with  the  safe  custody  of  his  person  at 
St  Helena,  (and  his  Majesty  cannot  now  hoU  out 
any  expectation  of  his  removal,)  which  his  Majesty 
is  not  most  ready  and  desirous  to  afford.  You  will  not 
only  repeat  the  offer  which  has  already  been  more 
than  once  made,  of  such  further  medical  assistance 
las  the  island  of  St  Helena  affords,  but  you  will  give 
him  the  option  of  procuring  the  attendance  of  any  of 
the  me£cal  gentlemen  who  are  at  the  Cape,  where 
there  is  one,  at  least,  of  considerable  eminence  in  his 
profendon  :  and  in  case  of  any  wish  being  expressed 
by  the  General  to  receive  such  assistance,  you  will 
consider  yourself  authorised  to  make  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Cape,  and  take  such  other  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  immediate  attend- 
Aioe  6£  the  person  whom  the  General  may  name.'' 

Napoleon  had  not  the  satisfaction  to  know  theki- 
'  terest  which  his  Majesty  took  in  his  iUneaa,  which 
would  probably  have  afforded  him  some  gleam  of 
consolation.  The  tenor  of  the  letter  might,  perhaps, 
have  induced  him  to  think,  that  his  own  system  of 
pertinacious  contest  with  the  authorities  under  whose 
charge  he  was  placed,  had  been  so  far  injudicious,  as 
to  lead  to  doubts  of  the  reality  of  the  disorder  un- 
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der  which  he  was  dying;  and  had  therefore  been  one 
great  cause  of  intercepting  the  sympathy,  and  per- 
haps the  relief,  which  must  otherwise  have  extaided 
itself  to  a  situation  so  well  deserving  of  commisera- 
tion. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  the  disease  assu- 
med a  character  still  more  formidable,  and  Dr  An- 
tommarchi  became  desirous  of  obtaining  a  consul- 
tation with  some  of  the  English  medical  men.  The 
Emperor^s  aversion  to  their  assistance  had  been  in- 
creased by  a  well-meant  offer  of  the  Governor,  an- 
nouncing that  a  physician  of  eminence  had  arrived 
at  the  island,  whom  he  therefore  placed  at  General 
Buonaparte*s  devotion.*  This  prqx>sal,  like  every 
other  advance  on  the  part  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  had 
been  received  as  a  meditated  injury ;  **  He  wants  to 
deceive  Europe  by  false  bulletins,^  said  Napoleon ; 
*'  I  will  not  see  any  one  who  is  in  communicadon  with 
him.""  To  refuse  seeing  every  physician  but  his  own, 
was  certiunly  an  option  which  ought  to  have  been  left 
in  NapoIeon'*s  choice,  and  it  was  so  left  accordingly. 
But  in  thus  obstinately  declining  to  see  an  impartial 
medical  man,  whose  report  must  have  been  conclu- 
sive respecting  his  state  of  health.  Napoleon  unques- 


*  Dr  Shortt,  physician  to  the  forces ;  who,  at  this  time,  repUpe^ 
Dr  Baxter  as  principal  medical  officer  at  St  Helena,  and  to  whom 
we  have  been  obliged  for  much  Taluable  information. 
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tmuibly  ttrengtbened  the  belief,  that  his  case  was  not 
so  desperate  as  it  proved  to  be. 

Al;  length  the  Ex-Emperor  consented  that  Dr  An- 
tommarchi  should  consult  with  Dr  Amott,  sorgemi 
of  the20thRq^ent  But  the  united  opinion  of  the 
mgdicrf  goitlemen  could  not  overoome  the  averrion 
of  Napoleon  to  medicine,  an  shake  the  belief  which  he 
reposed  in  the  gloomy  doctrines  of  fiUalism.  ^^  Quod 
scriptum  scriptum,^  he  replied  in  the  language  of  s 
Moslem,  ^^  All  that  is  to  happen  is  written  dbwn. 
Our  hour  is  mailed,  and  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
claim  a  moment  longer  of  life  than  Fate  has  predes- 
tined for  us."^ 

Dr  Antommarchi  finally  prevailed  in  obtaining  ad« 
mittance  for  Dr  Amott  into  the  apartment  and  pie- 
senoe  of  the  patient,  who  complained  chiefly  of  his 
stomach,  of  die  disporition  to  vomit,  and  deficiency 
of  the  digestive  powers.  He  saw  him,  for  the  first 
time  on  Ist  April  1821,  and  continued  his  vi»ts  r^u- 
larly.  Napoleon  expressed  his  opinion  that  his  liv^ 
was  affected.  Dr  Amott^s  observations  led  him  to 
think,  that  though  the  action  of  the  liver  might  be 
imperfect^  the  seat  of  the  disease  was  to  be  looked  for 
elsewhere.  And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Na- 
poleon, when  Dr  Antommarchi  expressed  doubts  on 
the  state  of  his  stomach,  had  repelled  them  with 
sharpness,  though  his  own  private  belief  was,  that  he 
was  afflicted  with  the  disease  of  his  father.     Thus, 
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with  a  capricious  inconsistency,  natural  enough  to  a 
sick-bed,  he  communicated  to  some  of  his  retinue  bis 
sense  of  what  disease  afflicted  him,  though,  afraid  per- 
haps of  some  course  of  medicine  being  proposed,  he 
did  not  desire  that  his  surgeon  should  know  his  sus- 
picions.* From  the  15th  to  the  S5th  of  April,  Na* 
poleon  was  engaged  from  time  to  time  in  making  his 
testamentary  bequests,  of  which  we  shall  have  occa* 
sion  to  make  somef  mention  hereafter,  as  illustrative 
of  his  peculiar  character  and  sentiments.  On  the  day 
last  mentioned,  he  was  greatly  exhausted  by  the  fatigue 
of  writing,  and  showed  symptoms  of  over>ezcitation. 
Among  these  may  be  safely  included,  a  plan  which 
he  spoke  of  for  reconciling  all  religious  dissensions  in 
France,  which  he  said  he  had  designed  to  carry  into 
effect. 

As  the  strength  of  the  patient  gradually  sunk, 
the  symptoms  of  .his  disease  became  less  equivo- 
cal, until,  on  the  S7th  April,  the  gection  of  a 
dark-coloured  fluid  gave  farther  innght  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  malady.  Dr  Antommarchi  persevered  in 
attributing  it  to  climate,  which  was  flattering  the 
wish  of  the  patient,  who  desired  to  lay  his  death 
upon  his  confinement  at  St  Helena;  while  Dr  Ar- 


*  Madame  Bertrand  mentioned  to  Dr  Sliortt,  that  Napoleon  con- 
ceived himself  dying  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  which  she  considered 
as  a  mere  whim. 
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9ott  expressed  his  belief  Aai  the  disease  was  the 
isoie  wfaidi  cut  off  his  fitther  in  the  pure  air  of 
Montpellier.  Dr  Antommarchi,  as  usually  happens 
to  the  reporter  of  a  debate,  silenced  hia  antagomst 
in  the  argument,  although  Dr  Amott  had  by  this 
time  obtained  the  padent^s  own  authority  for  the 
asserdon.  Upon  the  28th  of  April,  Napoleon  gave 
instructions  to  Antommarchi,  that  after  his  death  his 
body  shoji^d  be  opened,  but  that  no  English  me- 
dical man  should  touch  him,  unless  in  the  case 
of  assistance  beipg  absolutely  necessary,  in  which 
case  he  gave  Antommarchi  leave  to  call  in  that  of  Dr 
Amott  He  directed  that  his  heart  should  be  con- 
veyed to  Parma,  to  Maria  Louisa ;  and  requested 
anxiously  that  his  stomach  should  be  particularly 
examined,  and  the  report  transmitted  to  his  son. 
*^  The  vomitings,^^  he  said,  ^^  which  succeed  one  an- 
other without  interruption,  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
the  stomach  is,  of  all  my  organs,  the  most  diseased ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  attacked  wiA 
the  same  disorder  which  killed  my  £ither,-— I  meap 
a  scirrhus  in  the  pylorus.'"  On  the  2d  May,  the  pa- 
tient returned  to  the  same  interesting  subject,  remind- 
ing Antommarchi  of  his  anxiety  that  the  stomach 
should  be  carefully  examined.  *^  The  physicians  of 
Montpellier  had  announced  that  the  scirrhus  in  the 
pylorus  would  be  hereditary  in  my  family.  Their 
report  18, 1  believe,  in  the  hands  of  Loi|is.   Ask  foi 
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it,  and  compare  it  with  your  own  observations,  that 
I  may  save  my  son  from  the  sufferings  I  now  expe- 
rience."' 

During  the  Sd  May,  it  was  seen  that  the  life  of  Na- 
poleon was  drawing  evidently  to  a  close ;  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  particularly  his  physician,  became  desirous 
to  call  in  more  medical  assistance ; — that  of  Dr  Shortt, 
physician  to  the  forces,  and  of  Dr  Mitchell,  surgeon 
oftheflag-ship,  was  referred  to.  Dr  Shortt,  however, 
thought  it  proper  to  assert  the  digaity  belonging  to 
his  profession,  and  refused  to  give  an  opinion  on  a 
case  of  so  much  importance  in  itself,  and  attended 
with  so  much  obscurity,  unless  he  were  permitted  to 
see  and  examine  the  patient  The  officers  of  Napo- 
leon's household  excused  themselves,  by  professing 
that  the  Emperor's  strict  commands  had  been  laid 
on  them,  that  no  English  physician,  Dr  Amott  ex- 
cepted, should  approach  his  dying  bed.  They  said, 
that  even  when  he  was  speechless  they  would  be 
unable  to  brook  his  eye,  should  he  turn  it  upon  them 
in  reproof  for  their  disobedience. 

About  two  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  the  priest 
Vignali  administered  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unc- 
tion. Some  days  before.  Napoleon  had  explidned  to 
him  the  manner  in  which  he  desired  his  body  should 
be  laid  out  in  state,  in  an  apartment  lighted  by 
torches,  or  what  Catholics  call  une  chambre  ardenie. 
^^  I  am  neither,"  he  said,  in  the  same  phrase  which 
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we  have  formerly  quoted,  *^  a  philosopher  nor  a  phy- 
ucian.  I  believe  in  God,  and  am  of  the  religion  of 
my  father.  It  is  not  everybody  who  can  be  an 
athdst.  I  was  bom  a  Catholic,  and  will  fulfill  all 
the  duties  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  receive  the 
asstttance  which  it  administers*^  He  then  turned  to 
Dr  Antommarchi,  whom  he  seems  to  have  suspected 
of  heterodoxy,  which  the  Doctor,  however,  disowned. 
*^  How  can  you  carry  it  so  far  ?^  he  said.  *^  Can  you 
not  bdieve  in  GMU  whose  existence  everything  pro- 
claims, and  in  whom  the  greatest  minds  have  be- 
lieved ?^ 

As  if  to  mark  a  dosing  point  of  resemblance  be- 
twixt Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  a  dreadful  tempest 
arose  on  the  4th  May,  which  preceded  the  day  that 
was  to  dose  the  mortal  existence  of  this  extraordinaiy 
man*  A  willow,  which  had  been  the  Exile^s  fitvonr- 
ite,  and  under  which  he  had  often  enjoyed  the  fiesh 
bieeae,  was  torn  up  by  the  hurricane ;  and  almost 
all  the  trees  about  Longwood  shared  the  same  fiite. 

The  5th  of  May  came  amid  wind  and  rain.  Na- 
poleon^s  passing  spirit  was  deliriously  engaged  in  a 
strife  more  terriUe  than  that  of  the  dements  around. 
The  words  "  tete  d^armSey'"  the  last  which  escaped 
his  lips,  intimated  that  his  thoughts  were  watching 
the  current  of  a  heady  fight.  About  eleven  minutes 
before  six  in  the  evening.  Napoleon,  after  a  struggle 
which  indicated  the  original  strength  of  his  constitu- 
tion, breathed  his  last. 
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The  officers  of  Napoleon^s  household  were  cUsikk 
sod  to  hare  die  body  anatomized  in  secret.  But  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  had  too  deep  a  sense  of  the  respoosi* 
bility  under  which  he  and  his  country  stood,  to  per- 
mit  this  to  take  place.  He  declared,  that  eren  if  he 
were  reduced  to  make  use  of  force,  he  would  insure 
the  presence  of  English  physicians  at  the  dissection. 

Generals  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  with  March* 
and,  the  yatet-dchchambre  of  the  deceased,  were 
present  at  the  operation,  which  took  place  on  the 
6th  of  May.  It  was  also  witnessed  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Heade,  and  some  British  staff-officers*  Drs 
Thomas  Shortt,  Archibald  Amottj  Charles  Mitcheli, 
Matthew  Livingstone,  and  Francis  Burton,  all  of 
them  medical  men,  were  also  present.  The  cause 
of  death  was  suffidlaitly  evident.  A  large  ulcer  oc* 
cupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  stomach.  It  was  only 
the  strong  adhesion  of  the  diseased  parts  of  that 
organ  to  the  concave  surface  of  the  lobe  of  die  liver, 
which,  being  ov^  the  ulcer,  had  prolonged  the  pa* 
tient^s  life  by  preventing  the  escape  of  die  contents 
of  the  stomach  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  All 
the  other  parts  of  the  viscera  were  found  in  a  tolera* 
bly  healthy  state.  The  report  was  lugned  by  the  Bri« 
tish  medical  gentlemen  present     Dr  Antommarchi 
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was  about  to  add  his  attestation,  when,  according  to 
informadon  which  we  consider  as  correct.  General 
Bertrand  interdicted  his  doing  so,  because  the  report 
was  drawn  up  as  relating  to  the  body  of  General 
Buonaparte.  Dr  Antommarchi^s  own  account  does 
not,  we  believe,  greatly  di£Gsr  firom  that  of  the  British 
professional  persons,  though  he  has  drawn  condasunu 
firom  it  which  are  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  ps- 
ticnt^s  own  oonviction,  and  the  ghastly  evidoice  of  the 
anatomical  operation.  He  continued  to  insist  that 
his  lato  patron  had  not  died  of  the  cancer  which  we 
have  described,  or,  in  medical  language,  of  sdrrhus 
of  the  pylorus,  but  of  a  chromc-gasiro-hepaiitis^  i 
disease  he  stated  to  be  endemic  in  the  island  of  St 
Helena ;  although  we  do  not  observe  it  asserted  or 
proved  that  the  hospital  of  the  island,  at  any  time, 
produced  a  single  case  like  that  of  the  deceased  cap- 
tive. 

The  gentlemen  of  Napoleon^s  suite  were  desirous 
that  his  heart  should  be  preserved  and  given  to  thor 
custody.  But  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  did  not  feel  himsdf 
at  liberty  to  permit  this  upon  hb  own  authority.  He 
agreed,  however,  that  the  heart  should  be  placed  in  s 
silver  vase,  filled  with  spirits,  and  interred  along  with 
the  body ;  so  that,  in  case  his  instructions  from  home 
should  so  permit,  it  might  be  afterwards  disinhumed 
and  sent  to  Europe. 

The  place  of  interment  became  the  next  subject  of 
discussion.     On  this  sulgect  Napoleon  had  been  in« 
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consistent.  His  testamentary  disposition  expresiBed  a 
wish  that  his  remains  should  be  deposited  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine ;  a  request  which  he  could  not  for  an  in^^ 
stant  suppose  would  be  complied  with,  and  which  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  made  solely  for  the  sake  of  pro* 
ducing  effect.  The  reflection  of  an  instant  would  have 
been  sufEcieht  to  call  to  recollection,  that  he  would 
not,  while  in  power,  have  allowed  Louis  XVIII*  a 
grave  in  the  land  of  his  fathers ;  nor  did  he  permit  the 
remains  of  the  Due  D^Enghien  any  other  intermient 
than  that  asisigned  to  the  poorest  outcast,  who  is  hud- 
dled to  earth  on  the  spot  on  which  he  dies.  But 
neither  did  the  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  now 
general  through  Italy,  recommend  the  measure. 

A  grave  for  the  Emperor  of  France,  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  rocky  island  to  which  his  last  years  were 
limited,  was  the  alternative  that  remained ;  and  sensi- 
ble that  this  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  he  had  himself 
indicated  the  spot  where  he  wished  to  lie.  It  was  a 
small  secluded  recess,  called  Slane''s,  or  Haines^  Val- 
ley, where  a  fountain  arose,  at  which  his  Chinese  do- 
mestics used  to  fill  the  silver  pitchers  which  they  car- 
ried to  Longwood  for  Napoleon'^s  use.  The  spot  had 
more  of  verdure  and  shade  than  any  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  illustrious  Exile  was  often  accfus- 
tomed  to  repose  under  the  beautiful  weeping  willows 
which  overhung  the  spring.  The  body,  after  lying  in 
state  in  his  small  bed-room,  during  which  time  it  was 
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CONCLUSION. 

Abrived  at  the  conclusion  of  this  momentous 
narrative,  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  pause  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  that  wonderful 
person,  on  whom  Fortune  showered  so  many  favourd 
in  the  beginning  and  through  the  middle  of  his 
career,  to  overwhelm  its  close  with  such  deep  and 
unwonted  afflictions. 

The  external  appearance  of  Napoleon  was  not  im- 
posing  at  the  first  glance,  his  stature  being  only  five 
feet  six  inches  English.  His  person,  thin  in  youth, 
and  somewhat  corpulent  in  age,  was  rather  delicate 
than  robust  in  outward  appearance,  but  cast  in  the 
mould  most  capable  of  enduring  privation  and  fa- 
tigue.  He  rode  ungracefully,  and  without  the  com- 
mand of  his  horse  which  distinguishes  a  perfect  ca- 
valier; so  that  he  showed  to  disadvantage  when 
riding  beside  such  a  horseman  as  Murat.  But  he  was 
fearless,  sat  firm  in  his  seat,  rode  with  rapidity,  and 
was  capable  of  enduring  the  exercise  for  a  longer 
time  than  most  men.    We  have  already  mentioned 
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his  indifference  to  the  quality  of  his  food,  and  his 
power  of  enduring  abstinence.  A  morsel  of  food,  and 
a  flask  of  wine  hung  at  his  saddle-bow,  used,  in  his 
earlier  campsugns,  to  support  him  for  days.  In  his 
latter  wars,  he  more  frequently  used  a  carriage ;  not, 
as  has  been  surmised,  from  any  particular  illnesSj 
but  from  feeling  in  a  frame  so  constantly  in  exerdse 
the  premature  effects  of  age. 

The  countenance  of  Napoleon  is  familiar  to  almost 
every  one  from  description,  and  the  portridts  which 
are  found  everywhere.  The  dark-brown  hair  bore 
little  marks  of  the  attentions  of  the  toilet.  The 
shape  of  the  countenance  approached  more  than  is 
usual  in  the  human  race  to  a  square.  His  eyes  were 
grey,  and  full  of  expression,  the  pupils  rather  large, 
and  the  eye-brows  not  very  strongly  marked.  The 
brow  and  upper  part  of  the  countenance  was  rather 
of  a  stern  character.  His  nose  and  mouth  were 
beauufuliy  formed.  The  upper  lip  was  very  short 
The  teeth  were  indifferent,  but  were  little  shown  in 
speaking.*  His  smile  possessed  uncommon  sweet- 
ness, and  is  stated  to  have  been  irresistible.  The  com* 
plexion  was  a  clear  olive,  otherwise  in  general  colour- 
tess.  The  prevailing  character  of  his  countenance  was 
grave,  even  to  melancholy,  but  without  any  signs  of 


*  When  at  St  Helena,  he  wan  much  troubled  with  toothafch  tad 
•cunry  in  the  gums. 
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severity  or  violence.  After  death,  the'plamdity  and 
dignity  of  expression  which  continued  to  occupy  the 
features,  rendered  them  eminently  beautiful,  aad  the 
admiration  of  all  who  looked  on  them. 

Such  was  Napoleon^s  exterior.  His  personal  and 
private  character  was  decidedly  amiable,  excepting 
in  one  particular.  His  temper,  when  he  received,  or 
thought  he  received,  provocation,  especially  if  of  a 
personal  character,  was  warm  and  vindictive.  He 
was,  however,  placable  in  the  case  even  of  his  eofri 
mies,  providing  that  they  submitted  to  his  mercy ) 
but  he  had  not  that  species  of  generodty  which  re* 
spects  the  sincerity  of  a  mmily  and  fair  opponent. 
On  the  other  band,  no  aae  wa3  a  more  liberal  re* 
warder  of  the  attachment  of  his  friends.  He  was  ail 
excellent  husband,  a  kind  relati<Mi,  and,  unless  when 
state  policy  intervened,  a  most  affectionate  brothar.^ 
G-eneral  Gourgaad,  whose  communications  were  not 
in  every  case  to  Ni^)oleon^s  advantage,  states  bim  to 
have  been  the  best  of  masters,  labouring  to  assist  all 
his  domestics  wherever  it  lay  in  his  power,  givii^ 
them  the  highest  credit  for  such  talents  as  they  ac* 
tually  possessed,  and  imputiiig,  in  some  instances, 
good  qualities  to  such  as  had  them  not. 

There  was  gentleness,  and  even  softness,  in  his 
character.  He  was  affiected  when  he  rode  over  Hm 
fidds  of  battle,  which  his  ambition  had  sUrewed  wi4h 
the  dead  and  the  dying,  and  seemed  not^nly  ilesirjous 
to  relieve  the  vtctims^-^ssuiiig  (at  that  purpose  di- 

VOL.   IX.  u 
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reclionsy  which  too  often  were  not,  and  could  not  be, 
obeyed^— but  showed  himself  subject  to  the  influence 
of  that  more  acute  and  imaginaUve  species  of  sym- 
pathy which  is  termed  senttbility.  He  mentioBB  a 
circumstance  which  indicates  a  deep  sense  of  feeliog. 
As  he  passed  oyer  a  field  of  battle  in  Italy,  with  some 
of  his  generals,  he  saw  a  houseless  dog  lying  on  the 
body  of  his  slain  master.  The  creature  came  towards 
them,  then  returned  to  the  dead  body,  moaned  over  it 
pitifuUy,  and  seemed  to  ask  their  assistance.  ^^  Whe- 
ther it  were  the  feeling  of  .the  moment,^^  continued 
Napoleon,  ^^  the  scene,  the  hour,  or  the  circumstance 
itself,  I  was  never  so  deeply  affected  by  anything 
which  I  have  seen  upon  a  field  of  battle.  That  man^ 
I  thought,  has  perhaps  had  a  house,  friends,  com- 
rades, and  here  he  lies  deserted  by  every  one  but  his 
dog.  How  mysterious  are  the  impressions  to  which 
we  are  subject !  I  was  in  the  habit,  without  emotion, 
of  ordering  battles  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  s 
campaign,  and  could  look  with  a  dry  eye  on  the  exe- 
cution of  manceuvres  which  must  be  attended  with 
much  loss ;  and  here  I  was  moved— nay,  pain&Uy 
aflfected— -by  the  cries  and  the  grief  of  a  dog.  It  is 
certain  that  at  that  moment  I  should  have  be^d  more 
accessible  to  a  suppliant  enemy,  and  could  better 
understand  the  conduct  of  Achilles  in  restoring  the 
body  of  Hector  to  the  tears  of  Priam,^*    The  anee^ 

*     '  "i  •  '  '  '  I  III         H. 

*  IdM  Gmci,  Vol  L  ptrtie  2de^  p»  Mk 
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dote  at  once  shows  that  Napoleon  possessed  a  heart 
amenable  to  humane  feelings,  and  that*-they  were 
usually  in  total  subjection  to  the  stem  precepts  of  mi- 
litary stoicism.  It  was  his  common  and  expressive 
phrase,  that  the  heart  of  a  politician  should  be  in  his 
head ;  but  his  feelings  sometimes  surprised  him  in  « 
gentler  mood. 

A  calculator  by  nature  and  by  habit,  Napoleon 
was  fond  of  order,  and  a  friend  to  that  moral  con^ 
duct  in  which  order  is  best  exemplified.  The  libels 
of  the  day  have  made  some  scandalous  averments 
to  the  contrary,  but  without  adequate  foundation. 
Napoleon  respected  himself  too  much,  and  under* 
stood  the  value  of  public  opinion  too  well,  to  have 
plunged  into  general  or  vague  debauchery. 

Considering  his  natural  disposition,  then,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  if  Napoleon  had  continued  in  the 
vale  of  private  life,  and  no  strong  temptation  of  pas- 
sion  or  revenge  had  crossed  his  path,  he  must  have 
been  generally  regarded  as  one  whose  friendship  waa 
every  way  desirable,  and  whose  enmity  it  was  not 
safe  to  incur. 

But  the  opportunity  afibrded  by  the  times,  and 
the  elasticity  of  his  own  great  talents,  both  military 
and  political,  raised  him  with  unexampled  celerity  to 
a  sphere  of  great  power,  and  at  least  equal  tempta* 
tion.  Ere  we  consider  the  use  which  he  made  of  his 
ascendency,  let  us  briefly  review  the  causes  by  which 
it  was  accomplished. 
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The  consequences  of  the  RcVolutioti,  however  fa- 
tal to  private  families,  were  the  means  of  fillidg  the 
camps  of  the  nation  with  armies  of  a  descripdon 
which  Europe  had  never  seen  before,  and,  it  is  to  tx 
hoped,  will  never  witness  again.    There  was  neither 
safety,  honour,  nor  almoM  subsistepoe,  in  any  otho* 
profession  than  the  military ;  and  accordingly  it  be;; 
came  the  refuge  of  the  best  and  braVest  of  die  yoath 
of  France,  until  the  army  ceased  to  oonsist,  as  in 
most  nations,  of  the  miserable  and  diaordei^ly  class  of 
the  community,  but  was  levied  in  the  faody  and  bo-< 
aqm  of  the  state,  and  composed  of  the  flower  of 
France,  whether  as  regarded  healthy  moral  qualities, 
or  elevation  of  mind.    With  such  men,  the  genersls 
of  the  republic  achieved  many  and  g^reat  victoriesi 
but  without  being  able  to  ^isure  corresponding  ad- 
vantages.   This  may  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
occasioned  by  the  dependence  in  which  these  leaiders 
were  held  by  the  various  administrators  of  the  re» 
public  at  home— a  dependence  accounted  for  by  the 
necessity  pf  having  recourse  to  those. m  power  at 
Paris  for  the  means  of  paying  and  supporting  thar 
armies.  From  the  time  that  Napoleon  passed  the  Alps, 
he  inverted  this  state  of  things ;  and  made  the  new* 
)y  conquered  countries  not  only  maintain  the  annj 
by  means  of  contributions  and  confiscations,  but 
even  contribute  to  support  the  Government.    Thus 
war,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  burden  to  the  re- 
public, became  in  his  hands  a  source  of  public  re- 
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•venue ;  while  the  youthful  General,  c(Hitributrng  to 
the  moome  of  the  state,  on  which  his  predeeessors 
had  been  dependent,  was  enabled  to  assert  the  freer 
dom  at  which  he  speedily  aimed,  and  correspond 
with  the  Directory  upon  a  footing  approaching  to 
equality.  His  talents  as  a  soldier,  and  intuation  as 
a  victorious  general,  soon  raised  him  from  equality 
to  pre-eminence. 

These  talents  applied  not  less  to  the  general  ar* 
rangements  of  the  campaign,  than  to  the  disposttions 
for  actual  battle.  In  each  of  these  great  departments 
of  war,  Napoleon  was  not  merely  a  pupil  of  the  mott 
approved  masters  of  the  art,— he  was  an  improveti, 
an  innovator,  and  an  inventor. 

In  strategic,  he  applied  upon  a  gigantic  scale  the 
prindples  upon  which  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  act- 
ed, and  gakied  a  capital  or  a  kingdom,  when  Frede- 
rick would  have  won  a  town  or  a  province.  Hif 
system  was,  of  course,  that  pf  assembling  the  greati 
est  possible  force  of  his  own  upon  the  vulnerable 
point  of  the  enemy^s  position,  paralysing,  perhaps, 
two  parts  of  their  army,  while  he  cut  the  third  to 
pieces,  and  then  fdlowing  up  his  posidon  by  de- 
stroying the  remainder  in  detail  Foft  tlus  purpose^ 
he  tau^t  generals  to  divide  their  annies  upon  the 
flaarch,  wi(h  a  view  to  celerity  of  movement  and  fiu 
cility  of  supjdy,  and  to  unite  them  at  the  moment  of 
contest,  wh^re  fm  attack  would  be  most  feebly  resist- 
ed,  because  least  expected.    For  this,  also,  he  first 
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threw  juade  all  spedes  of  baggage  which  oouM  pof> 
dhlj  be  dispensed  with— suf^plied  the  want  of  iiuigi> 
fliacs  by  the  cootributioDs  exacted  from  the  countiy, 
or  collected  from  imfividuak  by  a  r^ruJar  system  of 
Marauding — discontinued  the  use  of  tents,  and  tnut- 
cd  to  biTouacking  with  his  soldiera,  where  hamkli 
coold  not  be  found,  and  there  was  no  time  to  end 
hntSi.    His  system  was  ruinous  in  poiiit  of  lives,  for 
even  the  military  hosfutals  wore  often  dispensed  with ; 
bnt  although  Moreau  termed  Napoleon  a  conqueror 
wk  die  rate  of  ten  thousand  men  arday,  yet  the  saoi- 
fiee  for  a  length  of  ume  luiformly  attained  the  ob- 
ject Ibr  which  it  was  deagned.     The  «iemy  who 
had  remained  in  their  eztennve  cantonments,  dis- 
tracted by  the  reports  of  various  columns  moving  in 
dBlierent  directions,  were  surprised  and  defeated  bj 
the  umted  force  of  the  French,  which  had  formed  a 
junction  where  and  when  it  was  least  expected.    It 
was  not  till  they  had  acquired  the  art 
from  his  attack  so  soon  as  made,  that  the 
ed  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  hb  moveable  columns. 

Napoleon  was  not  less  original  as  a  tactician  than 
as  a  strat^ist  His  manoeuvres  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tie  had  the  promptness  and  dedsion  of  the  thun- 
derbolt In  the  actual  shock  of  conflict,  as  in  the 
pieparations  which  he  bad  made  for  bringing  it  on, 
bis  object  was  to  amuse  the  enemy  upon  many  praits, 
while  he  oppressed  one  by  an  unexpected  force  of 
numbers.  The  breaking  through  the  line,  the  turn- 
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ing  of  a  flank,  which  had  been  his  object  froin  the 
commencement  of  the  fight,  lay  usually  disguised  uii* 
<ier  a  great  number  of  previous  demonstrations,  and 
was  not  attempted  until  both  the  moral  and  physical 
force  of  the  enemy  was  impaired  by  the  leiigth  of 
die  combat  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  brought 
up  his  Guards,  who,  impatient  of  inactivity,  had  been 
held  in  readiness  for  hours,  and  now,  springing  for- 
ward like  wolf-dogs  from  the  leash,  had  the  glorjbus 
task,  in  which  they  rarely  failed,  of  deciding  the  long- 
sustained  contest.  It  may  be  added,  as  further  cha- 
racteristic of  hb  tactics,  that  he  preferred  employing 
the  order  of  the  column  to  that  of  the  line ;  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  faith  which  he  might  rest  in  the 
extreme  valour  of  the  French  officers  by  whom  the 
column  was  headed. 

The  interest  which  Napoleon  preserved  in  the 
French  soldier^s  a£Pection  by  a  frequent  distribution 
of  prizes  and  distinctions,  as  well  as  by  his  famiUiur 
notice  of  their  persons,  and  attention  to  their  wants, 
joined  to  his  possesion  of  absolute  and  independent 
command,  rendered  it  no  difficult  matter  for  him  to  se^ 
cure  their  support  in  the  revolution  of  the  eighteenth 
Brumaire,  and  in  placing  him  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Most  part  of  the  nation  were  heartily  Ured  by  this 
time  of  the  continually  unsettled  state  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  various  changes  which  it  had  expe- 
rienced, from  the  visionary  speculations  of  the  Giron- 
dists, the  brutal  and  bloody  ferocity  of  the  JacoUns, 
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meat,  whidi  liad  been  rejected  by  what  seemed  the 
voice  of  the  nation  with  universal  acclaim,  woatd  have 
seemed  an  act  of  desperation.  The  partizans  of  the 
Republic  were  able  statesmen,  and  men  of  snpmor 
talent,  accustomed  also  to  rule  the  fierce  democracy, 
and  organize  those  intrigues  which  had  overthrown 
erown  and  altar;  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  such  men  would,  were  it  but  far  diame^s  sake, 
have  seen  their  ten  years^  labour  atoiice  swept  away 
by  the  sword  of  a  young  though  suooessf ul  GenetoL 

But  Napoleon  knew  himself  imd  them ;  uid  felt  the 
confidence,  that  those  who  bad  been  associates  in  the 
power  acquired  by  former  revolutions,  must  be  now 
content  to  sink  into  the  instruments  of  his  advanoOi- 
ment,  and  the  subordinate  agents  of  his  authority, 
contented  with  such  a  share  of  spoil  as  that  mtk 
^hich  the  lion  rewards  the  jackall. 

To  the  kingdom  at  large,  upon  every  new  stride 

towards  power,  he  showed  tJie  ^^rtificate  of  superior 

efficacy,  guaranteed  by  the  most  signal  success;  and 

•he  assumed  the  empire  of  France  under  thisf  proud 

'title,  DettiT  digmsaimo.    Neither  did  his  actions  up 

to  this  point  encourage  any  one  to  challenge  the  de- 

^fects  or  flaws  of  'his  title.     In  practice,  his  govem- 

^ment  was  brilliant  abroad,  and,  with  few  exceptioni, 

liberal  and  moderate  at  home.  The  abominable  mmr. 

der  of  the  Due  d^Enghien  showed  the  vindictive 

spirit  of  a  savage ;  but,  in  general,  'the  public  actk>n(B 
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of  Napoleon^  at  the  commenoement  of  his  career, 
were  highly  laudable.  The  battle  of  Marengo^  inth 
its  consequenoes,— the  softening  of  dvH  discord,  the 
reconciliation  with  the  Church  of  Rome^  the  recall 
of  the  great  body  of  the  emigrants^  and  the  revivifi- 
cation  of  National  Jurisprudence)— >were  all  events 
calculated  to  flatter  the  ima^nation,  and  ev&i  gm 
the  affecticxis,  of  the  people. 

But,  with  a  dexterity  peculiar  to  himself.  Napoleon 
proceeded,  while  abolishing  the  Republic,  to  pnitf 
into  his  service  those  very  democratical  prindplef 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  RevoluticMO,  and  encoii- 
raged  the  attempt  to  found  a  common  wealth*  Hk 
sagacity  had  not  failed  to  observe,  that  the  pcqpulsr 
objections  to  the  ancient  government  were  founded 
less  upon  any  objection  to  the  Royal  authority  in  it* 
self,  than  a  dislike,  amounting  to  detestation,  of  the 
privileges  which  it  allotted  to  the  nobles  and  to  the 
clergy,  who  held,  from  Inrth  and  ofiice,  the  right  toUl 
the  superior  ranks  in  every  profession,  and  barred  the 
competition  of  all  others,  however  above  them  in  merit 
When,  therefore,  Napoleon  constructed  his  new  ibnn 
of  monarchical  government,  he  wisely  c^onsidered  that 
he  was  not,  Uke  hereditary  monarchs,  tied  down  to.any 
particular  rules  arising  out  of  ancient  usage,  hot, 
being  himself  creator  of  the  power  which  he  wield- 
ed, he  was  at  liberty  to  model  it  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.  He  had  been  riused  also  so  easily  to  the 
throne,  by  the  general  acknowledgment  of  his  me- 
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rits,  that  he  had  not  needed  the  assistance  of  a  party  of 
his  own ;  consequently,  being  unlimited  by  previous 
engagements,  and  by  the  necessity  of  gratifying  old 
partizans,  or  acquiring  new  ones,  his  conduct  was  in 
a  Tery  unusual  degree  free  and  unlimited. 

Having,  therefore,  attained  the  summit  of  hu* 
man  power,  he  proceeded,  advisedly  and  delibe^ 
rately,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  throne  on  that 
democraUc  principle  which  had  opened  his  own  career, 
and  which  was  the  throwing  open  to  merit,  though 
without  further  title,  the  road  to  success  in  every  de* 
partinent  of  the  state.     This  was  the  secret  key  c^ 
If  apoleon's  policy ;  and  he  was  so  well  aided  in  the 
use  of  it,  by  acute  perception  of  character,  as  well  as 
by  good  nature  and  good  feeling,  (both  of  which,  in 
bis  cooler  moments,  he  possessed,)  that  he  never, 
through  all  his  vicissitudes,  lost  an  opportunity  c^ 
cbnciUatiDg  and  pleasing  the  multitude  bj  evincing 
a  well-timed  attention  to  disdnguish  and  reward  ta- 
lent.   To  this  his  conversation  perpetually  alluded; 
and  for  this  he  claims,  and  is  entitled  to,  the  hi^est 
praise.  We  have  little  hesitation  in  repeating,  that  it 
was  this  opening  a  full  career  to  talent  of  every  kind, 
which  was  the  key-stone  of  his  reputation,  and  the 
main  foundation  of  his  power.    Unhiappily,  his  love 
c^  merit,  and  disposition  to  reward  it,  were  not  founds 
ed  exclusively  upon  a  patriotic  attention  to  the  public 
welfare,  far  less  on  a  purely  benevolent  desire  to  re* 
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wmi  mtmi  was  praiseworthy  ;  but  upon  a  priodple 
of  settsh  policy,  to  which  must  be  ascribed  a  gnl 
fmt  of  his  fiH^***^  DO  small  portion  q£  his  nuilor- 
caaca,  and  alaKXt  all  his  poliucal  erimes. 

We  ha^e  quoted  elsewhere  the  description  gifcs 
of  the  Empcfor  by  his  brother  Luden,  in  a  moment 
probably  of  spleen,  but  whidi  hfis  been  neyertlv- 
kss  oonfimed  by  almost  all  die  persons  halutaattf 
oooTersant  with  Napoleon,  at  whom  we  havehsd  ib 
opportunity  of  making  inquiries.     ^'  His  oondiut,'' 
«ad  his  brother,  *^  is  entirely  regulated  by  bis  poGcj, 
and  Ins  policy  is  altogether  founded  upon  egotism." 
No  man,  perhaps,  ever  possessed  (under  the  restric- 
tsons  to  be  presently  mentioned,)  so  intense  a  propor- 
tion of  that  sdfish  principle  which  is  so  oommon  to 
humanity.     It  was  planted  by  nature  in  his  heart, 
and  nourished  by  the  half  monastic,  half  military 
education,  whidi  so  early  separated  him  from  social 
lies;  it  was  encouraged  by  the  consciousness  of  pos- 
aassiii^  talents  whidi  rendered  him  no  mate  tx  the 
mtamry  men  among  whom  his  lot  seemed  cast;  sad 
bscarae  a  confirmed  habit,  by  the  desolate  cooditioD 
in  which  he^tood  at  his  first  outset  in  life,  witboat 
ftisnd,  protector,  or  patron.     The  praise,  the  pm- 
WMlion  ht  received,  were  ^ven  to  his  genius,  not  to 
his  peieon ;  and  he  who  was  conscious  of  haying  for- 
ced his  own  way,  had  little  to  bind  him  in  gratitude 
or  kindnssft  to  those,  who  only  made  room  for  him  be- 
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cause  thdy  durst  not  oppose  him.  His  Umbition  was 
a  modification  of  selfisbnessi  subUme  indeed  in  its 
eflSscta  and  consequences,  but  yet,  when  strictly  an*, 
alyaed,  leaving  little  but  egotism  in  the  cruciUe. 
.  Our  readers  are  not,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the 
aelfishnesft  of  Napoleon  was  of  that  ordinary  and  odi^ 
oua  ohaitester,  which  makes  men  miserly,  oppressive^ 
and  fraudttloit  in  private  life ;  ot  which,  under  mildce 
features,  limits  their  exertions  to  such  enterprises  aa 
iMy  contribute  to  their  own  individual  profit,  and 
closes  the  heart  against  feelings  of  patriotism,  or  of 
social  benevolence.     Napoleon^s  egotism  and  love  of 
self  was  of  a  far  nobler  and  more  elevated  kind^ 
though  founded  on  similar  motives ;— just  as  the  wings 
of  the  eagle,  who  soars  into  the  regions  of  the  sun, 
move  on  the  same  principles  with  those  which  cannot 
bear  the  dunghill  fowl  over  the  pales  of  the  poultry* 
yard. 

To  explain  our  meaning,  we  may  add,  that  Napo^ 
lebn  loved  France,  for  France  was  his  own.  He  stvt* 
died  to  confer  benefits  upon  her,  for  the  profit  redound^ 
ed  to  her  Emperor,  whether  she  received  amended 
institutions,  or  enlai^ed  territories.  He  represent- 
ed, as  he  boasted,  the  People  as  well  as  the  Sovereign 
of  France ;  he  engrossed  in  his  own  person  her  ini^ 
munities,  her  greatness,  her  glory,  and  was  bound  to 
conduct  himself  so  as  to  exalt  at  the  same  time  the 
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Rit  natioflt  EO  lately  agitated  b;  tlie  nightly  as- 
y  of  tliousands  of  political  elabs,  no  clssi  of 
^  fens  under  any  supposable  cireumstances,  had  the 
*  fht  of  uniting  in  the  espresnon  of  their  opinions. 
"  either  in  the  manners  nor  id  the  laws,  did  there 
\  jmain  any  papular  means  of  reaisttng  the  errors  or 
u^ibuses  of  the  adminiatration.  France  resembled  the 
^ftolittcal  carcase  of  Constantinople,  without  the  in- 
iBubordination  of  the  Pachas,  the  underhand  re8irt<' 
■  nice  of  tlic  Ulemas,  and  the  irequent  and  clamorous 
I  mutinies  of  tlie  Janiiaries.* 

I  Whilst  Napoleon  destroyed  saccesrively  every 
I  barrier  of  public  liberty — while  he  built  new  statcf 
I  pdeonsy  sj^d  established  s  high  police,  which  filled 
France  with  spies  and  jiulers — while  he  took  the 
durge  of  the  press  sa  exdusiTely  into  his  own  hand 
— his  policy  at  once,  and  his  egotism,  led  him  to  ud- 
dartake  those  immense  public  works,  of  greater  or 
less  utility  or  ornament  as  the  chance  might  be,  but 
which  were  sure  to  be  set  down  as  monuments  of  the 
Emperor's  epleodour.  The  name  given  him  by  ibe 
working  classee,  of  the  General  Undertaker,  .was  by 
no  means  ill  bestowed ;  but  in  what  an  incalculably 
greater  degree  do  such  works  succeed,  when  raised 
by  the  skill  and  industry  of  those  who  propose  to-  iin< 
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thMt  pr»^t€Ction  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 

rjj  oecwsary  to  terminate  the  wild  and  change 

cuntncc  of  perpetual  revolutions.     Had  Ns 

stopped  here,  his  conduct  would  have  beenun 

able,  and  unblamed,  unless  by  the  more  devol 

lovers  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  against  whom 

dnee  appeared  to  most  men  to  have  closed  t 

of  Testoration.  But  his  principles  of  egotism  wc 

be  atiified  until  he  had  totally  destroyed  every 

of  thoie  free  institutions,  which  had  been  a 

by  the  perils,  the  blood,  the  tears  of  the  Revi 

and  reduced  France,  save  for  the  influence  oi 

opinioa,  to  the  condition  of  Constantinopli 

Algien.     It  wa«  a  merit  to  raise  up  the  th 

WM8  natural  that  lie  who  did  so  should  himse! 

py  it ;  since  in  ceding  it  to  the  Bourbons,  1 

luve  betrayed  those  at  whose  hands  he  a 

power ;  but  to  plunder  the  nation  of  their  pr 

as  free-born  men,  was  the  act  of  a  parricide 

nation  loBt  under  his  successive  cncroachmen 

liberty  the  ancient  government  had  left  the 

all  thoac  rights  which  had  been  acquired  by 

volution.     Political  franchises,  individual  ii 

the  property  of  municipalities,  the  progress  o 

Uim,of  sdence,  of  mind  and  sentiment,  all  wer 

ed  by  the  goTemment.     France  was  one  i 

anny,  under  the  absolute  authority  of  a  ; 

commander,  sulgect  to  no  control  nor  respon 
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i^  ■ottction  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  wl 
to  terminate  the  wild  and  changefu 


gggf^igt  of  perpetual  revolutions.      Had  Napo 

_iyp^hffe«  ius  conduct  would  have  been  unbb 

ijy  ml  DnhUmed)  unless  by  the  more  devoted 

Uf0i^tfae  House  of  Bourbon,  against  whom  Fi 

t^^ippeired  to  most  men  to  have  closed  the 

gfrcftoriaoD.  Buthis  principles  of  egotism  woulc 

■yupAd  until  he  bad  totally  destroyed  every  vei 

^J^fne  institutions,  which  had  been  acqu 

bf  ibe  perils,  the  blood,  the  tears  of  the  Revolui 

^fcdoced  France,  save  for  the  influence  of  pi 

^piBMO,  to  the  condition  of  Constantinople  c 

Mgn.    It  was  a  merit  to  raise  up  the  throi 

«y  Dft&ural  that  he  who  did  so  should  himself  ( 

■V  it ;  since  in  ceding  it  to  the  Bourbons,  he  i 

ytt  betrayed  those  at  whose  hands   he  acce 

Mcr;  but  to  plunder  the  nation  of  their  privi 

nfice-bom  men,  was  the  act  of  a  parricide. 

j^M^lost  under  his  8ucccs$dve  encroachments, 

Hgtr  tbe  ancient  government  had  left  tliem^ 

dt  to^^^^  which  had  been  acquired  by  th( 

^tMin.    PoHtical  franchises,  individual  inte 

^popeity  of  municipalities,  the  progress  of  e 

nH^flttcicPCe,  of  mind  and  sentiment,  all  were  u 

^  Vif  di«  government.     France  was  one  imi 

jj^y,  uiler  the  absohite  authority  of  a  mi 

eomminte- •"'^^  ^^  "^  contrt>l  nor  responsil 
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In  that  nation,  so  lately  agitated  by  tlie  nightly  as- 
lembly  of  thousands  of  political  elubs,  no  class  of 
chicens  under  any  supposable  circumstances,  had  the 
light  of  uniting  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions. 
NUther  in  the  manners  nor  in  the  laws,  did  there 
ralnain  any  popular  means  of  resisting  the  errors  or 
illBses  of  the  administration.  France  resembled  the 
[MsKtical  carcase  of  Constantinople,  without  the  in- 
mhordination  of  the  Pachas,  the  underhand  resist* 
Mee  of  the  Ulemas,  and  the  frequent  and  clamorous 
Bftntinies  of  the  Janizaries.* 
-  Whilst  Napoleon  destroyed  successively  every 
biurrier  of  public  liberty— while  he  built  new  state 
{MJBons,  and  established  a  high  police,  which  filled 
Ftenee  with  spies  and  jailers — ^while  he  took  the 
dhftrge  of  the  press  so  exclusively  into  his  own  hand 
id^liia  policy  at  once,  and  his  egotism,  led  him  to  un« 
fltttake  those  immense  public  works,  of  greater  or 
IflM  utility  or  ornament  as  the  chance  might  be,  but 
Uliich  were  sure  to  be  set  down  as  monuments  of  the 
ifanperor'^s  splendour.  The  name  given  him  by  the 
^iMrking  classes,  of  the  General  Undertaker,  was  by 
iitf  mieans  ill  bestowed;  but  in  what  an  incalculably 
greater  degree  do  such  works  succeed,  when  raised 
fey  the  skill  and  industry  of  those  who  propose  ta  im- 
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tkat  protection  of  the  eusting  lUte  of  things,  whidi 
WM  neceuary  to  terminate  the  wild  and  diaagefbln- 
conenoe  of  perpetual  revolutions.  Had  Napeltw 
•topped  here,  hia  conduct  would  have  been  utiUaBie- 
aUe,  and  unUamed,  unless  by  the  moie  deroted  fid* 
lowers  of  the  House  of  Bourbcmf  against  whom  F»fi- 
dsnee  tifipetaed  to  most  men  to  have  elooed  the  gste 
of  restoration.  But  his  principles  of  egotSsmwonldBot 
be  satisfied  until  he  had  totslly  destroyedeTeiy  veiAige 
of  those  firee  institutions,  which  had  been  aoquind 
by  die  perils,  the  blood,  the  tears  of  the  RevohtisB, 
and  reduced  France,  save  for  the  influence  of  pridic 
{KfUxdon^  to  the  condition  of  Constantino]^  or  sf 
Algiers.  It  was  a  merit  to  raise  up  the  throne^  it 
was  natural  that  he  who  did  so  should  himsdf  oeeo- 
py  it ;  smce  in  ceding  it  to  the  Bourbona,  he  mnt 
have  betrayed  thoso  at,  whose  hands  he  apcppttf 
power ;  but  to  plunder  the  nation  of  their  prtvifegeB 
as  firee-bom  men,  was  the  act  of  a  pamoide.  •  The 
nation  lost  under  his  successive  encroachnient%  whst 
liberty  the  ancient  government  had  left  thein,  aod 
all  those  rights  which  had  been  acquired  by  theBe- 
volution.  Political  franchises,  individual  intenstt, 
the  property  of  municipalities,  the  pfoguns  of  adncs- 
tion,  of  science,  of  mind  and  sentiment,aU  wen  nsurp- 
ed  by  the  government.  France  was  one  iauncBse 
anny,  under  the  absolute  authority  of  a  military 
commander,  subject  to  no  control  nor  responsibility. 
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In  that  nation,  so  lately  agitated  by  tlie  nightly  as- 
sembly of  thousands  of  political  elubs,  no  claa  of 
<»tizeiis  under  any  supposable  circumstances,  had  the 
right  of  uniting  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions^ 
Nether  in  the  manners  nor  in  the  laws,  did  theris 
remain  any  popular  means  of  resisting  the  errors  or 
abuses  of  the  administration.  France  resembled  the 
political  carcase  of  Constantinople,  without  the  in- 
subordinati<»i  of  the  Pachas,  the  underhand  resist** 
ance  of  the  Ulemas,  and  the  frequent  and  clamorous 
mudnioB  of  the  Janixaries.* 

Whilst  Napdleon  destroyed  successively  every 
barrier  of  public  liberty— while  he  built  new  stattf 
prisoDB,  and  established  a  high  police,  which  filled 
France  with  spies  and  jailers — ^while  he  took  the 
chaa^  of  the  press  so  exclurively  into  his  own  hand 
— -hia  policy  at  once,  and  his  egotism,  led  him  to  un- 
dertake Aaae  immense  public  works,  of  greater  or 
less  uftifitj  or  ornament  as  the  chance  might  be^  but 
wlndi  were  mae  to  be  set  down  as  monuments  of  the 
Empenir*8  si^endour.  The  name  given  him  by  the 
weridBg  fliiSPB,  of  the  General  Undertaker,  .was  by 
no  iBeana  ill  bestowed ;  but  in  what  an  incalculably 
greater  degree  do  wbA  works  succeed,  when  raised 
by  the  akin  and  indostry  of  those  who  propose  to  im- 
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prore  their  capital  by  the  adTenture,  than  what 
dcmble  the  expense  is  emplojed  at  the  arbitrary  wiU 
ef  a  despotic  sovereign  !  Yet  it  had  been  well  i 
brtdges,  roads,  harbours,  and  public  worke»  had  bees 
the  only  compensation  which  Napoleon  ofiwed  to 
the  people  of  France  for  the  libertiea  he  took  fion 
them.  But  he  poured  out  to  them,  and  shared  widi 
them,  to  drown  all  punful  and  degrading  IlaoolIe^ 
tkfDBf  the  intoxicating  and  fatal  draught  of  nnlitsvy 
glory  and  universal  domination.  To  lay  the  whole 
universe  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  Fnuaco,  while  Fkaaee, 
the  Nation  of  Camps,  should  h^sdf  have  bo  higher 
rank  dian  the  first  of  her  own  Empcror'^s  alnves,  wis 
the  gigantic  project  at  which  he  laboured  with  sach 
tenadous  assiduity.  It  was  the  SisyphfiBan  atoM^ 
which  he  rolled  so  high  up  the  hill,  -that  at  length 
he  was  crushed  under  its  precipitate  vec^. 

The  main  olgects  of  that  immoiae  enterprise  were 
sudi  as  had  been  undertaken  whale  his  qnrit  of  as* 
bition  was  at  its  hdlght ;  and  no  one  dared,  even  ia 
his  councils,  to  interfere  with  the  resoliitiona  whick 
he  adopted.  Had  these  been  less  emineaily  anoeess- 
fiil,  it  is  possible  he  m%ht  have  paused,  aadpsahspn 
might  have  prefented  the  tvanquil  pmrsuit  of  aaenrss 
which  might  havo  rendered  one  kk^gdoia  firoo  aaii 
happy,  to  the  subjugation  of  all  Eurqie.  But  Na- 
poleon^s  career  of  constant  and  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
together  with  his  implied  belief  in  his  Destiny,  con- 
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spired,  with  the  extravagant  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance, to  impress  him  with  an  idea,  that  be  was 
not  ^'  in  the  roll  of  common  men,^  and  induced  Jhkn 
to  venture  on  the  most  desperate  undertakings,  as  if 
animated  less  by  the  result  of  reason  than  by  an  in« 
temal  assurance  of  success.  After  great  miscarriages, 
he  is  said  sometimes  to  have  shown  a  corresponding 
depression ;  and  thence  he  resigned  four  times  the 
charge  of  his  army  when  he  found  his  situation  em- 
banrasring,  as  if  no  Icmger  feeling  confidence  in  his 
own  mind,  or  conceiving  he  was  deserted  for  the  mo- 
ment by  his  guardian  genius.  There  were  similar 
alternations,  too,  according  to  General  Grourgaud*8 
account,  in  his  conversation.  At  times,  he  would 
speak  like  a  deity,  at  others,  in  the  style  of  a  varjr 
ordimuy  person. 

To  the  egotism  of  Napoleon,  we  may  also  trace 
the  general  train  of  decepti<m  which  marked  his 
p«bUc  policy,  and»  when  qpeaking  upon  subjects  in 
which  his  own  <^raGter  was  implicated,  hb  private 
conversation. 

In  bis  puUic  capacity,  he  had  so  comfrfetdy  prds* 
thuHi  the  liti^r^  of  the  press,  that  France  could 
htcm  nothing  whatever  but  duoogh  Niqpdbon's  own 
bo&ti&s.  The  batde  of  Tnrfal^  was  not  hinted 
at  titt  several  mo&tli»  afteir  it  had  been  fbught,  and 
then  it  wm  tota^  minepvesented ;  and  so  deep  mA 
dark  was  tbe  mMtle  wkkkk  oovei^d  tiie  events  in 
whioli  As  people  weie  meet  kiterested,  that,  en  the 
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very  evening  when  the  battle  of  Mcmtmartre  was 
fpught,  the  Moniteur,  the  chief  organ  of  public  in- 
telligence, was  occupied  in  a  commentary  on  noso- 
graphie^  and  a  criticism  on  a  drama  on  the  subject 
of  the  chaste  Susannah.     The  hiding  the  truth  is 
only  one  step  to  the  invention  of  falsehood^  and,  as 
a  periodical  publisher  of  news,  Napoleon  became  so 
eminent  for  both,  that,  to  ^^  lie  like  a  bulletin,""  be- 
came an  adopted  expression,  not  likely  soon  to  lose 
ground  in  the  French  language,  and  the  more  dis- 
graceful to  Napoleon,  that  he  is  well  known  to  have 
written  those  official  documents  in  most  instances 
Iiimself. 

Even  this  deceptive  system,  this  plan  of  alter- 
nately keeping  the  nation  in  ignorance,  or  abusing  it 
by  falsehood,  intimated  a  sense  of  respect  for  puUic 
opinion.  Men  love  darkness,  because  their  deeds  are 
evil.  Napoleon  dared  not  have  submitted  to  the  pub* 
lie  an  undisguised  statement  pf  his  perfidious  and  trea- 
cherous attacks  upon  Spwi,  than  which  a  more  gross 
breach  of  general  good  faith  and  fiTiRtipg  treaties 
could  scarce  have  been  conceived.  Noi:  would  he 
haye  chosen  to  plead  at  the  public  bai^the  policy.of 
his  continental  sys^m,.  adopted  in  total  ignonmoe  of 
the  maxims ,  g£  political  economy,  and  the .  coose-; 
(jaences  of  which  wer^  first,  to  cause  general  disfiraeHi, : 
and  then  to.  encourage  universal  resistance  aj^unst 
the  French  yoke  throughout  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe.   Nor  is  it  more  likely  that,  could  the  public 
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have  had  the  power  of  fonning  a  previous  jddgnicBt 
upon  the  probable  event  of  the  Russian  campaign, 
that  rash  enterprise  would  ever  have  had  an  exist- 
ence. In  silencing  the  voice  of  the  wise  and  good, 
the  able  and  patriotic,  and  communicatbg  only  with 
such  councilors  as  were  the  echoes  of  his  own  incli- 
nations, Napoleon^  like  Lear, 

^'  Killed  his  physician,  and  the  fee  bestowM 
Upon  the  foul  disease/' 

This  was  the  more  injurious,  as  Napoleon'^s  know- 
ledge  of  the  politics,  interests,  and  character  of  fb* 
reign  courts  was,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Italy,  ex^ 
ceedingly  imperfect  The  peace  of  Amiens  might 
have  remained  uninterrupted,  and  the  essential  good 
understanding  betwixt  France  and  Sweden  need  ne- 
ver have  been  broken,  if  Napoleon  could,  or  would, 
have  understood  the  free  constitution  of  England, 
which  permits  every  man  to  print  or  publish  what  he 
may  choose ;  or  if  he  could  have  been  convinced  that 
the  institutions  of  Sweden  did  not  pernut  dieir  go^ 
vemment  to  place  their  fleets  and  armies  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  forbign  power,  or  to  sink  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  the  Goths  into  a  secondary  and  vassal  go^ 
vernment. 

Self-love,  so  sensitive  as  that  of  Napoleon,  shun- 
ned especially  the  touch  of  ridicule.  The.  gibesjof 
the  English  papers>  the  caricatures  of  the  London 
print-shops,  were  the  petty  stings  which  instigated, 
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in  a  gMAt  meaiure,  the  breach  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
The  laughter-loving  Frenchmen  were  interdicted  the 
uie  of  8atire»  which,  all-licensed  during  the  times  of 
the  vepublic,  had,  even  under  the  monarchy,  been 
only  punished  with  a  short  and  easy  confinement  in 
the  Bastile.  During  the  time  of  the  consulate.  Na- 
poleon was  informed  that  a  comic  opera,  aomething 
on  the  plan  of  the  English  farce  of  High  lAfe  Be- 
low Stairs^  had  been  composed  by  Monsieur  Du- 
paty  and  brought  forward  on  tiie  stage,  and  that,  in 
this  audadous  performance,  three  valets  mimicked 
the  manners,  and  even  die  dress,  of  the  three  Con- 
suls, and  espcdslly  his  own.  He  ordered  that  the 
tctors  should  be  exposed  at  the  Greve»  in  the  dresses 
they  had  dared  to  assume,  which  should  be  there 
stripped  from  their  backs  fay  the  executioner ;  and 
he  commanded  tiiat  the  author  should  be  sent  to  St 
Dommgo,  and  placed,  as  a  person  under  requisition, 
al  the  disposal  of  the  commander-inrchie£  The 
asBtence  was  not  executed,  for  the  offence  had  not 
•listed,  at  least  to  the  extent  alleged  \*  but  the 
intntion  shows  Napoleon^s  ideas  of  the  liberty  of  the 
stage,  and  intimates  what  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  the  author  of  the  £^gg^^  C^pfTO,  had  he  written 
lor  die  French  Opera  Conuque. 
But  no  light,  which  reason  or  information  could 


*  J^itooiret  fiur  le  Coniulat,  p.  14& 
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supply,  was  able  to  guide  the  iatensity  of  a  selfish 
ambition,  which  made  Napoleon  dedre  that  the  whok 
administration  of  the  whole  world  should  not  only  xe* 
motely,  but  even  directly  and  immediately,  depend 
on  his  own  pleasure.  When  he  distributed  kinf^kwM 
to  his  brothers,  it  was  under  the  express  und^stand* 
ing  that  they  were  to  follow  in  everything  the  course 
of  politics  which  he  should  dictate ;  and  after  all, 
he  seemed  only  to  create  depende&t  states  for  the 
purpose  of  resuming  them.  The  oppressions,  wfaicb» 
in  the  name  of  France,  he  imposed  upon  Holland 
were  the  direct,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  calcuUi* 
ted  means  of  dethroning  his  brother  Louis ;  and 
he  had  thoughts  of  removing  Joseph  firom  Spaioi 
when  he  saw  of  what  a  fair  and  goodly  realm  be  had 
pronounced  him  king.  In  his  wild  and  insatiable  ex- 
travagance of  administering  in  person  the  govern- 
ment of  every  realm  which  he  conquered,  be  brought 
bis  powerful  mind  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  spoilod 
child,  who  will  not  be  satisfied  without  holding  ii|.  lis 
own  hand  whatever  has  caught  its  eye.  The  system, 
grounded  on  ambition  so  in<»rdinate,  carried  with  it 
in  its  excess  the  principles  of  its  own  ruiAf  The  .ma- 
ner  who  will  never  stop  for  repose  must  at  last  fall 
down  with  fatigue.  Had  Napoleon  succeeded  both 
in  Spain  and  Russia^  he  would  not  have  rested,  until 
he  had  foimd  elsewhere  the  disasters  of  Baylen  and 
of  Moscow. 

The  consequences  of  the  unjustifiable  aggressions 
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of  ibe  French  Emperor  were  an  unliinited  extent  of 
daughter,  fire,  and  human  misery,  all  arising  from 
the  amlndon  o£  one  man,  who,  never  giving  the  least 
sign  of  having  repented  the  unbounded  mischief, 
teemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  justify  and  take  pride  in 
the  ravage  which  he  had  occasioned.     This  ambi- 
tioD,  equally  insatiable  and  incurable,  justified  Eu- 
rope in  secuiing  his  person,  as  if  it  had  beea  that  of 
a  lunatic^  whose  mii^uided  rage  was  not  directed 
against  an  individual,  but  against  the  civilised  world; 
which,  wellnigh  overcome  by  him,  and  escaping  with 
difficulty,  had  a  natural  right  to  be  guaranteed  agaisst 
repetition  of  the  firantic  exploits  of  a  being  who  seem- 
ed guided  by  more  than  human  passion,  and  capaUe 
of  employing  in  execution  of  his  purpose  more  tbaa 
human  strength. 

The  same  egotism,  the  same  spirit  of  self-decsp- 
tion,  which  marked  Napoleon  during  his  long  and 
awful  career  of  success,  fidlowed  him  into  adversity. 
He  framed  apologies  finr  the  use  of  his  little  compaaj 
of  followers,  as  he  had  formerly  manufiictured  bulle- 
tins for  the  Great  Nation.  Those  to  whom  these 
excuses  were  addressed,  Las  Cases  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  Napoleon^s  suite,  being  too  much  de- 
voted to  him,  and  too  generous  to  dispute  after  his 
fall  doctrines  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
controvert  during  his  power,  received  whatever  he 
said  iis  truths  delivered  by  a  prophet,  and  set  down 
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doubtless  to  the  score  of  inspiration  what  could  by  no 
effort  be  reconciled  to  truth.  The  horrid  eyils  which 
afflicted  Europe  during  the  years  of  his  success,  were 
represented  to  others,  and  perhaps  to  his  own  mind,  as 
consequences  which  the  Emperor  neither  wished  nor 
contemplated,  but  which  were  necessarily  and  una!* 
terably  attached  to  the  execution  of  the  great  plans 
which  the  Man  of  Destiny  had  been  called  upon  earth 
to  perform,  resembling  in  so  far  the  lurid  and  fear- 
inspiring  train  pursuing  the  rapid  course  of  a  brilliant 
comet,  which  the  laws  of  the  universe  hare  projected 
through  the  pathless  firmament. 

Some  crimes  he  committed  of  a  different  character, 
which  seem  to  have  sprung,  not  like  the  general  evils 
of  war,  from  the  execution  of  great  and  calculated 
plans  of  a  political  or  military  kind,  but  must  have 
had  their  source  in  a  temper  naturally  passionate  and 
vindictive.  The  Due  d^Enghien^s  murder  was  at 
the  head  of  this  list ;  a  gratuitous  act  of  treachery  and 
cruelty,  which,  being  undeniable,  led  Napoleon  to  be 
believed  capable  of  other  crimes  of  a  secret  and  Uoody 
character,  —  of  the  murder  of  Pichegru  and  of 
Wright, — of  the  spiriting  away  of  Mr  Windham,  who 
was  never  afterwards  heard  of,— -and  of  other  actions 
of  similar  atrocity.  We  pause  before  charging  him 
with  any  of  those  which  have  not  been  distinctly 
proved.  For,  while  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  love 
of  personal  vengeance,  proper,  it  is  said,  to  his  coun- 
try, it  is  equally  evident,  that,  vehement  by  tempera- 
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iiient,  lie  was  lenient  and  calin  by  policy ;  and  that,  if 
he  had  indulged  the  former  disposition,  the  seeurity 
with  which  he  might  have  done  so,  together  with  the 
ready  agency  of  his  fatal  police,  would  have  made 
hia  rage  resemble  that  of  one  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors. He  was  made  sensible,  too  late,  of  the  general 
iKlium  drawn  upon  him  by  the  murder  of  the  Due 
d'Enghicn,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  dispo- 
sed to  incur  farther  risks  of  popular  hatred  in  pro- 
secution of  his  individual  resentment  The  reccmis 
of  hia  police,  however,  and  the  persecutiona  experien- 
ced by  those  whom  Napoleon  considered  as  his  per- 
sonal enemies,  show  that,  by  starts  at  least,  nature 
resumed  her  bent,  and  that  he,  upon  whom  there  was 
no  restraint,  save  his  respect  for  public  opinion,  gave 
way  occasionally  to  the  temptation  of  avenging  his 
private  injuries.  He  remarked  it  as  a  weakness  in  the 
character  of  his  favourite  Csesar,  that  he  suffered  his 
enemies  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  power  to  in- 
jure him ;  and  Antommarchi,  the  reporter  of  the  ob- 
servation, admitted,  that  when  he  looked  on  the  per- 
son  before  him,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
he  was  unlikely  to  fall  into  such  an  error. 

When  Napoleon  laid  aside  reserve,  and  spoke 
what  were  probably  his  true  sentiments,  he  endea- 
voured to  justify  those  acts  of  his  government  which 
transgressed  the  rules  of  justice  and  morality,  by  po- 
Mcal  necessity,  and  reasons  of  state ;  or,  in  other 
wttds,  by  the  pressure  of  his  own  interest.     This, 
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however,  was  a  plea,  the  fuil  benefit  of  which  he  re- 
served to  vindicate  his  own  actions,  never  permitdng 
it  to  be  used  by  any  other  sovereign.  He  consider- 
ed  Aim^e'^  privileged  in  transgressmg  the  law  of  na- 
ticms,  wh^  his  interests  required  it ;  but  pleaded  aa 
warmly  upon  the  validity  of  public  law,  when  alle* 
ging  it  had  been  infringed  by  other  states,  as  if  be 
himself  had  in  all  instances  respected  its  doctrines  aa 
inviolable. 

But  although  Napoleon  thus  at  times  referred  to 
state  necessity  as  the  ultimate  source  of  actions  other* 
wise  unjustifiable,  he  more  frequently  endeavoured  to 
disguise  his  errors  by  denial,  or  excuse  them  by  apolo- 
gies which  had  no  foundation.  His  habits  of  conceal- 
ing truth,  and  inventing  fiEdsehood,  had  become  so 
strong,  that  his  very  last  will  and  testament  bears  the 
grossest  marks  of  his  deceptive  system.  He  avera  in 
his  will,  that,  by  the  confession  of  the  Due  d^£n- 
gfaien,  the  Count  de  Artois  maintained  sixty  assas- 
sins against  his  life ;  and  that  for  this  reason  the 
Due  d'Enghien  was  tried,  convicted,and  put  to  death. 
The  examination  of  the  Duke  bears  no  such  confes- 
sion, but,  on  the  contrary,  an  express  denial  of  the 
whde  of  the  alleged  system ;  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  attempt  made  to  ccmtradict  him  by  other 
testimony.  He  bequeathed,  in  like  manner,  a  legacy 
to  a  villain  who  had  attempted  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  the  assassin,  according  to 
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hit  strange  argument,  having  as  jgood  a  right  to  kill 
liii  riTal  and  yictor,  as  the  English  had  to  detiun 
fiim  prisoner  at  St  Helena.  This  clause  in  the  last 
will  of  a  dying  man,  is  not  striking  ftom  its  atrocity 
merdy,  bat  firom  the  inaccuracy  of  the  moral  rea- 
soning which  it  ezhilnts.  Napoleon  has  drawn  a  pa- 
ralld  betwixt  two  cases,  which  must  be  therefore  both 
right  or  both  wrong.  If  both  were  wrong,  why  re- 
ward the  ruffian  with  a  l^acy  ?  but  if  both  were  right, 
whyoomplain  of  the  British  government  for  detainbg 
him  at  St  Helena  ? 

Bat,  indeed,  the  whole  character  of  Napokon^s 
antobiography  marks  his  desbe  to  divide  mankind 
into  two  classes, — ^his  friends  and  his  enemies ; — the 
fimner  of  whom  are  to  be  praised  and  vindicated; 
the  latter  to  be  vilified,  censured,  and  condemned, 
without  any  regard  to  truth,  justice,  or  consisteBcy. 
To  take  a  gross  example,  he  stoutly  affinned,  that 
the  treasures  which  were  removed  firom  Paris  in 
April  1814^  and  carried  to  Orleans,  were  seised  and 
divided  by  the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers,^*-Tak 
kyrand,  Mettemich,  Hardenberg,  and  Castlerei^ ; 
and  that  the  money  thus  seiied  induded  the  mar- 
riage*portion  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa.*    Had 


*  See  Dr  O'M  eua's  Voice  from  St  Helena,  who  aeems  himaelf  If 
have  been  startled  at  the  enormity  of  the  fiction.  What  makes  it  yet 
more  extravagant  is,  that  Napoleon^s  will  disposes  of  a  part  of  that 
very  treasure,  as  if  it  were  itill  in  tlie  hands  of  Mai  is  Louisa.    . 
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this  story  been  true,  it  would  have  presented  Napo- 
leon  with  a  very  simple  means  of  avenging  himself 
upon  Lord  Castlereagh,  by  putting  the  British  pub- 
lic in  possession  of  the  secret. 

It  is  no.less  remarkable,  thatNapoleon, though  him^ 
self  d  soldier  and  a  distinguished  one,  could  never  al- 
low a  tribute  of  candid  praise  to  the  troops  and  gene^ 
ralsbywhomhewassuccessivelybpposed.  Inmentioii* 
ing  his  victories,  he  frequently  bestows  commenda-- 
tion  upon  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  Tanqfushed^^ 
This  was  an  additional  and  more  delicate  mode  of 
praising  himself  and  his  own  troops,  by  whom  these* 
enemies  were  overthrown.    But  he  never  allows  any 
merit  to  those  by  whom  he  Was  defeated  in  turn.  He' 
professes  never  to  have  seen  the  Prussian  troops  be-~ 
have  well  save  at  Jena,  or  the  Russians  but  at  AufU 
teirlitz.    Those  armies  of  the  same  nations,  which  he 
lioth  saw  and  felt  in  the  campaigns  of  181SS  and  1818^^ 
and  before  whom  he  made  such  disastrous  retreats  as' 
those  of  Moscow  and  Leipnc,  were,  aooording  to  fair 
expressions,  mere  canaille. 

In  the  same  manner,  when  he  details  an  action  in' 
which  he  triumphed,  he  is  sure  to  boast,  like  the  old 
Grecian,  (very  justly  perhaps,)  that  in  this  Fortune' 
hi^l  no  share ;  while  his  defisats  are  entirely  and 
exclusively  attributed  to  the  rage  of  the  elements^ 
the  combination  of  some  most  extraordinary  and  un- 


expected  circumstances,  the  failure  of  some  of  his 
Ueiileiiaiits  or  Mareschals,  or,  finally,  the  obsd- 
nmj  of  the  general  opposed,  who,  by  mete  cKnt  of 
stupidity,  blundered  into  success  through  drcam- 
staaoea  wUdi  dMnild  have  insured  bis  min. 

In  a  word,  from  one  end  of  Niqwleon'^s  wcAs  to 
the  other,  ho  has  scarcely  allowed  himadf  to  be 
gdl^  of  a  angle  fiiult  «r  a  ringfo  felly,  exeeptii^ef 
that  kind,  wUeh,  arising  flmn  an  oTer  confidence 
and  gesMwsity,  men  secretly  daim  as  merits,  while 
dwy  affisct  to  gtre  them  up  as  matters  of  censure.  If 
we  credit  his  own  word,  we  must  bdieve  Imn  to  have 
been  a  Cndtkes  and  impeccable  bring.  If  we  do  not, 
WW  must  sethhn  down  as  one  that,  where  his  own  re- 
pnisrion  was  concerned,  told  his  story  with  a  total 
dkregard  to  candour  and  tmth. 

Pcriiapa  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  same  iadif' 
finenoe  t»  trudi,  whi^  induced  Napoleon  to  seceiTe 
wto  hiafiironr  those  FrendioflBcers  who  btoke  their 
paiDlwby  escape  b&m  Eng^d.  This,  he  alleged^ 
he  did  by  way  of  retaliation,  the  Brittsh  gvreaaomt 
having,  as  he  pretended,  followed  a  sioMlar  Kne  of 
osMhset.  ThedeanoeniUse,inpeintenhct;bBtif 
it  wese  tnst,  it  ferau  no  vpohgy  for  a  8o>v«rngn  and 
a  giuenl  osuntenandn^  a  lifeadl>  of  honour  in  a  gee- 
tkanMi  rind  a  soldief .  The  French  oflieera  lAo  Ite- 
rated' themeeliws  by  snth  means,  were  not  the  less 
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dishonoured  men^  and  unfit  to  bear  command  in  the 
army  of  France,  though  they  could  have  pointed 
with  taruth  to  similar  examjdes  of  infamy  in  England. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  Napo- 
leon s  deceptive  system,  and  i^  his  determination^  at 
all  events,  to  place  himself  under  the  roost  fiivour- 
able  light  to  the  beholders,  is  his  attempt  to  repre- 
sent himself  as  the  friend  and  protector  of  liberal  and 
free  principles.  He  had  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
liberty  in  France — he  had  pertsecuted  as  ideohigisti 
all  who  cherished  its  memory — ^he  had  boasted  him- 
self the  restorer  of  mcmarchical  government— >tht 
war  between  the  Constitutionalists  and  him,  covered, 
aft^  the  return  from  Elba,  by  a  hollow  truce,  had 
been  renewed,  and  the  liberalists  had  expelled  him 
from  the  capital — he  had  left  in  his  Testament,  the 
appellation  of  traitor  with  La  Fayette,  one  of  theis 
earliest,  most  devoted,  and  most  sinoere  cbi«&*->yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this  constant  opposition  to  the 
party  which  professes  most  to  be  guided  by  them,  be 
has  ventured  to  represeni  himself  as  a  friend  of  liberal 
ideas  I  He  has  done  so,  and  lie  has  been  believed 

There  is  but  one  explanabon  of  this.  The  firieads 
of  revoluiion  are  upon  prindide  ^  eBcndea  of  an* 
cient  and  established  governments*— Napoleon  be- 
came the  opponent  of  the  estabUshed  power*  fimn 
circumstances ;  not  becwme  he  dbputed  the  chavacter 
of  their  government,  but  because  they  would  not  ad- 
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mit  him  into  their  circle ;  and  though  there  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  any  real  connexion  betwixt  his  sys- 
tem and  that  of  the  Liberalists,  yet  both  had  the 
same  opponents,  and  each  loved  in  the  other  the 
enemy  of  their  enemies.     It  was  the   business  of 
Napoleon  in  his  latter  days,  to  procure,  if  profes- 
fti(Mi8  could  gain  it,  the  sympathy  and  good  opinion 
of  any  or  every  class  of  politicians ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  could  not  be  indifferent  to  those  to  whom 
he  made  advances,  to  number  among  their  disciples, 
even  in  the  twelfth  hour,  the  name  of  Napoleon. 
It  resembled  what  sometimes  happens  in  the  Catholic 
church,  when  a  wealthy  and  powerful  sinner  on  his 
death-bed  receives  the  absolution  of  the  church  on 
easy  terms,  and  dies  after  a  life  spent  in  licentious 
courses,  wrapt  up  in  the  mantle,  and  girded  with  the 
cord,  of  some  order  of  unusual  strictness.    Napoleon 
living  a  despot  and  a  conqueror,  has  had  his  memory 
oonaecrated  and  held  up  to  admiration  by  men,  who 
tenn  themselves  emphatically  the  friends  of  freedom. 
The  faults  of  Buonaparte,  we  conclude  as  we 
commenced,  were  rather  those  of  the  sovereign  and 
politician,  than  of  the  individual.    Wisely  is  it  writ- 
ten»  that  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  our- 
■elves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.     It  was  the  in<»- 
diiiate  fiirce  of  amlntion  which  made  him  the  scourge 
of  Euiope;  it  was  his  efforts  to  disguise  that  selfish 
jnrindple^  that  made  him  combine  fraud  with  force, 

15 
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and  establish  a  regular  system  for  deceiving  those 
whom  he  could  not  subdue.  Had  his  natural  dispo« 
sition  been  coldly  cruel,  like  that  of  Octavius,  or 
had  he  given  way  to  the  warmth  of  his  temper, 
like  other  despots,  his  private  history,  as  well  as: 
that  of  his  campaigns,  must  have  been  written  in 
letters  of  Uood.  If,  instead  of  asserting  that  he 
never  comi^itted  a  crime,  he  had  limited  his  self- 
eulogy  to  asserting,  that  in  attaining  and  wielding 
supreme  pcjwer,  he  had  resisted  the  temptiation  to 
commit  matty,  he  could  not  have  been  contradicted. 
And  this  is  no  small  praise. 

His  system  of  government  was  false  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  comprehended  the  slavery  of  France,  and 
aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  the  world.  But  to  the 
former  he  did  much  to  requite  them  for  the  jewel  of 
which  he  robbed  them.  He  gave  them  a  regular  go- 
vernment, schools,  institutions,  courts  of  justice,  and 
a  pode  of  laws.  In  Italy,  his  rule  was  equally  splen- 
did and  beneficial.  The  good  effects  which  arose  to 
other  countries  from  his  reign  and  character,  begin 
also  to  be  felt,  though  unquestionably  they  are  not 
of  the  kind  which  he  intended  to  produce.  His  in- 
vasions, tending  to  reconcile  the  discords  which  exist- 
ed in  many  states  between  the  governors  and  govern- 
ed, by  teaching  them  to  unite  together  against  a 
common  enemy,  have  gone  far  to  loosen  the  feudal 
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jokc^  to  enlighten  tbe  mind  both  of  prince  and  peo- 
ple, and  have  led  to  many  admirable  results,  which 
wQl  not  be  the  less  durably  advantageous,  that  they 
hare  arisen,  and  are  arising,  slowly,  and  without  con- 
teat 

In  dosing  the  Life  of  Napoleon  BaoxAPABTs, 
we  are  called  upon  to  observe,  that  he  was  a  man  tried 
m  the  two  extremities,  of  the  most  exalted  power  and 
the  meet  ineffabk  calamity ;  and  if  he  oocasionsUj 
appeared  presumptuous  when  supported  by  the  armed 
finree  of  half  a  wodd,  or  unreasonably  querulous  when 
imprisoned  within  the  narrow  Umits  of  St  Helena,  it 
is  scarcely  within  the  capadty  of  those  whose  steps 
have  never  led  them  beyond  the  middle  path  of  life, 
Id  estimate  either  the  strength  of  the  temptations  to 
whidi  he  yielded,  or  the  force  of  mind  which  he  op- 
posed to  those  which  he  was  aUe  to  resist. 
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It  mAy  be  added  to  the  meagre  aceoont  gifen  m  tim  taly 
that  NapdeoB,  though  only  a  yoadi  of  twontjwfiittr,  waa,  oar 
hia  Betnm  to  Conica  m  1793,  steeply  iawcltnd  in  Hm  pcdMei 
ofthatiiland*  For  aome  time  he  hdd  tiie  aami  aoinae  nHfe 
faiaTenerated  ralati\re,  Faoii,  who,  atruek  with  hiaeaily  talenla 
and  mode  of  ezprewlon,  prononneed  hfan  to  bdong  to  Aioaei 
dMoaeten  whom  Phitarch  reootda.  Ahont  ihe  aame  Um^ 
another  remarkable  peraon,  the  wdUknown  atataman  Ooaa> 
Poaao  de  Borgo,  waa  dfaCmgiiiabed  aa  a  vUng  charaaler  in 
the  aame  iaUmd.  He  waa  Ae  relation,  and  origiaa%  tii^ 
friend  and  companion,  of  Ni^leon,  and  enjoyed,  ISe  kfan^! 
great  eanaideration  amoiig  hia  eonntrymen;  Wfat  whan  aivfl 
dinenaions  arose,  the  friendahip  between  the  two  lehtifit 
waa  broken  off.  Poaao  de  Boi^  who  already  held  an  jlutf 
portant  sitaation  in  the  eomnmnity  of  Coraica,  a^Ubend  tH 
PaoIL  Napoleon  embnuseddiai  aide  whidieapooaad  tie  eanar 
of  the  Fi>enchRepabllGan  party.  He  WMlil  Ai*AnieIJaJiiJ* 
teB8nt^G<dondiofaT^gfanAitor^NationidGnard.  TheOo^^ 
lonelof  thetame  regiment  entertained  di£Eferent  political  aen- 
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: «  ■■-"•:  .^>  y.iiin?  assistant;  and  upon  one  occasion. 

^.  ■  •  •«  -.^  a  {ort  or  the  regiment  which  adhered  to 

.    .  :.,:-;  '..  y'li  iijs  ci#iiiinaiicling-offictrr  and  the  rett. 

.■:  ' ...  «  -%  .-. ...sh.  .'.c  WrtS  cn>:a-ed  in  others,  until  the  party 

c:  P....  '\r.  i::;!]j  superior,  Napoleon  was  solemnly  banished 

f:or..  ':. «  -.iriu-  island. 

Hi  i.Mjvs  blamed  Pozzo  de  Borgo  for  having  been  active 
in  pr.v:.r..-:j  his  i-xile  ;  and  with  the  strong  Jove  of  revenge 
mhwh  >*.i-i  to  mark  his  country,  never,  amongst  30  mauv 
inifKTunt  affairs  as  afterwards  required  his  attention,  forsot 
hii  frtiJ  with  his  early  rival.     Wherever  France  obtained 
in  tMpnileiioy,  an  abode  there  became  dangerous  to  the  object 
ci  Napi^lfon's  hatred  ;  to  avoid  which,  Pozzo  de  Borgo  was 
eonpelled  to  retreat  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  until  at 
lasi  he  could  only  find  shelter  in  England.     But  the  fate  of 
thcff  two  early  acquaintances  seemed  strongly  connected  and 
intfrwcvcn.    As  Najwleon  began  to  lose  ground,  the  fortunes 
of  hi*  relative  appeared  to  advance,  and  honours  and  advan- 
tage! droppid  ujwn  him,  in  proportion   to  Napoleon's  de- 
icent  from  cmim  nci*.    It  was  tven  his  remarkable  destiny  to 
have,  from  his  influence  in  the  Russian  councils,  no  small 
ibare  in  dtcidinp;  upon  the  destiny  of  his  powerful  persecu- 
tur.   When  the  councils  of  the  allies  were  wavering  respect- 
ing the  n.arch  to  Paris,  it  was  the  arguments  of  Count  Pozzo 
de  Bor-jo  which  supportetl  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  re- 
Mkltttion  to  adopt  that  decisive  measure. 

In  the  ttnie  volume  (III.  p.  30.)  mention  is  made  of  a 

"  fnall  Jacobin  publication  (by  Buonaparte,)  called  Le  Sou- 

fitrdt  Beuuaiire,  a  political  dialogue  between  Murat  and  a 

Fcderatf,  or  Girondist,  in  which  the  latter  is  overwhelmed 

md  silenced  by  the  arguments  and  eloquence  of  the  friends  of 

ihf  people-"   Tbis  is  an  inaccurate  account  of  the  Souper  de 

fermcaire,  of  which  the  editor  had  not  been  able  to  find  a 

co^.   It  btt  been  since  republished,  and  is  of  a  tenor  con- 

nderaUy  ^fiferent  from  what  is  above  described.  Murat,  for 

example,  it  not  >  personage  in  the  dialogue.  The  scene  is  laid 
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at  the  period  when  the  Federalists  were  making  head  against 
the  Jacohin  government  in  several  of  the  towns  of  France, 
and  particularly  in  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  The  date  is  89th 
Jaly>  1793.     The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows  :— 

A  miscellaneous  party  is  supposed  to  meet  at  a  table  d'hdte 
at  Beaucaire^  during  the  last  day  of  the  great  fair  held  at  that 
place.  The  company  consists  of  a  military  man^  being  the 
author  himself,  two  merchants  of  Marseilles^  a  native  of  Nis- 
mes^  and  an  artisan  of  Montpellier.  They  fall  naturally  into 
a  train  of  conversation  concerning  the  probable  issue  of  the 
dvil  war.  The  Marseillaise^  who  have  just  learned  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  their  countrymen's  attack  upon  Avignon^  from  whidi 
they  had  been  driven  by  the  Jacobins^  after  holding  it  for  a 
short  time>  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  257^)  are  inquisitive  to  know  the 
state  of  the  army  of  the  democrats^  under  Cartaux ;  and  the 
information  which  they  receive  from  the  young  soldier,  is  of 
a  nature  to  strike  them  with  apprehension. 

The  Soldier.  '*  The  army  of  Cartaux  was  four  thousand 
men  strong  when  it  assaulted  Avignon^  (then  occupied  by  the 
Marseillaise  army ;)  it  now  amounts  to  six  thousand^  and 
within  four  days  will  reach  ten  thousand  men.  It  has  never 
been  repulsed  from  Avignon^  since  it  never  made  a  formal  at- 
tack ;  the  troops  only  manoeuvred  about  the  place^  in  order 
to  ascertain  where  an  attempt  to  force  the  gates^  by  means  of 
petards^  might  be  made  to  advantage ;  a  few  cannon  were 
fired^  to  try  the  courage  of  the  garrison^  and  it  was  then  no» 
cessary  to  draw  back  to  the  camp,  to  combine  the  attack  for 
the  next  morning.  The  Marseillaise  were  three  thousand  sijc 
hundred  men  ;  they  had  a  heavier  and  more  numerous  artil* 
lery^  and  yet  they  have  been  obliged  to  recross  the  Durance. 
That  surprises  you^  but  it  is  only  veteran  troops  who  can  en« 
dure  the  uncertain  events  of  a  siege.  We  were  masters  of  the 
Rhone,  of  Villeneuve,  and  of  the  open  country ;  we  had  in* 
tercepted  all  their  communications.  They  were  under  the 
necessity  of  evacuating  the  town,  (Avignon,)  were  pursued  by 
the  cavalry,  and  lost  many  prisoners,  and  two  guns." 

The  Marseillaise  endeavour  to  contrast  these  bad  newt 
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wilh  what  they  had  to  expect  from  the  propoaed  exertions  of 
their  dtyi  in  recruiting  their  army  with  new  levies  and  with 
heavy  cannon.  But  the  young  officer  proceeds  in  a  profes- 
•ional  manner  to  show  the  inferiority  of  18  and  24  pounders 
to  field-artillery,  when  armiea  were  to  engage  in  the  fields  the 
tuperior  skill  of  regular  artillery-men  in  serving  the  guns, 
the  advantages  poweaaed  by  the  disciplined  soldiers  of  Cir« 
tauxj  over  the  raw  recruits  which  Marseilles  might  call  into 
the  field,  and  the  want  of  means  of  subsistence  in  the  city  in 
case  of  a  dose  siege. 

The  MarseiUaiB,  in  reply,  plays  the  part  usually  ascribed 
to  the  inlerlocotor,  in  this  species  of  dialogue,  who  combili 
the  opinions  favoured  by  the  author.     He  proposes  variou 
achemea  of  deCenoe,  one  aflcr  another,  the  weakness  of  whkh 
ia  easily  exposed  by  bia  victorious  antagonist.   He  points  oat 
to  them,  that  then  was  the  utmost  folly  in  the  extronityof 
reaistanoe,  and  that  the  MarseiUaise  possessed  no  mesni 
which  could  ultimately  lead  to  success.     ''  Your  army,"  he 
aaid,  *'  will  be  composed  of  all  the  wealthy  and  well-ediict- 
led  of  your  city,  for  the  Sans  Culottes  will  readily  ton 
against  you.  Xhua,  you  will  expose  the  flower  of  youryoatb, 
aocnatomcd  to  hold  the  commercial  balance  of  the  Meditent- 
■ean,  and  to  enrich  their  country  by  mercantile  specnlatiou, 
by  confronting  them  with  veteran  soldiers^  who  have  been 
dyed  a  hundred  times  in  the  blood  of  the  furious  aristocnt 
and  fiefodouB  Prusaian.    Let  poor  countries  fight  to  thebst 
ttlvcmity .    The  native  of  Vevarais,  of  the  Cevennes,  of  Cor- 
aea,  may  expose  himself  without  fear  to  the  event  of  bsttle. 
If  be  gun  the  fight,  he  has  attained  his  purpose— if  he  loseSi 
hs  IB  in  no  worse  situation  than  before  for  making  peace. 
But  you— if  fOtt  lose  a  battle^  the  fruit  of  a  thousand  years 
oCfrtigoe,  of  kbonr,  of  frugality,  of  good  fortune,  become  the 
picy  of  the  soldier." 

In  this  tone  the  discussion  proceeds,  until  the  Marseillaise 
mcrdiaiits,  driten  out  of  the  field  of  dispute^  are  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  that  submission  is  the  best  chance  they  have 
•d  cacaping  destruction.   They  agree  to  recommend  it  to  their 
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countrymen^  tAd  tzett  Um  young  icddier  with  a  few  bottlet  of 
duumpagne^  in  gnrtefol  aflknofwkdgment>  that  he  had  heen 
at  the  tnmhk  to  ekar  up  tiieir  ideaa  on  the  eiil]r|cet« 

From  this  analysts  the  reader  will  peroeiTe  that  nothing 
can  be  more  inaceurate  tiian  to  term  the  Savper  d§Beoueaif4 
a  Jaootnn  pamphlet,  although  it  is  unquestioBably  written  la 
urge  the  Federaliats  to  submit  to  their  inevitable  fiite^  and 
STcrt  exferemity  by  doing  so  in  time.  The  work  is  entiniy 
firee  from  all  the  exaggerated  and  cant  language  of  the  day. 
There  is  no  mention  of  Ubaty^  equaUty^  or  fraternity  of  thi 
ril^ta  of  mattr^no  abatract  discwssion  of  politieal  prinoipleB» 
Tlie  whole  merits  of  the  dispute  betwixt  Fsiia  and  the  ddi* 
paitaentaaie  hurried  over  with  little  or  no  aigument  Bwh 
iMiparte  urges  the  Marseillaise  to  submission,  not  because  the 
pfeinciplea  which  dictated  their  insonection  were  enoneoai» 
hut  beeaoaa  they  had  not  means  to  maintain  sneeessftd  f<a* 
aiatanoe;  not  because  thcj  had  been  eonfrUed  by  the  Jaott* 
bins  Sn  aigmnenti  but  because  th^  weteunequal  to  the  task 
of  ooakendtng  with  them  by  foiue.  Hotwithsttading>  thsM* 
Hase,  what  lassid  in  the  texty  from  anonBoua  iHAaination  ol 
thonatmie  ef  this  publieation»  thene  is  nothing  in  itineonsistM 
antiirithrNapeleon'aowii  aecountof  the  origin  Of  the  wurtti 
thai  it  ivas  writtctt  undet  the  assmned  eharaetee  of  aJaeo* 
liin»  with  the  frkndlf  intentioii  of  ooniinoing  thaOirtmdiala 
tliat  liiisf  wene  ohooidng  an  unfit  time  lor  insoneetioD,  and 
attempti^ltinahopaKesii^Bsaaner.  (VoL  III.  p.  SI.)  Nai 
Tortheless^  enai  tha  eolour  of  hia  Tiasrd  disgusted  the  anthpst 
OB  roeoUeedon*  Ho  ealkd  in  and  destroyed  every  oopy  of  th* 
ftiyier  di  UsaneaJm  which  oouki  be  found,  so  that  only  oHe 
viemained,  from  vthk^  the  reprint  of  Monsieur  FneoudEO  has 
been  executed* 

The  iSEpiiper  ds  JBeatwain  is  written  in  a  dry,  dispassioii* 
ate,  and  constrained  style ;  but  there  is  another  and  eaiiier 
work  of  Napoleon's  youth,  which  is  much  more  worthy  of 
coBuasinoratioD>  as  indicatiTe  of  the  tempee  of  the  man. 
Thit  was  his  Letter  to  M-  Matteo  Buttafeoo,  one  ef  Oie 
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dcpmiei  for  Conic*  to  the  National  Assembly.  The  hit* 
toiy  of  the  work  is  given  hy  M.  J.  B.  Joly,  printer  at  Dde, 
by  whom  one  copy  has  been  carefully  preserved,  corrected  bf 
tbe  author  in  two  places^  and  bearing  to  be  his  giflu  Bvo- 
Mparte  caused  an  hundred  and  fifty  copies  to  be  thrown  off 
and  sent  to  Corsica.  At  the  same  time.  Napoleon  meditated 
other  literary  labours.  He  was  then  a  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
quartered  at  Auxonne,  and  had  composed  a  work,  wliidi 
might  form  two  volumes,  on  the  political,  dvil,  and  nuHtirj 
history  of  Corsica.  He  invited  Monsieur  Joly  to  visit  him 
at  Auxonne,  with  a  view  to  print  and  publish  diis  woik.  He 
came,  and  found  the  future  Emperor  in  a  naked  bamck 
lOom,  the  sole  furniture  of  which  consisted  of  a  wetehedbed 
without  curtains,  a  table  placed  in  the  embrasure  of  a  win- 
dow, loaded  with  books  snd  papers,  and  two  chairs.  Hii 
brother  Louis,  whom  he  was  teaching  mathematics^  lay  on  a 
wretched  mattress,  in  an  adjoining  closet.  Monsieur  Joly 
and  the  author  agreed  on  the  price  of  the  impreasion  <^  the 
book,  but  Ni^)Qleon  was  at  the  time  in  uncertainty  whedier 
he  was  to  remain  at  Auxonne  or  not  Shcnrtly  after,  he  nu 
ordered  to  Toulon,  where  his  extraordinary  career  first  eon* 
manoed.  The  work  on  Corsica  was  never  printed,  nor  htta 
trace  of  it  been  discovered.  Monsieur  Joly,  naturally  desi- 
roiiB  of  preserving  every  recollection  of  this  interview  widi 
the  future  conqueror  of  nations,  in  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  a  Grub-street  authcn',  mentions  that  the  derieal  diCH 
and  ornaments  of  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  whose  offiet 
had  been  just  suppressed,  were  deposited  with  Napolcm  by 
the  other  officers.  He  showed  them  to  his  visitor,  i^td  ^loke 
of  the  ceremonies  of  religion  without  indecency,  yet  also 
without  respect.  "  If  you  have  not  heard  mass  to-day,  I 
can  say  it  to  you,"  was  his  expression  to  Monsieur  Joly. 

The  Letter  to  fiuttafoco  is  a  diatribe  against  that  Corsi- 
can  nobleman,  who  had  been,  during  the  wars  with  Frano^ 
the  Ariend  of  the  latter  nation,  and  the  opponent  of  the  libfr- 
tics  of  his  country.    He  had  been,  of  course,  the  enemy  of 
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the  family  of  Paoli^  to  which  Napoleon  at  this  time  (winter 
1790)  was  warmly  attached.  We  have  preserved  the  compo« 
sition  entire^  hecause^  thongh  the  matter  he  uninteresting, 
the  rough  and  vivid  style  of  invective  is  singularly  character- 
istic of  the  fiery  youth,  whose  hosom  one  of  his  teachers  com* 
juired  to  a  volcano  surcharged  with  molten  granite,  which 
It  poured  forth  in  torrents,  whenever  his  passions  were  ex« 
cited. 


Letter  ofNapeikxm  Buonaparte  to  M.  Matteo  Buttajbeo,  Bom 
puiy  from  Corsica  to  the  National  Aeeembfy. 

.  From  Boni^Euno  to  Cape  Corso,  from  Ajacdo  to  Bastia, 
there  is  one  chorus  of  imprecations  against  yon.  Tour 
friends  keep  out  of  sight,  your  relations  disown  you,  and 
even  the  man  of  reflection,  who  does  not  allow  himself  to  be 
swayed  by  popular  opinion,  is,  fbr  once,  led  away  by  the  ge- 
neral effervescence. 

But  what  have  you  done  ?  What  are  the  crimes  to  justify 
such  universal  indignation,  such  complete  desertion  ?  This, 
sir,  is  what  I  wish  to  inquire  into,  in  the  course  of  a  little 
discussion  with  you. 

The  history  of  your  life,  since  the  time,  at  least,  when  yea' 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs,  is  well  known.  Its 
principal  features  are  drawn  in  letters  of  blood.  Still,  how-* 
ever,  there  are  details  comparatively  unknown.  In  these  I 
may  be  mistaken ;  but  I  reckon  upon  your  indulgence,  and 
hope  for  information  from  you. 

After  having  entered  the  service  of  France,  you  returned 
to  see  your  relations ;  you  fbimd  the  tyrants  vanquished,  the 
national  government  established,  and  the  Corsicans,  entirdy 
governed  by  noble  sentiments,  vying  with  each  other  in  dafly 
sacrifices  for  the  prosperity  of  the  state.    You  did  not  allow 
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yownelf  to  be  leduced  by  the  genoral  oitfauiAm  ;  &rftn 
that,  you  looked  with  nothing  but  pity  im  the  iwnieiMkil 
stuff  about  country^  liberty^  indepeDdenoe,  and  oonatitatioo, 
which  had  got  into  the  heads  of  our  meaneat  peaaanta.  Beep 
reflection  had  taught  you  to  set  a  propetTalne  en  tboae  axtt- 
fidal  sentiments,  the  nudntenanee  of  which  ia  A  genend  etiL 
In  facif  the  peasant  must  be  tsvight  to  mind  Ua  vori^  sad 
not  pUy  the  hero^  if  it  is  wished  that  he  ahovdd  not  stsni^ 
that  he  should  bring  up  his  family,  and  pay  respect  to  andio- 
rity.  As  to  those  who  are  called,  by  their  rank  and  fi»tan^  to 
occupy  stations  of  power,  they  cannot  long  remain  aneh  dnpa 
aa  to  sscrifioe  their  comforts  and  eonaidefatibn  in  ioeiety  ftr 
a  mere  chimera,  or  stoop  to  pay  oooit  to  a  eobhler^  thatlhej 
may  at  last  play  the  part  of  firutus.  Still,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary for  your  designs  that  you  should  gain  the  ftfdor  sf 
Faoli,  you  had  to  dissemble ;— Ji'L  Paoli  besiig  iha  oentaeef 
sll  the  movements  of  the  poUticsl  body«  We  ahall  adnit 
that  he  had  talent— even  a  certain  degree  of  gpenina;  hehaii 
in  a  short  time;,  placed  the  afihirs  of  the  ialand  on  a  gni 
footing ;  he  had  founded  a  university^  in  wbieh,  ftr  dn 
first  time,  perhaps,  since  the  creation,  the  seienoea  wbieh  aa 
useful  f(N:  the  developement  of  reason  were  taoght  amng  anr 
mountains.  He  had  established  a  foundery  for  eannniypap* 
der-mills,  and  fortifications,  which  increased  the  means  sf 
defence ;  he  had  formed  harbours,  which,  while  thej  eneo^i 
raged  ccmimerce,  improved  agriculture;  he  had|Cnatids 
navy,  which  protected  our  ccnnmunicatkm  with  odwr 
tdes,  while  it  iiijured  our  enemies.  AU  these 
in  their  infancy,  were  a  mere  presage  of  what  he  ena  dey 
might  have  done.  Union,  peace,  and  liberty^  aeeoMd  d» 
precursors  of  national  prosperity,  had  not  a  govermnant^  IB 
organised,  and  pUced  on  an  unsound  basis,  affinrded  atiU  atter 
indications  of  the  misfortunes  which  were  to  happoi,  and  of 
the  total  ruin  into  which  everything  was  to  hUL 

M.  Paoli  had  dreamed  of  being  a  Solon,  but  had  been  m- 
successful  in  his  imitation.  He  had  placed  everyddng  in  the 
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(hands  of  the  people  or  Uidr  ri^esentativeiy  ao  thai  it 
impossible  even  to  exist  without  pleaaiDg  them.  A  etrange 
error !  wbieb  {daces  uinler  the  coatnil  of  %  brutal  and  mer- 
cepary  plc^ian^  the  man  who  alose^  by  hia  eclueatioiiy  hia  H- 
lustirious  bjrih,  and  his  fortune^  is  formed  for  governing.  In 
the  long  run,  so  palpable  a  d^eU^on  of  reason  oannot  fidl 
to  ibring  09  the  min  ai^  diasolationof  the  hodjifpoUdc^  ater 
having  espoied  It  to  every  ^naaiea  of  auf^ing. 

You  suoe^eded  to  your  vish.  M.^  Faali*  eo9Stantly;  sos- 
rounded  by  eathusiaalic  and  hotrheaded  peraona^  never  imap 
gined  that  Ihesee  could  be  any  oAer  paasioa  than  the  dtv«» 
tioA  to  UbeTty  and  iBdependenoe*  Finding  that  you  hal 
Bim»  kx\mkdfft  jof  Franoe,  he  did  not  Irouble  hinuelf  to  do 
oAore  than  take  your  own  vord  ism  your  moral  prindplea* 
He  got  yo^appohnted  to  treat  at  VersaiBea  re^eting  the  aob 
cpnmipdalJQn  which  wiia  neg^Ktiatiag  wader  the  medJation  «f 
Uuit  fsabinet  !!«  de  Choiaeu]  aaw  yim^  and  knev  you.; 
ipind^of  ac^tainatampareqieedilyi^piiedated.  Jn  a  short 
tme,  in  place  of  being  the  r^pcesentative  of  a  free  people^ 
you  transfixrmed  jraurself  into  the  clerk  of  a  minister  ;  you 
^mii^unicated  to  him  Uie  iiiatnicti<«8,  the  plans,  the  aaoreta 
of  the  calnnet  of  Corsioa* 

This  eonduct,  which  ia  considered  here  as  base  and  atK»» 
cious,  appears  ta  me  quite  natural ;  but  thia  ia  because^'  in  d} 
aorta  of  affiurs,  we  shoaJd  underatand  one  another,  and  raaaon 
with  coolness. 

'The  prude  cenausea  die  ooquette,  and  ia  laug^ied  athy  har 
in  return  ;-^t^i8)(  in  a  lew  words,  ia  your  hiatory.  The  man 
of  princifde  judges  you  harahly,  bot  you  do  no^  believe  thai 
there  is  a  man  of  prindple.  The  onmmon  people^  who  ava 
always  led  away  by  vnrtoona  demagogues,  cannot  be  appro* 
ciated  by  you,  wh»  do  not  believe  in  virtue.  Ton  cannol 
be  condemned  but  by  your  ovm  principles,  like  a  aiminal  by 
the  laws ;  but  those  who  know  the  refinement  of  your  prin* 
ciples,  find  nothing  in  your  eondnrt  bat  what  ia  very  afaak 
pie.    Hiis  brings  ua  bade,  then,  to  what  we  have  alveady 
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Mid,  that,  in  all  sorts  of  affkirs,  the  first  thing  requisite  is  to 
ODderstand  one  another,  and  then  argue  coolly.  Yoa  szesho 
protected  hy  a  sort  of  sub-defence,  not  less  efifectnal,  for  yoa 
do  not  aspire  to  the  reputation  of  a  Cato  or  a  Catinat.  It  u 
sufficient  for  you  to  resemble  a  certain  dass;  and,  among 
this  certain  class,  it  is  agreed  that  he  who  may  get  money, 
and  does  not  profit  by  the  opportunity,  is  a  ninny ;  £ar  money 
procures  all  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  the  pleaauraa  of  asnie 
are  the  only  pleasures.  Now,  M.  de  Choisenl,  who  was  Toy 
liberal,  made  it  impossible  fiv  yon  to  resist  him— particakrly 
as  your  ridiculous  country  paid  you  for  your  aervlcea,  aoooRt 
ing  to  her  laughable  custom,  by  the  honour  of  aerving  bar. 

The  treaty  of  Compiegne  being  concluded,  M.  de  Cbauvdin 
and  twenty-four  battalions  landed  on  our  shorea.  M.  de 
Choiseul,  to  whom  the  celerity  of  the  expedition  was  oiost 
important,  had  uneasiness  on  the  suliject,  which,  in  his  con- 
fidential communications,  he  could  not  di^^oiae  from  yon. 
You  suggested  that  he  should  send  you  there  with  a  few 
millions.  As  Philip  took  cities  with  his  Mule,  yon  pumniiBd 
to  make  everything  yield  to  him  without  <^pontiflo.  Ko 
sooner  said  than  done, — and  there  you  are,  lecroMUig  the 
sea,  throwing  off  the  mask,  and,  with  money  and  yonr  eon* 
mission  in  your  hand,  opening  negotiations  with  tluiae  whom 
you  thought  would  be  most  easily  gained  o?er. 

Never  imsgining  that  a  Corsican  could  prefer  himself  to  hii 
country,  the  Cabinet  of  Corsica  had  intrusted  you  with  her  m- 
terests.  Never  dreaming,  for  your  part,  that  any  man  woiiU 
not  prefer  money  and  himself  to  his  country,  yon  sold  your- 
self and  hoped  to  buy  every  body.  Profound  moralist  ai 
you  were,  you  knew  how  much  the  enthusiasm  of  each  in- 
dividual  was  worth ;  some  pounds  of  gold,  more  or  ifWp 
fbrmed,  in  your  eyes,  all  the  shades  which  divenrify  chane* 
ters. 

You  were  mistaken,  however: — the  weak-minded  woe 
certainly  shaken,  but  they  were  terrified  by  the  honiUe 
idea  of  mangling  the  bosom  of  their  country.  They  thon^t 
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they  saw  their  fathers,  their  brothers,  their  friends,  who 
perished  in  defending  her,  raise  their  heads  from  the  tomb  to 
load  them  with  curses.  These  ridiculous  prejudices  were 
strong  enough  to  stop  you  in  your  career ;  you  lamented  ha- 
ving to  do  with  a  people  so  childish  in  its  notions.  But,  sir, 
this  refinement  of  sentiment  is  not  bestowed  on  the  multi« 
tude ;  and,  therefore,  they  Uve  in  poverty  and  wretchedness  ;- 
while  a  man  who  has  got  proper  notions,  if  circumstances  ia« 
vour  him  ever  so  Httle,  knows  the  way  to  rise  very  speedily. 
This  is  pretty  exactly  the  moral  of  your  story. 

When  you  made  your  report  of  the  obstacles  which  pre* 
vented  you  from  realising  your  promises,  you  proposed  that, 
the  Royal  Corsican  r^ment  should  b^  brought.  You  hoped 
that  its  example  would  enlighten  our  too  simple  and  honest 
peasants,  and  accustom  them  to  things  to  which  they  felt  so 
much  repugnance,  fiut  what  happened  ?  Did  not  Rossi, 
Marengo,  and  some  other  madmen,  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  regiment  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  officers  in  a  body  pro* 
tested,  by  an  authentic  writing,  that  they  would  throw  ii|^ 
their  commissions,  sooner  than  violate  their  oaths,  or  their 
duties,  which  were  still  more  sacred  ? 

You  thus  found  yourself  reduced  to  stand  alone  as  an  ex- 
ample  to  others.  Without  being  disconcerted,  at  the  head  of 
a  few  friends  and  a  French  detachment,  you  threw  yourself 
into  Vescovato ;  but  the  terrible  Clement  *  unkennelled  you 
from  thence.  You  retired  upon  Bastia  with  your  compa* 
nions  in  adventure.   This  little  afiair  was  not  much  to  your 


«  Clement  Paoli,  elder  brother  of  the  General,  a  good  loldieTf  an  excelkmt 
citizen,  a  real  philosopher.  At  the  he^ttadxig  of  an  action  he  could  not  bring  him." 
self  to  engage  in  personal  combat ;  he  gave  his  orders  with  the  sangfroid  ndikh 
diaracteiises  the  good  officer.  But  he  no  sooner  saw  his  men  begin  to  fidl»tluHi 
he  seised  his  arms  with  a  convulsive  movement  of  indignation,  and  made  use  of 
them,  exclaiming—*'  Unjust  men !  why  break  down  the  barriers  of  nature? 
why  must  you  be  memies  of  your  country  ?" 

Austere  in  his  manners,  simple  in  his  habits,  he  has  always  lived  retired.  It 
was  only  in  great  emeigendes  that  he  came  forward  to  give  his  opinion,  which 
was  very  seldom  departed  from. 
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Atdit ;  your  hoitse,  and  those  of  your  anociates.  Were  bunt. 
But,  in  a  place  of  lafety,  you  laughed  at  these  impotent  «f< 
lofts* 

People  here  charge  you  with  having  cD^teaVonred  to  arm 
the  Royal  Corricanaag^stthdr  brethren.  They  alsorwidito 
impeach  your  courage,  from  the  small  resistanoe  ytnL  made  at 
Vescorato.    There  is  little  foundation  for  these  aocasatkiB ; 
fiir  the  first  was  an  immediate  consequence  of  yoiir  pngeeti^ 
indeed  one  of  your  means  of  executing  them  ;  and,  as  we  hsfe 
already  proved  that  your  conduct  was  perfectly  simple  add  na- 
tural, iUs  incidental  charge  goes  for  nothing.  Astoyoidrwutt 
of  courage,  I  do  not  see  how  this  is  settled  by  the  actiotfof 
Vescorato :  You  did  not  go  there  with  the  seritfus  pofposecf 
fighting,  but  fbr  the  sake  of  encouraging,  by  yloar  example^ 
those  who  were  warering  in  the  opposite  party.    And  alter 
all,  what  right  has  any  one  to  require  that  you  shomld  hsie 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  fruits  of  two  years'  good  oondiul, 
by  being  shot  like  a  common  soldier?    But  you  must  have 
fl^lt  a  good  deal,  say  some  folks,  on  seeing  your  own  hoae^ 
and  those  of  your  friends,  become  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Good 
God !   when  will  narrow-minded  pe(^le  give  over  tryfaig  Is 
judge  of  everything  ?  Tour  letting  your  house  be  bomty  pot 
M.  de  Choiseul  under  the  necessity  c^  indemnifying  yoo*  Xx- 
perieace  proved  the  accuracy  of  your  calculations  ;  yoa  n» 
ved  much  more  than  the  value  of  what  you  lost.    To  be  sae 
you  are  accused  of  having  kept  all  to  yourself,  and  of  having 
given  nothing  but  a  trifle  to  the  poor  creatures  whom  yoa 
had  seduced.    In  order  to  justify  your  having  acted  in  this 
way,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  if  you  could  do  it  with 
perfect  safety.  Now,  the  poor  people  who  were  so  dependeat 
OB  your  protection,  were  neither  in  a  condition  to  demand  Mh 
titution,  nor  even  to  understand  very  dearly  the  iqjnitide 
which  was  done  them.    They  could  not  become  nalocmtenl^ 
and  rebel  against  your  authority  ;  being  held  in  deteatitiMi 
by  their  countrymen,  their  return  to  their  former  sentiments 
could  no  longer  be  held  as  sincere.    It  was  then  very  natnnii 
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tbat,  when  t  £enr  tbounnd  crowns  thus  ctme  in  your  mty, 
you  AoM  not  kt  ^lem  «ut  of  your  hands ;— -to  have  done 
BO  would  haye  been  diesdng  yourself. 

The  Fmcfaj  beaten  in  spite  of  their  gold^  their  oommis- 
aiona^  the  discipine  of  their  numerous  battalions,  the  ae* 
tirity  of  their  sqmdnms,  the  sldll  d  their  artillerymen^— 
defeated  at  LaPenta^  yescovtalo^  LorettO!,  San-Nicolai,  Borgo 
Barbaggio^  Oiefeta^--*enti«nohed  tiiemflelvee^  excessively  dlii' 
heartened*  Winter,  the  time  of  their  repose,  was  fbr  you. 
Sir,  a  period  of  the  gwatest  labour;  and  if  you  could  not 
IriuBiph  oTer  the  obethiaey  of  pnsftidiees  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  you  fonad  means  to  seduce  some  of 
then  chieft,  whom  you  succeeded,  thou^with  some  difficulty; 
in  bringing  to  a;  right  way  of  thinking.  This,  along  with 
the  thirty  battalions  whom  M.  de  Vaux  brought  with  him 
the  fbttowing.  i^ring,  tooed  Corsica  to  yield  to  the  yoke, 
and  4rofre  Paeli  and  the  greaitest  fanatics  into  banishment. 

Otm  portioi  of  the  patriots  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their 
indepcBdeiioe,  anodier  h»d  fled  fi'om  a  hmd  of  proscription; 
and  which,  fimn  that  time,  was  a  hideous  den  of  tyrants.  But 
a  9Eeat  number  could  neither  die  nor  take  flight ;  they  became 
the  objecta  of  perseeutiGn.  Minds,  whom  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  corrupt,  were  of  such  a  stamp,  that  the  empire 
of  the  French  could  only  be  established  on  their  totdi  destruo* 
tion.  Alas  I  this  {dan  waa  but  too  punetuaUyexeented.  Smne 
perished,  victims  of  crimes  ugnstly  imputed  to  them ;  otherr, 
betrayed  by  their  own  hospitality,  and  by  dieir  own  eonfl- 
deuce,  expiated  on  the  scaffi>ld  the  sighs  and  tears  into  which 
they  had  been  surprised  by  dissimuhtion.  A  great  number, 
crowded  by  Narbonnfi-Frkbelor  into  the  town  of  Toulon> 
poisoned  by  unwholesome  feoc^  tortured  by  their  chains,  and 
sinking  under  the  most  barbarous  treatment,  lived  a  short 
time  in  their  misery,  merdy  to  see  death  slowly  approadiing. 
—0  God,  witness  of  their  innocence,  why  didst  Uiou  not  be- 
eaa»  their  avenger ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  cal«mity,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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credit ;  your  housej  and  those  of  your  mocUtes^  Were  bunt. 
Butj  in  a  place  of  nfbty^  you  laughed  tt  thne  impotent  ef- 
forti. 

People  here  charge  you  with  ha?iiig  cndeairoined  to  arm 
the  Royal  Corricans  against  their  brethren,  lli^  alaor  wlikto 
impeach  your  courage^  from  the  imall  redstanoe  ytfa  mafleat 
VeBcovato.  There  is  little  foundation  fbr  these  aeduatkH; 
fbr  the  first  was  an  immediate  eonieqnence  atjmtt  fo^Bftit 
indeed  one  of  your  means  of  executing  them  ;  aild,  M  we  hm 
already  proved  that  your  conduct  was  perfectly  afrnpleead  »• 
tnral^  this  incidental  charge  goes  for  nothing.  AetoyOtoHim 
of  courage^  I  do  not  see  how  this  is  settled  by  the  aotlotf  if 
Vescovato :  You  did  not  go  there  with  the  seritfiu  po^pMscf 
fightings  but  for  the  sake  of  encouraging,  by  faor  eum^ 
those  who  were  wavering  in  the  opposite  party.  And  ite 
all>  what  right  has  any  one  to  require  that  yoa  elKnildlBm 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  fruits  of  two  years'  good  eontali 
by  being  shot  like  a  common  soldier?  But  you  Hniilkpe 
ftlt  a  good  deal,  say  some  folks,  on  seeing  your  own  bowb 
and  those  of  your  fHends,  become  a  prey  to  the  flumett  Good 
God !  when  will  narrow-minded  people  give  over  tryligto 
judge  of  everything  ?  Your  letting  your  house  be  bunnity  pit 
M.  de  Choiseul  under  the  necessity  of  indemnifying  yoo.  Ifr 
perience  proved  the  accuracy  of  your  calculations  ;  yoa  icbb* 
ved  much  more  than  the  value  of  what  you  lost.  *ro  be  lan 
you  are  accused  of  having  kept  all  to  yourself^  and  of  hiffag 
given  nothing  but  a  trifle  to  the  poor  creatures  wham  yn 
had  seduced.  In  order  to  justify  your  having  acted  in  tidi 
way,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  if  you  could  do  It  with 
perfect  safety.  Now,  the  poor  people  who  were  so  tlgmfwif^ 
on  your  protection,  were  neither  in  a  conditkm  to  «i»«>f«J  Mh 
titution,  nor  even  to  understand  very  clearly  the  i^joilioe 
which  was  done  them.  They  could  not  beoonae 
and  rebel  against  your  authority ;  being  held  in 
by  their  countrymen,  their  return  to  their  former  sentfanerii 
could  no  longer  be  held  as  sincere.    It  was  thenf  very  nstonl 
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tbat^  when  a  few  tbounnd  crowns  thtti  c«me  in  your  my, 
yon  AsfM  not  fcit  dMin  •ut  of  your  hands  ;-«*to  have  done 
•a  would  have  been  cheating  yoursctf. 

The  BicBcfaj  beaten  in  spite  of  thdr  gold,  their  oommis« 
sBQO%  the  dJBCsipBng  of  th^  numerous  battalions,  the  ao« 
iMtf  ti  their  squadnms,  the  skfll  of  their  artillerymen,— ^ 
defeated  at  LaPeota,  YcBcoralo,  Loretto^  San-Nicolai,  Borgo 
Barfaaggk),  01etta,--*entfeiMhed  ibemeelves,  excessively  dlM 
baartcBed.  Winter,  the  time  of  their  lepose,  was  fbr  you, 
{Ur,  a  period  of  the  greatest  labour;  and  if  you  could  not 
tomuBidi  over  the  obsthiacy  of  prejudices  so  deeply  rooted  in 
tbe  nxindB  of  die  people,  you  foinid  means  to  seduce  some  of 
ihefaB  ehicfii,  whoni  you  succeeded,  thou^  with  some  difficulty; 
ia^baJnging  to  •  right  way  of  thinking.  This,  along  witii 
the  thirty  battalions  whom  M.  de  Vaux  brought  with  him 
the  fbBawing  spring,  forced  Corsica  to  yield  to  the  yoke, 
anddftoire  Faeliand  the  greatest  fanatics  into  banishment. 

dtte  partiott  of  tbe  patriots  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their 
indepatdoBoe,  JDsodier  had  fled  from  a  land  of  proscription^ 
aid  whkh>  finom  that  time,  wis  a  hideous  den  of  tyrants.  But 
anKttBumber  could  neither  die  nor  take  flight ;  they  became 
tiNiobjecta of  peneeutien.  Minds,  whom  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  corrupt,  were  of  such  a  stamp,  that  the  empire 
oi  the  French  oonld  only  be  established  on  their  totid  destruc- 
tiso*  Alas  i  this  jdan  wia  but  too  punctually  exeeuted.  Some 
perished,  victims  of  crimes  unjustiy  imputed  to  them ;  othera, 
betrayed  by  their  own  hospitality,  and  by  their  own  tonfi- 
denee^  expiated  on  the  scafibld  the  sighs  and  tears  into  which 
they  had  been  surprised  by  dissimulation.  A  great  number, 
ercFwded  by  NarbonBBt>Fridzeler  into  the  town  of  Toulon-, 
poisoned  by  unwholesome  iood,  tortured  by  their  chains,  and 
sinking  under  the  nmst  barbarous  treatment,  lived  a  short 
timch  in  their  misery,  merely  to  see  death  slowly  approadiihg. 
—0  God,  witness  of  their  innocence,  why  didst  thou  not  be^i 
ecHne  their  avenger ! 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  calamity,  in  the  midst  of  the 


tnAh;  your  hoax, and  tboMof  yonr  MMcil 
But,  ia  «  pbec  of  «aftty,  you  landed  tt  t\u 

People  here  charge  you  wttb  lUTliig  mdc 
the  Rcyal  Corncana  agaioat  their  brethreo,  1 
impeach  your  courage,  from  the  tmall  mlMa: 
Tescovato.  There  ii  little  fbuDdatioti  tat  th 
fbr  the  firat  waa  an  immediate  eoiiieqnence  i 
indeed  one  of  your  meaos  of  executing  then; 
aireailr  proved  that  your  conduct  tna  perfbcti; 
tural,  this  incidental  chuge  goes  for  nothing, 
of  courage,  I  do  not  lee  how  thii  is  aeitled 
Tescorato;  Yon  did  not  go  therewith  flie  M 
fighting,  but  for  the  take  of  enconragmg,  b] 
those  vho  were  wavering  in  the  oppoclte  pa 
all,  wliat  light  has  any  one  to  require  that  ] 
run  the  riak  of  losing  the  fruits  of  two  yeui 
by  being  shot  like  a  common  soldier?  But 
Alt  a  good  deal,  say  some  folks,  on  seeing  y 
and  thue  of  your  friends,  become  a  prey  to  tl 
God !  when  will  narrow-minded  peopk  ^v 
judge  of  everything?  Tour  letting  youi  houi 
M.  de  Chmsenl  under  the  necessity  oF  indemnl 
pericBce  proved  the  accuracy  of  your  ealeuUti 
ved  much  more  than  the  value  of  what  yon  k 
you  are  accused  of  having  kept  all  to  yonndf 
nothing  but  a  trifle  to  the  poor  creati 
had  Eeduced.  In  order  to  Justify  your  havii 
way,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  if  you  a 
perfect  aafety.  Now,  the  poor  people  who  wei 
on  your  protection,  were  neither  in  a  conditioa 
titution,  nor  even  to  understand  very  clearl 
which  vas  done  tbem.  They  could  not  beeOH 
and  rebel  against  your  authority ;  being  held 
by  their  countrymen,  their  return  to  thar  fan 
could  no  longer  be  held  as  sincere.    It  ma  the 
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tbat>  when  a  few  thounnd  croMms  that  c«me  in  your  iny, 
yon  AmAd  not  kt  dMBi  •ut  of  your  hands  ;-«*to  have  done 
•a  would  Ibave  becit  cheadog  yoursctf. 
.  The  BicBcfaj  beaten  in  spite  of  thdr  gold>  their  commii« 
«on%  the  discsipBne  of  th^  numerous  battalions,  the  ao« 
iMtf  ti  their  squadrons^  the  skill  of  their  artillerymen,— ^ 
dafeatedat LaPenta,  YcBcoralo, L<frettOi» San-Nioc^,  Borgo 
Barbaggio^^  01etta,-«»eBtf«iMhed  themselves,  excessively  dis^t 
luartcBed.  'Winter,  the  time  of  their  lepose,  was  for  you, 
{Ur,  a  period  of  the  greatest  labour;  and  if  you  could  not 
tomuBidi  over  the  obsthiacy  of  prejtidices  so  deeply  rooted  in 
tltt  mfaidB  of  liie  people,  you  foimd  means  to  seduce  some  of 
ihoii  dncfii,  whom  you  succeeded,  thou^  with  some  difficulty; 
ift^bsEingiDg  to  •  right  way  of  thinking.  This,  along  witii 
the  thirty  battalions  whom  M.  de  Vaux  brought  with  him 
the  fbBawing  spring,  forced  Corsica  to  yield  to  the  yoke, 
andidftoire  Faaliand  the  greatest  fanatics  into  banishment 

dtta  partioMr  of  tbe  patriots  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their 
indepcBdoBoe,  another  had  fled  from  a  land  of  proscription,' 
aid  which,.  fiEwa  that  time,  was  a  hideous  den  of  tyrants.  But 
anKtt  number  could  neither  die  nor  take  flight ;  they  became 
tiwi  objects  of  persecution.  Minds,  whom  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  corrupt,  were  of  such  a  stamp,  that  the  empirs 
ol  the  French  oonld  only  be  established  on  thdr  totid  destruc- 
tm*  iJaal  this  jdan  was  but  too  punctually  exeeuted.  Some 
perished,  victims  of  crimes  nigustly  imputed  to  them  ;  others^ 
betrayed  by  their  own  hospitality,  and  by  their  own  tonfi- 
dence^  expiated  on:  the  scaffold  the  sighs  and  tears  into  which 
they  had  been  surprised  by  dissimuhition.  A  great  number, 
crowded  by  NarbonBBt>FridzelBr  into  the  town  of  Toulon-, 
poisoned  by  unwholesome  food,  tortured  by  thdr  chains,  and 
sinking^  undtir  the  nmst  barbarous  treatment,  lived  a  short 
timchin.their  misery,  merely  to  see  death  riowly  approadiing. 
—0  God,  witness  of  their  innocence,  why  didst  ^ou  not  beii 
e<»Be  their  avenger ! 

In  the  midst  of  Ais  general  calamity,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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Mdit ;  your  house,  and  those  of  your  attocUtes,  Were  bunt. 
Batj  in  a  place  of  nfety^  you  laughed  «t  thcte  impotctit  ef- 
Ibrti. 

People  here  charge  you  with  having  endesVoiired  to  itm 
the  Royal  Condcans  against  their  brethren.  Theyalatfirlikto 
nnpeach  your  courage^  from  the  imall  redatanoe  y(m  madeit 
Veteorato.  There  ii  little  foundation  for  these  tociuatkai; 
ftr  the  first  was  an  immediate  eonaequence  of  yoiir  pn^jaelib 
indeed  one  of  your  means  of  executing  them ;  miid,  as  mt  fane 
already  proved  that  your  conduct  was  perfectly  rfwiplff^ffj  »• 
tural,  this  incidental  charge  goes  for  nothing.  Aatoyotonitt 
of  courage,  I  do  not  see  how  this  is  settled  by  ^h»  aotlotf  if 
Vescovato:  You  did  not  go  there  with  the  serioiu  pu^^flf 
fitting,  but  for  the  sake  of  encouraging,  by  yVrar  ekam^ 
ihoee  who  were  wavering  in  the  opposite  party.  And  ite 
all,  what  right  has  any  one  to  require  that  you  dunddtam 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  fruits  of  tw6  years'  good  eoniaBl, 
by  being  shot  like  a  common  soldier?  But  you  BHUtfape 
ftlt  a  good  deal,  say  some  folks,  on  seeing  your'  own  bowb 
and  those  of  your  friends,  become  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Good 
God!  when  will  narrow-minded  people  give  over  tryisgto 
judge  of  everything  ?  Your  letting  your  house  be  bamt^  pst 
M.  de  Choiseul  under  the  necessity  of  indemnifying  yoiL  Ifr 
perience  proved  the  accuracy  of  your  calcnlationa  ;  you  nod- 
ved  much  more  than  the  value  of  what  you  lost.  To  be  isn 
you  are  accused  of  having  kept  all  to  yourself,  and  of  hsfisg 
given  nothing  but  a  trifle  to  the  poor  creatures  whom  yn 
had  seduced.  In  order  to  justify  your  having  acted  in  tfaii 
way,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  if  you  could  do  It  wiA 
perfect  safety.  Now,  the  poor  people  who  were  so 
on  your  protection,  were  neither  in  a  eondition  to 
tStution,  nor  even  to  understand  very  clearly  the  iqJuCitt 
which  was  done  them.  They  could  not  become  malooiilenk^ 
and  rebel  against  your  authority ;  being  held  in  defesttfioa 
by  their  countrymen,  their  return  to  their  former  sentimenti 
could  no  longer  be  held  as  sincere.    It  was  thent  very  natonl 
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tlwl)  wben  »  Uw  ihounnd  giowim  thni  came  in  7<nir  my, 
JOB  AmU  HOt  kt  then  Mt  sf  youi  hmdi  ;-Ho  hive  dou 
MrmaUhavB  beat  diesUiig  Toundf. 

Ibe  Pnach,  beMeo  in  spite  af  their  gold,  their  cemmi*- 
«an^  the  diacq£iie  of  tLeir  nvmenMU  battalions,  the  M^- 
tfri^  ti  their  squadnnu,  the  skill  tf  their  artillerTmen,— 
dtCektod  at  La  Pent*,  VeacoMo,  Lotetto,  San-Nicolai,  Vacga 
Barbiggki,  Oletu.,— entntiched  tbemselTes,  ta.<xmiidj  fflH 
iMBitCMd.  WintcT]  the  time  of  their  repoK,  was  fbr  yon, 
Sb,  a  period  nf  the  greatest  labour ;  and  if  you  could  not 
MdMBiA  vnt  the  obadnacy  of  pr^jndicet  so  deeply  rooted  In 
iIk  Bun^  at  the  people,  you  fbsnd  meaai  to  seduce  some  of 
abait  ehiafii,  whom  yoa  ncaeeded,  though  with  some  difficulty, 
ia  iatoffog  to  m  ligbt  way  of  tbhdui^.  This,  along  irith 
Aa  thirty  battaHons  whom  M.  de  Vanx  brought  with  him 
the  ftHtwing  ^ling,  forced  Ciwaiea  to  yield  to  the  yoke, 
and  4nwe  PaoU  and  the  greatest  fanaties  into  banishment. 

QM  jmHtm  of  tbe  patriots  had  died  in  the  deftnce  of  their 
Ind^Mdane,  anoliier  had  fled  from  a  land  of  proscripticm, 
aadwhieh,  ftoHtbot  time,  was  a  hideeus  den  of  tyrants.  But 
sSKatBumberconld  neither  die  nor  takeflight;  they  became 
tteol^eBtBef  penenitioii.  Minds,  whom  it  bad  been  found 
impoaaitde  to  ccompt,  were  of  such  a  stamp,  that  the  empire 
ai  Ao  French  mold  only  be  established  on  their  total  destmc- 
twn.  Alaal  this  i^aawa*  but  too  punctually  aceeutcd.  Some 
pushed,  rictiminforimesnqjnstly  imputed  to  them;  otherii 
bctnyed  by  their  own  hospitality,  and  by  tbeiT  own  Oonfl- 
dence,  expiated  oa  the  acafibid  the  sigbs  and  tears  into  which 
ihey  had  been  sut^ised  by  dissimulation.  A  great  number, 
(xawded  fay  NaibonB^Fridaelsr  into  the  town  of  Toulon, 
peboned  l^  unwholMome  tbod,  tortured  by  their  chains,  end 
sinltHm  under  the  dhmC  barbarona  treatment,  lived  a  short 
time  in  their  misery,  merdy  to  see  tteath  slowly  approodiing. 
— O  God,  witness  of  theit  innocence,  why  didst  thou  not  be^ 
ewne  thflir  avenger  1 

In  the  midst  of  An  general  calamity,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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eredit ;  your  housej  and  those  of  your  Bstociates^  were  bunt. 
Butj  in  a  place  of  nfety^  you  laughed  ftt  these  impotent  ef> 
forti. 

People  here  charge  you  with  ha?iiig  eDdteaVoured  to  arm 

the  Royal  Corncans  against  their  brethren,  they  alaor  wlik  to 

impeach  your  courage^  from  the  small  resistance  ydd  madest 

VeBcovato.    There  is  little  foundation  for  these  tusduatfans ; 

fbr  the  first  was  an  immediate  eonieqaence  atyodt  ^iiiq|icti. 

indeed  one  of  your  means  of  executing  them  ;  antd^  u  Wcf  lliie 

already  proved  that  your  conduct  was  perfectly  aimpleufd  dtp 

tnral^  this  incidental  charge  goes  for  nothing.  As  to  yoMrr  iMnt 

of  courage^  I  do  not  see  how  this  is  settled  by  the  iMtiottif 

Vescovato :  You  did  not  go  there  with  the  Beritfoa  pnfpoieflf 

fightings  but  for  the  sake  of  encouraging^  by  yloiiir  tf*^*"pg| 

those  who  were  wavering  in  the  opposite  party.     Aiid  tte 

all>  what  right  has  any  one  to  require  that  you  ahoidd  hm 

run  the  risk  of  losing  the  fruits  of  two  years'  good  eondMl, 

by  being  shot  like  a  common  soldier?    Bat  you  Hmatkpe 

ftit  a  good  deal^  say  some  folks^  on  seeing  your  own  bowb 

and  those  of  your  friends^  become  a  prey  to  the  <*%mctT  Goad 

God !   when  will  narrow-minded  people  give  over  Iryli^lo 

judge  of  everything  ?  Your  letting  your  house  be  biiint»  pit 

M.  de  Choiseul  under  the  necessity  c^  indemnifying  yoo.  Ifr 

perience  proved  the  accuracy  of  your  calculations  ;  yoa  icbb* 

ved  much  more  than  the  value  of  what  you  lost.    To  be  mn 

you  are  accused  of  having  kept  all  to  yourself^  and  of  hsfii|| 

given  nothing  but  a  trifle  to  the  poor  creatures  whom  yn 

had  seduced.    In  order  to  justify  your  having  acted  in  tfaii 

way>  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  if  you  could  do  It  wiA 

perfect  safety.  Now>  the  poor  people  who  were  so 

on  your  protection^  were  neither  in  a  condition  to  demaiiA  i 

titntion>  nor  even  to  understand  very  clearly  the  iqjnitto 

which  was  done  them.    They  could  not  beconae 

and  rebel  against  your  authority ;  being  hdd  in 

by  their  countrymen^  their  return  to  their  former  sentinienti 

eould  no  longer  be  held  as  sincere.    It  was  then'  very  nttonl 
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tbat>  when  a  few  thounnd  croMms  that  c«me  in  your  my, 
yon  AoM  Bot  kit  dMin  •ut  of  your  hands  ;-*to  have  done 
•a  wonldlbave  becit  cheating  yoursctf. 

Hie  BeoigIij  beaten  in  spite  ef  thdr  gM,  their  commis« 
mgata^  the  discsipBne  of  th^  numerous  battalicms,  the  ao« 
iMtf  ti  their  squadnms,  the  skill  of  their  artillerymen^—^ 
defeatalat  LaPenta^  YcscoTalo,  Lcretto^  San-Nioc^,  Borgo 
Barhaggk),  01etta^--*entf«iMhed  ibemeelves,  excessivdy  dlM 
iuartcaed.  Winter^  the  time  of  their  repose,  was  fbr  you, 
Sir,  a  period  of  the  greatest  labour;  and  if  you  could  not 
tomuBidi  over  the  obstinacy  of  prejtidices  so  deeply  rooted  in 
tltt  amidB  of  liie  people,  you  foinid  means  to  seduce  some  of 
iheiE  ehicfry  whom  you  succeeded,  thou^  with  some  difficulty^ 
iavbringing  to  •  right  way  of  thinking.  This,  along  witii 
the  thirty  battalions  whom  M.  de  Vaux  brought  with  him 
the  fiiBiWing.  spring,  forced  Corsica  to  yield  to  the  yoke, 
andiAroire  Faoliand  the  greatest  fanatics  into  banishment 

dtte  psrtioMr  of  tbe  patriots  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their 
indepoKknoe,  jmodier  had  fled  from  a  hmd  of  proscription, 
aid  whnh,  finom  that  time,  was  a  hideous  den  of  tyrants.  But 
anKStBumber  could  neither  die  nor  take  flight ;  they  became 
tiwi- objects  of  persecution.  Minds,  whom  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  corrupt,  were  of  such  a  stamp,  that  the  empire 
iA  the  French  eonld  only  be  established  on  their  totid  destruc- 
t&so*  iilsai  this  jdan  was  but  too  punctually  exeented.  Some 
perished,  victims  of  crimes  nigustly  imputed  to  them ;  otherr, 
betrayed,  by  their  own  hospitality,  and  by  their  own  Confi- 
daneev  ei^iafeed  on  the  scaffold  the  sighs  and  tears  into  which 
they  hid  been  surprised  by  dissimulation.  A  great  number, 
crowded,  by  Narbonofi-Fridzeler  into  the  town  of  Toulon-, 
pelsoned  by  unwholesome  food,  tortured  by  their  chains,  and 
wnhiiig^  undeir  the  nmst  barbarous  treatment,  lived  a  short 
timihiA.their  misery,  merely  to  see  death  slowly  approadiihg. 
«*-0  God,  witness  of  their  innocence,  why  didst  tiiou  not  be^ 
come  their  avenger ! 

In  the  midst  of  Ais  general  calamity,  in  the  midst  of  the 


TcMOvato.  There  U  little  finmdatkm  ft 
Or  iha  fint  wu  u  immediate  aatae^aa 
indeed  one  of  7oar  meant  of  exeevtiiig  ft) 
■Iread;  proved  that  jonr  eandnct  wu  peri 
tural,  AIb  Inddental  cht^  goe«  fiiT  nofU 
of  coorage,  I  do  not  lee  how  tbi«  h  sett 
Veacorato ;  You  did  not  go  there  with  tli 
fluting,  but  for  the  Rake  of  encormging 
tlioae  who  were  waTering  in  the  oppoiitt 
all,  what  light  hai  any  one  to  require  th 
ran  the  risk  of  losing  the  traits  of  two  ] 
by  heing  ihot  like  a  common  Boldier?  ] 
ffelt  a  good  deal,  say  some  folks,  on  seein 
and  those  of  your  friends,  become  a  prey  i 
God  I  when  wiU  nsiTow-minded  people 
jtidge  of  everything  ?  Tour  letting  your  } 
M.  de  Chtnienl  under  the  neceadty  Of  inde 
perieaceprored  the  accuracy  of  your  calcu 
Ted  much  more  than  thevalueof  what  yo 
yon  are  accused  of  having  kept  all  to  youi 
given  nothing  but  a  trifle  to  the  poor  a 
had  seduced.  In  order  to  justify  your  h 
way,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inquire  if  yo 
oeifect  aafetv.  Now,  the  ooor  oeoole  who 
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grotni  and  Uuneatatkma  of  thii  imfbrtiiiiate  people,  yon, 
howeyer,  began  to  eigoy  the  Sniit  of  your  UKnm-4Knioiin, 
dignities,  pensions,  all  were  showeied  upon  you*  Your  pra- 
perity  would  have  advanced  still  more  rapidly,  had  not  Dn 
Barri  overthrown  M.  de  Choiseol,  and  depiived  you  of  apio- 
tector,  who  duly  appreciated  your  services,  lliia  blow  did 
not  discourage  you ;  you  turned  your  attention  to  Uie  k* 
rmujf;  you  merdy  felt  the  necessity  of  greater  assidiiitf. 
This  flattered  the  persona  in  office,  your  aerrioes  were  so  no- 
torious. All  your  wishes  were  granted.  Not  content  with  the 
lake  of  Biguglia,  you  demanded  a  part  of  the  lands  of  msny 
communities.  Why,  it  is  said,  did  you  vnah  to  deprive  dm 
of  these  lands  ?  I  ask,  in  my  turn,  what  regard  ov^t  yoato 
have  for  a  nation,  by  whom  you  knew  yourself  to  be  de< 
tested? 

Your  favourite  project  was,  to  divide  the  iaiand  among  ten 
Barons.  How !  not  satisfied  with  having  asainted  in  faiffo% 
the  chains  with  which  your  country  was  bound,  yon  widied 
still  further  to  subject  her  to  the  absurd  feudal  govemmoit? 
But  I  commend  you  for  having  done  as  much  hann  to  Ibe 
Corsicana  as  you  possibly  could.  You  were  at  war  with  dm ; 
and,  in  war,  to  do  evil  for  one's  own  advantage,  is  a  flnt 
principle. 

But  let  us  pass  over  all  these  paltry  matters — ^let  us  cone 
to  the  present  moment,  and  conclude  a  letter,  whidi,  km 
ita  frightful  length,  cannot  fail  to  fatigue  you. 

The  state  of  afiairs  in  France  prognosticated  exttaosdiBsry 
events.  You  became  alarmed  to' the  efBsct  of  them  in  Cer^ 
sica.  The  same  madness  with  whreh  we  were  poasened  be* 
fore  the  war,  began,  to  your  great  scandal,  to  inftet  that 
amiable  people.  You  comprehended  the  consequenoes ;  fir, 
if  noUe  sentiments  were  to  gain  an  asoendeney  in  pnbile  o|a> 
nion,  you  would  become  no  better  than  a  traitor,  inatead  of 
being  a  man  of  prudence  and  good  sense.  What  waa  still 
worse,  if  ever  noble  sentiments  were  again  to  atir  the  blood 
of  our  ardent  countrymen,  and  if  ever  a  national  govemntRt 
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were  to  be  the  result  of  such  sentiments^  What  would  become 
of  you  ?  Your  own  conscience  then  began  to  terrify  you.. 
Restless^  however^  and  unhappy  as  you  were>  you  cUd  not- 
yield  to  your  conscience.  You  resolved  to  risk  everything  for 
everything — ^but  you  played  your  game  skilfully.  You  mar- 
ried^ to  strengthen  your  interest.  A  respectable  man,  who, 
relying  on  your  word^  bad  given  his  sister  to  your  nephew,^ 
found  himself  abused.  Your  nephew^  whose  patrimony  you. 
had  swallowed  up  in  order  to  increase  an  inheritance  which, 
was  to  have  been  his  own,  was  reduced  to  poverty >  with  a  nu« 
merous  family. 

Having  arranged  your  domestic  affairs,  you  cast  your  eyet^ 
over  the  country.    You  saw  it  smoking  with  the  blood  of  ita 
martyrs,  heaped  with  numerous  victims,  and,  at  every  step, 
inspiring  only  ideas  of  vengeance.    But  you  saw  the  ruffian 
soldier,  the  insolent  pettifogger,  the  greedy  tax-gathererj^ 
lord  it  without  contradiction ;  and  the  Corsicao,  groaning  un« 
der  the  weight  of  triple  chains,  neither  daring  to  think  of 
what  he  was,  nor  to  reflect  on  what  he  still  might  be.    Yoa 
said  to  yourself,  in  the  joy  of  your  heart,  ''  Things  go  on 
well,  and  the  only  thing  is  to  keep  them  so."   And  straight- 
way  you  leagued  yourself  with  the  soldier,  the  pettifogger, 
and  the  tax-gatherer.    The  only  point  now  to  be  attended  to 
was,  to  procure  deputies  who  should  be  animated  by  congie* 
nial  sentiments ;  for,  as  to  yourself,  you  could  never  suppose 
that  a  nation  which  was  your  enemy  would  choose  you  for 
her  representative.    But  you  necessarily  changed  your  opi-* 
nion,  when  the  letters  oi  convocation,  by  an  absurcUty  which 
was  perhaps  the  result  of  design,  determined  that  the  depu^ 
from  the  nobility  should  be  appointed  by  an  assembly  com« 
posed  of  only  twenty-two  persons.    All  that  was  necessary 
was  to  obtain  twelve  votes.    Your  associates  in  the  higher 
council  laboured  with  activity..    Threats,  promises,  caresses, 
money,  all  were  put  in  action.  You  succeeded.  Your  fiienda 
were  not  so  successful  among  the  Commons.    The  first  pre« 
sident  failed ;  and  two  men  of  exalted  ideas— the  one  the  son, 
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the  Imothcr^  the  nephew^  of  the  moii  zealous  defenden  of  tiie 
oMniDon  cause— the  other  a  person  who  had  aeeii  StontiDe 
and  Narbonne^  and  whose  mind  was  fiill  of  thie  horrid  actioDt 
he  had  seen^  whik  he  lamented  his  own  want  of  power  toop- 
poie  them  j^these  two  men  were  proclaimed  depntiee^  ind 
their  appointment  satisfied  the  wishes  of  the  natioD.  Tbe 
secfet  chagrin^  the  suppressed  rage,  whidi  w«re  eretymhae 
caused  by  your  appointment^  form  the  best  eulogy  on  thesldll 
of  your  Inanoeuvres^  and  the  influence  of  your  league. 

When  you  arriyed  at  Versailles^  you  were  a  sealoos  Boy- 
aHst*  When  you  now  arriyed  at  Fms,  you  sdnst  hsfe  bmd 
Iridi  much  conoernj  that  the  goyemment^  whioh  it  was  wished 
to  ctganise  upon  so  many  ruins,  was  ihe  sane  with  tkt 
ilhich>  in  our  country^  had  been  drowned  in  so  much  hM. 

ne  efforts  of  the  unprincipled  were  poweriess  ;  the  Mw 
constitution  being  admired  by  all  Europe,  and  haying  beoflne 
an  oligect  of  interest  to  every  thinking  beings  there  remaflwd 
fbt  you  but  one  resource,  lliis  was,  to  make  it  be  bdieied 
that  this  constitution  was  not  adapted  to  onr  island  ;  althosgfa 
h  was  exactly  tbe  same  with  that  which  had  produced  sadi 
good  effects,  and  which  it  cost  so  much  blood  to  deprive « 
of. 

AH  the  delegates  of  the  former  administration,  who  iaka« 
rally  entered  into  your  cabal,  seryed  you  with  the  seal  arwng 
flrom  personal  interest.  Memorials  were  written,  thesljset 
of  which  was  to  proye  how  adyantageous  for  us  was  the  erirt- 
ing  goyemment,  and  to  demonstrate  that  any  change  woidd 
be  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  nation.  At  this  time  the  dtj 
of  Ajaccio  obtained  some  knowledge  of  whai  was  godigeii. 
This  city  roused  herself,  formed  her  national  guard,  oigaaised 
her  committee.  This '  unexpected  incident  blanned  yon— 
ihe  fermentation  spread  in  all  directions.  Yoa  penroaded 
the  ministers,  over  whom  you  had  gained  some  aseendescy 
in  relation  to  the  afikirs  of  Corsica,  that  it  was  of  BBpertaaoe 
to  send  thither  your  i^ther-in*Iaw,  M.  Grafi^,  with  a  oen- 
mand ;  and  immediately  we  saw  M.  Gaffory,  a  worthy  pmeur- 
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•or  of  M.  Narlxknne,  endeavouring^  at  the  head  of  his  troops^ 
to  iBaintain  hj  force  that  tyrami j  whic^  his  late  father,  of 
^orions  memory,  had  resisted  and  conlMUided  by  hia  geniiui. 
Inn«imera1»Ie  Uund^ra  kft  no  room  for  eonoealing  your  fa- 
ther-in-law's mediocrity  of  talent ;  he  possessed  no  other  art 
but  that  of  making  himself  enemies.  The  peopb  rallied 
against  him  on  every  side.  In  this  imminont  danger  yoo.  lift* 
ed  up  your  eyes,  and  saw  Narbonae  J  Narbonne,  profidag  by 
a  moment  of  faTour,  had  laid  the  plan  of  estd)ltshing  finnlyy 
in  an  island  which  be  had  wasted  with  unheardoof  cruelty, 
the  despotism  which  oppressed  it*  You  laid  yeulr  heads  toge« 
ther ;  the  plan  was  determined  on ;  Are  thousand  men  re- 
ceived orders,  commissions  f  or -iacreasing  by  a  .battalion  the 
provincial  leginient  were  prepared ;  Kaxbonne  aet  omt.  This 
poor  nation,  unarmed  and  disheartened,  mthoot  hofie  and 
without  resource,  is  defivewd  into  the  hands  of  her  execu- 
tioner. 

O  unhappy  countrymen !  Oi  what  odions  treaehery  were 
you  to  be  the  victima !  Y<kl  would  not  percave  it  till  it  w«b 
too  late.  How  were  you,  without  arms,  to  vesist  ten  thou- 
sand men  ?  You  would  younelf^have  signed  the  act  of  your 
degradation ;  hope  vrould  have  been  extinguished ;  and  days 
of  unintermpted  misfortune  would  have  aucceeded.  JBman- 
eipated  France  would  have  looked  upon  you  with  oontenpt ; 
afflicted  Italy  with  indignation ;  and  Europe,  aatonisbed  at 
tlus  unexampled  degree  of  degradation,  would  have  e&ncei. 
from  her  annals  the  traits  whidii  do  honour  to  your  charac- 
ter. But  yonr  deputies  from  the  Commons  penetnited  tiie 
design,  and  informed  yoa  of  it  in  time.  A  kmg,  whose  paly 
wish  was  the  haf^aeas  of  his  people,  b^g  well  fnfonned  on 
the  siibjeet  by  M.  La  Fayette,  that  steady  friend  of  IMierty, 
iHssipated  1^  intrigiies  of  a  perfictious  minister,  who  was  oeiv 
taiidy  impelled  by  the  deore  of  vengeaenee  to  do  you  injury. 
Ajaodo  showed  resolution  in  her  address,  in  which  was  de- 
acnbed.with  such  energy  the  miserable  atate  to  wlneh  y<m 
were  reduced  by  the  most  oppressive  eff  gorermnents.    Bas- 
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tiiy  till  then  stupified  as  it  were,  awoke  at  the  sound  of  dan- 
ger^ and  took  up  anns  with  that  resolution  for  which  she  has 
been  always  distinguished.  Arena  came  from  Paris  to  Bs- 
lagne,  full  of  those  sentiments  which  lead  men  to  the  boldest 
enterprises.  "With  arms  in  one  hand,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  the  other,  he  made  the  public  enemies 
tremble.  Achilles  Meurate,  the  conqueror  of  Caprana,  who 
had  carried  desolation  as  far  as  Genoa,  and  who^  to  be  a  To* 
renne,  wanted  nothing  but  opportunity  and  a  more  extensive 
field,  reminded  his  companions  in  glory,  that  this  was  the 
time  to  acquire  additional  fame,-*that  their  country  in  danger 
had  need,  not  of  intrigues,  which  he  knew  nothing  about,  hat 
of  fire  and  sword.  At  the  sound  of  so  general  an  explosian, 
GaflEbry  returned  to  the  insignificance  from  which  he  had  been 
brought,  so  tnaM-propos,  by  intrigues ; — ^he  trembled  in  the 
fortress  of  Certe.  Narbonne  fied  from  Lyons^  to  hide  in 
Rome  his  shame,  and  his  infernal  projects.  A  few  days  afiexi 
wards  Corsica  is  imited  to  France,  Paoli  recalled  ;  and  in  an 
instant  the  prospect  changes,  and  opens  to  your  view  a  comae 
of  events  which  you  could  not  have  dared  to  hope  for. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  I  took  up  my  pen  to  defend  you; 
but  my  heart  revolts  against  so  uniform  a  system  of  tzeaaon 
and  atrocity.  What !  did  you,  a  son  of  the  same  country, 
never  feel  anything  for  her  ?  What !  did  your  heurt  expe* 
rience  no  emotion  at  the  sight  of  the  rocks,  the  trees;,  the 
houses,  the  spots  which  were  the  scenes  of  your  infant  amuse* 
ments  ?  When  you  came  into  the  world,  your  country  nou- 
rished you  with  her  fruits ;  when  you  came  to  the  years  of 
reason,  she  placed  her  hopes  in  you;  she  honoured  you  with 
her  confidence ;  she  said  to  you,  ''My  son,  you  see  tb^wxetchr 
ed  state  to  which  I  am  reduced  by  the  injustice  of  men  ;— 
through  my  native  vigour,  I  am  recovering  a  degree  of  strength 
which  promises  me  a  speedy  and  infallible  recovery  ;  but! 
am  again  threatened !  Fly,  my  son,  hasten  to  Versailles;  in* 
form  the  great  king  of  everything,  dissipate  his  mupidanu, 
request  his  fiiendsbip."  .    •      , .    . 
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Well !  a  little  gold  made  you  betray  her  confidence  ;  and 
forthwith^  for  a  little  gold^  you  were  seen,  like  a  parridde^ 
tearing  open  her  bosom.  Ab,  sir^  I  am  far  from  wishisg 
you  ill ;  but  there  is  an  avenging  conscience !  Your  couii« 
trymen^  to  whom  you  are  an  object  of  horror,  will  enlighten 
France  as  to  your  character.  The  wealth,  the  pensions,  the 
fruits  of  your  treasons,  will  be  taken  from  you.  In  the 
decrepitude  of  old  age  and  poverty,  in  the  frightful  solitude 
of  wickedness,  you  will  live  long  enough  to  become  a  prey  to 
the  torments  of  conscience.  The  father  will  point  you  out  to 
his  son,  the  master  to  his  pupil,  saying,  "  Young  peopIe> 
learn  to  respect  your  country,  virtue,  fidelity,  and  humanity.'! 

And  you,  respectable  and  unhappy  woman,  whose, youth^ 
beauty,  and  innocence  were  vilely  prostituted,  does  your  pure 
and  chaste  heart  beat  under  a  hand  so  criminal  ?  In  those 
moments  in  which  nature  gives  the  alarm  to  love,  when, 
withdrawn  from  the  chimeras  of  life,  unmingled  pleasures 
succeed  each  other  with  rapidity,  when  the  mind,  expanded 
by  the  fire  of  sentiment,  enjoys  only  the  pleasure  of  causing 
enjoyment,  and  feels  only  the  pleasure  of  exciting  feeling,^ 
in  those  moments  you  press  to  your  heart,  you  become  iden« 
tified  with  that  cold  and  selfish  man,  who  has  never  deviated 
from  his  character,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  sixty  years,  has 
never  known  anything  but  the  care  of  his  own  interest,  an 
instinctive  love  of  destruction,  the  most  infamous  avarice,  the 
base  pleasures  of  sense !  By  and  by,  the  glare  of  honours, 
the  trappings  of  riches,  will  disappear ;  you  will  be  loaded  with 
general  contempt.  WiU  you  seek,  in  the  bosom  of  him  who 
is  the  author  of  your  woes,  a  consolation  indispensable  to 
your  gentle  and  affectionate  mind  ?  Will  you  endeavour  to 
find  in  his  eyes  tears  to  mingle  with  yours  ?  Will  your  fail- 
ing hand,  placed  on  his  bosom,  seek  to  find  an  agitation  like 
that  in  your  own  ?  Alas,  if  you  surprise  him  in  tears,  they 
will  be  those  of  remorse ;  if  his  bosom  heave,  it  will  be  with 
the  convulsions  of  the  wic^tch,  who  dies  abhorring  nature, 
himself,  and  the  hand  that  guides  him* 
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O Lametk !  O  Bobafiexre !  O  Petion  OVoUiey!OMi- 
ml  O  BtnuiTe  I  O  B«illy !  O  La  Fayette !  this  it  the 
wlioJbns  Unseat  bioMclf  by  your  Kde!  Droj^piiig with 
U»  blood  of  bis  bzelhren:,  stained  by  ercry  sort  of  vice,  he 
pmenta  bimself  wiib  eoDfidence  in  tbe  dreas  ctf  a  gcMss^ 
tlM  reward  of  bis  crimes !  He  dares  to  call  himself  the  ic« 
pnaealatiTe  of  the  nation— be  wbo  sold  bes— and  you  anftr 
it !  He  dares  to  raise  hia  eyesp  and  listen  to  your  disoame^ 
andyonsoffierit!  la  it  the  voice  of  the  people  that  seat  hn? 
He  nerer  bad  more  than  the  voice  of  twdye^oUea.  ^jacoc^ 
Pitisj  andaiostof  tbe  districts^  have  done  thftt  t»  bis  effiflr 
wUdi  they  would  have  been  very  glad  to  do  to  biapenoo. 

But  yon,  wbe  are  indneed,  by  the  errmr  of  the  naeoieiit,  or 
pedwpa  teaoporaay  abases^  to  oppose  any  fredh  ebanges,  niQ 
ya«  lokrate  a  traitor  ?  a  man  wbo,  under  the  cool  exterioitf 
%  man  of  sense,  conceala  tbeavidity  of  a  laoqaey  ?  ]  csBMt 
hugiDe  it.  Ton  will  be  the  first  to  drive  him  away  with  %• 
iMBiBy>  as  soon  as  yon  are  aware  of  the  strii^  ef  atmdtitt 
af  which  be  has  been  the  author. 
I  have  the  bonour>  &c. 

BuovAVAm. 

fftm  Mfr  chad  at  MilleU^ 
S34  Jmmu^j  Vtar  8. 
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DSSC£NT  OP  THE  FRENCH  IN  SOUTH  WALSS, 
UNDER  GENERAL  TATFL 

Wa  have  found  some  eurioua  particulars  req[»eetiBg  IViie'i 
descent  in  the  Memoirs  of  Theobald  Wdfe  Tone,  one  of  the 
unfortunate  and  mii^ided  Irish  gentlemen  who  wcro  ei^;aged 
in  the  Rebellion  1796,  and  who  being  taken  on  hia  letwo 
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to  Ireland  wilh  a  French  expedition^  was  candemned  and 
executed  there.  The  author^  fhr  whom  we  enlertaiii  m«ch 
compassion,  seems  to  have  been  a  galUmt  light-hearted  Irish* 
man,  his  head  full  of  scraps  of  plajs,  and  his  heart  in  a  high 
fever  on  account  of  the  supposed  wrongs  which  his  country 
had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  His  hatred, 
indeed,  had  arisen  to  a  pitch  which  seems  to  have  surprised 
himself,  as  appears  from  the  conclusion  of  the  following  ex* 
tracts,  which  prove  that  nothing  less  than  the  total  destruo* 
tion  of  Bristol  was  expected  from  Tate  and  his  meny  meot 
who  had  been  Industriously  picked  out  as  the  greatest  refaro* 
bates  dl  the  French  army. 

We  have  that  sort  of  opinion  of  Citizen  Wolfe  Tone»  whioh 
leads  us  to  think  he  would  have  wept  heartily  had  he  been 
to  witness  the  havoc  of  which  he  seems  ambitious  to  be  an 
instrument.  The  violence  of  his  expressiotts  only  shows  how 
civil  war  and  political  fury  can  deform  and  warp  the  mwil 
feelings.  But  we  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  Pat's  eoiin* 
tenance  when  he  learned  that  the  Bande  Noire  had  laid  down 
their  arms  to  a  handful  of  Wc^h  militia,  backed  by  the  ap« 
pearance  of  a  body  of  market  women,  with  red  eloaks,  (such 
was  the  fact),  whom  they  took  for  the  head  of  a  aupporting 
column.  Even  these  attempts  at  pillage,  in  which  they  were 
supposed  so  dexterous,  were  foiled  by  the  exertiona  of  the  sons 
of  Ow«i  Griendower.  The  only  blood  spilt  was  that  oi  a 
French  stra^ler,  surprised  by  a  Welsh  farmer  in  the  act  of 
storming  his  hen-roost.  The  hM  Briton  knocked  the  assailant 
on  the  head  with  his  flail,  and,  not  knowing  whom  he  had 
slain,  buried  him  in  the  dunghill,  until  he  learned  by  the 
report  of  the  country  that  he  had  slain  a  French  invader, 
when  he  was  much  astonished  and  delighted  with  his  own 
valour.  Such  was  the  event  of  the  invasion  ;  Mr  Tone  will 
tell  us  what  was  expected^ 

Nov.  1st  and  2d,  1796,  {Bfiii). 
Colonel  Shee  tells  me  that  General  Quantin  has  been  dis- 
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pAtebed  from  Flushing  with  8000  of  the  greatest  reprobates 
in  the  French  army,  to  land  in  England^  and  do  as  much 
mW^^iAf  at  possible,  and  that  we  have  3000  of  the  same 
■tainpy  whom  we  are  also  to  disgorge  on  the  English  coast.  • 


JVov,  24^A  ctnd  25M. 
Colonel  Tate,  an  American  officer,  has  off^ed  his  services, 
and  the  General  has  given  him  the  rank  of  Chef-de-brigade, 
and  1050  men  of  the  Legion  Noire,  in  order  to  go'on  a  bac- 
eaneering  party  into  England.    Excepting  some  little  errors 
in  the  locality,  which,  after  all,  may  seem  errors  to  me  from 
my  own  ignorance,  the  instructions  are  incomparably  well 
drawn ;  they  are  done,  or  at  least  corrected,  by  the  Genend 
himself;  and  if  Tate  be  a  dashing  fellow,  with  military  ta- 
lents, he  may  play  the  devil  in  England  before  be  is  caught 
His  olject  is  Liverpool ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  think  the 
sdieme  has  resulted  from  a  conversation  I  bad  a  few  days 
iinoe  with  Cdonel  Shee,  wherein  I  told  him  that,  if  we  were 
€1106  settled  in  Ireland,  I  thought  we  might  make  a  piratieil 
Tisit  in  that  quarter;  and,  in  fact,  I  wish  it  was  we  that 
should  have  the  credit  and  profit  of  it.    I  should  like,  for  ez« 
ample,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Liverpool  myself,  witb  somo  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Ormond  Quay,  though  I  must  say  the  citi- 
lens  of  the  Legion  Noire  are  very  little  behind  my  country- 
men either  in  appearance  or  morality,  which  last  has  been 
prodigiously  cultivated  by  three  or  four  campaigns  in  Bretagne 
and  La  Vend^    A  thousand  of  these  desperadoes,  in  their 
black  jackets,  will  edify  John  Bull  exceedingly^  if  they  get 
safe  into  Lancashire. 

ATov.  96tk. 
To-day,  by  the  General's  orders,  I  have  made  a  fair  copy 
of  Cobnel  Tate's  instructions,  with  some  alterations  from  die 
rough  draught  of  yesterday,  particularly  with  r^ard  to  his 
first  destination,  which  is  now  fixed  to  be  BristoL  If  he  ar^ 
rives  safe,  it  will  be  very  possible  to  carry  it  by  a  coup  de 
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main,  in  which  case  he  is  to  bum  it  to  the  ground.  I  can- 
not but  observe  here  that  I  transcribed^  ynih  the  greatest 
sang-froid,  the  orders  to  reduce  to  ashes  the  third  city  <^  the 
British  dominions^  in  which  there  is^  perhaps^  property  to 
the  amount  of  L.5^000j000. 


No.  III. 
Volume  IV.  page  172. 

HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  18th  BRUMAIRE. 

The  following  facts^  which  have  never  been  made  public/ 
but  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  from  an  authentic 
channel^  throw  particular  light  on  the  troubled  period  during 
which  Napoleon  assumed  the  supreme  power^  the  risks  which 
he  ran  of  being  anticipated  in  his  aim^  or  of  altogether  mis8« 
ing  it. 

In  the  end  of  July^  1799^  when  all  those  discontents  were 
fermenting,  which  afterwards  led  to  the  Revolution  of  the 
18th  Brumaire^ 

General  Augereau^  with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  veterans 
of  the  Republican  army^  attended  by  a  deputation  of  six  per« 
sons^  amongst  whom  were  Salicetti  and  other  members  of 
Convention^  came  on  a  mission  to  Greneral  Bemadotte^  their 
minister  at  war^  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

Their  object  was  to  call  the  Minister's  attention  to  a  ge- 
neral  report^  which  announced  that  there  was  to  be  a  speedy 
alteration  of  the  constitution  and  existing  order  of  things. 
They  accused  Barras^  Sieyes^  and  Fouchd^  as  being  the  authors 
of  these  intrigues.  It  was  generally  believed,  they  said,  that 
one  of  the  Directors,  (Barras,)  was  for  restoring  the  Bourbons  ; 
another,  (Sieyes  is  probably  meant,)  was  for  electing  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick.  The  deputation  made  Bernadotte  acquainted 
with  their  purpose  of  fulminating  a  decree  of  arrest  against 
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dm  two  ottcial  persons.    Having  first  inquired  what  proofi 
th«7  ooald  produce  in  support  of  their  allegations,  and  be- 
IB^  informed  that  they  had  no  positiye  proof  to  aSiet,  the 
Minister  inf^Mrmed  them  that  he  would  not  participate  in 
the  proposed  act  of  illegal  violence.    *'  I  require  your  word  of 
honour^"  he  said^ ''  that  you  will  desist  from  this  project  It 
is  the  only  mode  to  ensure  my  silence  on  the  suhject" 
One  of  the  deputation,  whom  the  Minister  had  reason  to  re- 
gard as  a  man  of  the  most  exemplary  loyalty^  and  with  whom 
he  had  had  connexions  in  military  service^  replied  to  him, 
"  Our  intention  was  to  have  placed  you  in  possession  of  gieat 
power,  heing  well  persuaded  that  you  would  not  ahuse  it 
Since  yoa  do  not  see  the  matter  as  we  do^i  the  aflto  is.  at  m 
end.    We  give  up  our  scheme.    Let  the  afl&ir  be  buried  in 
complete  oblivion."    In  less  than  two  montlia  afterwards, 
Buonaparte's  arrival  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  state  of  a&ics* 
He  landed,  as  is  well  known,  at  Frejus,  after  having  ahsa* 
doncd  his  army  and  broke  the  quarantine  laws.    When  thk 
intelligence  reached  Bernadotte,  he  intimated  to  the  IMiec* 
tory,  that  there  was  not  an  instant  to  lose  in  having  hin 
brought  before  a  council  of  war.    General  Debel  was  in- 
structed to  make  this  communication  to  a  member  of  the  Di* 
rectory,  who  was  one  of  his  friends.     Colonel  St  MaztiBf  of 
the  artillery,  spoke  to  this  Director  to  the  san^e  purpose.  His 
answer  was,  "  We  are  not  stroi^  enough."    On  its  bdag 
said  that  Bernadotte  was  of  opinion  that  Buonaparte  shoold 
be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  principles  of  oulitvy 
discipline,  and  that  the  oppcnrtunity  which  occurred  should 
be  laid  hold  of,  the  Director  replied^  "  IiCt  us  wait." 

Buonaparte  arrived  at  Paris.  All  theGenerals  went  to  visit 
him.  A  public  dinner  to  him  was  inroposed,  and  a  list  for  that 
purpose  handed  about.  When  it  was  presented  to  Beraadotle 
by  two  members  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  he  said  ts 
thcn>  "  I  would  advise  you  to  put  off  this  dinner  till  he  ac* 
oouit  satisfactorily  ten  having  abandoned  his  army."* 

*  Whtn  B«rnadott«  cams  into  the  ministry,  it  became  a  questicMi  whfCher 
•iioiMpMrtt  Bhmild  not  be  mut  for  fWm  Egypt.—"  It  is  the  anny  yon  ■raai,'' 
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More  than  twebre  days  bad  dapsed  before  BemedoUe  aaw 
Buonaparte.  At  the  request  of  Joseph^  hia  brother-ai»law>  and 
of  Madame  Lederc^  Buonaparte's  sister^  Bemadotte  at  kngdi 
went  to  visit  him*  The  efrnversatioii  turned  upon  £gypli 
Buonaparte  haying  b^un  to  talk  of  public  afl&irs>  Bemadolle 
allowed  him  to  enlarge  on  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the 
government ;  and  at  kst^  perceiving  that  Buonaparte,  aware 
of  the  awkwardness  of  his  situation,  Waa  exaggerating  tiie 
unfavourable  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  France,-^ 
''  But,  General,"  said  Bemadotte,  ^'  the  Russians  are  beaten 
in  Switzerland,  and  have  retired  infco  Bohemia  ;  a  line  of  de* 
fence  is  maintained  between  the  Alps  and  the  ligurian  Ap« 
penines ;  we  are  in  possession  of  Genoa ;  Holland  is  saved-^ 
the  Russian  army  that  was  there  is  destroyed,  and  the  £ng« 
lish  army  has  retired  to  England :— 15,000  insurgents  hav« 
just  been  dispersed  in  the  department  of  the  (Jpper  Garonnei, 
and  c(»strained  to  take  refuge  in  Spain ; — at  this  moment 
we  are  busied  in  raising  two  hundred  auxiliary  battalions  of 
1000  men  each,  and  40,000  cavalry ;  and  in  three  months  at 
most,  we  shall  not  know  what  to  do  with  this  multitude  of 
men,  unless  we  make  them  rudi  into  Germany  and  Italy  lik« 
torrents.  Indeed^  if  you  had  been  able  to  bring  the  army  of 
Egypt  with  you,  the  veterans  who  compose  it  would  have 
been  very  useful  in  forming  our  new  corps.  Though  we 
should  look  upon  this  army  as  lost,  unless  it  return  by  virtue 
of  a  treaty,  I  do  not  despair  of  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and 
I  am  convinced  she  will  withstand  her  enemies  both  at  home 
and  abroad."  While  Renouncing  the  words  enemiei  at  home, 
Bemadotte  unintentionally  looked  in  the  face  of  Bnonapart^ 
whose  confusimi  was  evident  Madame  Buonaparte  changed 
the  conversation,  and  Bemadotte  soon  after  todc  leave. 


uaA  the  Minister,—"  for  as  to  the  Oeoeral,  joa  know  he  has  an  eye  to  tfie  Di0- 
tatonhip ;  and  sendiBg  voids  to  bring  bin  to  Franoe,  wookl  Just  be  gNiii 
it  to  him.** 

A  French  fleet  was  at  that  time  crnising  in  the  Mediterraneani<-4h«  Minister 
insisted  lliat  it  riiould  be  (Nrderad  into  Tonlon. 
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'  Some  dayi  afterwards^  M.  R— — ,  formerly  chief  secrettry 
lb  ihe  minister  of  war,  begged  GeneralBemadotte  to  introduce 
Um  to  Buonaparte.  The  general  carried  him  along  with  him. 
Alter  the  usual  compliments^  they  b^an  to  talk  of  the  situ- 
ation of  France.  Buonaparte  spoke  much  of  the  great  ex- 
titement  of  feeling  among  the  republicans^  and  particular 
ly  in  the  **  eiub  du  manSge."  Bemadotte  said,  in  answer, 
**  When  an  impulse  is  once  given^  it  is  not  easily  stopped. 
This  you  hare  often  experienced.  After  having  impmed 
en  the  army  of  Italy  a  movement  of  patriotic  enthusiasm, 
yon  could  not  repress  this  feeling  when  you  judged  it  proper 
to  do  so.  The  same  thing  happens  now.  A  number  of  indi- 
vidnaby  and  your  own  brothers  principally^  have  formed  the 
dnh  you  spaak  of.  I  have  never  belonged  to  it.  I  was  too 
hnsy,  and  had  too  many  duties  to  perform  as  minister,  to  be 
able  to  attend  it.  You  have  alleged  that  I  have  fiivmued 
Uwie  meetings.  This  is  not  correct.  I  have  indeed  support- 
ed many  respectable  persons  who  belonged  to  this  dub,  be- 
cause their  views  were  honest,  and  they  hoped  to  give  pre- 
valence to  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  prudence^  which  is  ge- 
nerally thrown  aside  by  ambitious  men.  Salicetti^  a  particu- 
lar IHend  and  secret  confidant  of  your  brothers,  was  one  of  the 
dbectors  of  that  meeting.  It  has  been  believed  by  obserren, 
and  la  believed  still,  that  the  state  of  excitement  which  you 
eomplain  of>  has  originated  in  the  instructions  received  by 
SaUoetti." 

Here  Buonaparte  lost  temper,  and  declared  that  he  would 
rather  live  in  the  woods,  than  continue  to  exist  in  the  midst 
^a  society  which  gave  him  no  security. 

*'  What  security  do  you  want?"  answered  Genend  Bema- 
dotte. Madame  Buonaparte^  fearing  that  the  conversation 
would  become  too  warm,  changed  the  subject,  addressing  her- 
self to  Mr  R— -,  who  was  known  to  her.  General  Bema- 
dotte did  not  persist  in  his  questions,  and,  after  some  general 
conversation,  he  withdrew. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Joseph  had  a  large  party  at  Mor- 
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fontaine.  Buonaparte^  meeting  General  Bemadotte  coming 
out  of  the  ThMtre  Fran^ais,  inquired  if  he  was  to  he  of  the 
party  on  the  following  day.  Being  answered  in  the  alBSrma- 
tive — "  Will  you/'  said  he,  "  give  me  my  cofibe  to-morrow 
morning  ?  I  have  occasion  to  pass  near  your  house,  and  shall 
be  very  glad  to  stop  with  you  for  a  few  moments."  Next 
morning,  Buonaparte  and  his  wife  arrived;  Louis  follow* 
ed  them  a  moment  afterwards.  Buonaparte  made  himself 
very  agreeable.*  In  the  evening  there  was  some  conversa- 
tion between  Regnault  de  St  Jean  d'Angely,  Joseph,  aiid 
Lucien.  Buonaparte  conversed  with  Bemadotte,  who  saw, 
from  his  embarrassed  air,  and  frequent  fits  of  absence,  thi^ 
his  mind  was  deeply  occupied.  He  had  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  it  was  Buonaparte's  determined  purpose  to  save 
himself,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  from  the 
danger  with  which  he  was  threatened  in  consequence  of  hi* 
leaving  Egypt,  abandoning  his  army,  and  violating  the  qua- 
rantine laws.  He  resolved  to  oppose  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  happened,  accidental^ 
ly,  to  be  in  a  house  belonging  to  a  fellow  countrjnman  and 
friend  of  Moreau's.  That  general  having  inquired  if  he  had 
been  at  the  party  at  Morfontaine,  and  if  he  had  spoken  with 
Buonaparte,  and  Bemadotte  having  told  him  he  had,  Mo^ 
reau  said,  *'  That  is  the  man  who  has  done  the  greatest  harm 
to  the  Republic." — "  And,"  added  Bemadotte,  "  who  is  [weib 
paring  the  greatest." — "  We  shall  prevent  him,"  replied  Mo- 
reau.  The  two  generals  shook  hands,  and  promised  to  stand 
by  each  other  in  resisting  the  deserter  from  Egypt.  So  they 
called  him  in  presence  <^  a  number  of  persons,  among  whom 
was  the  ex-minister,  Petiet. 

The  Directory,  it  is  tme,  did  not  enjoj  the  public  esteem. 
Sieyes  stood  first  in  reputation  among  the  five  members, 
but  he  was  looked  upon  as  being  timid  and  vindictive.    He 


*  It  wu  by  no  means  from  friendship  that  Buonaparte  went  to  Beraadotte^e 
on  this  occasion ;  but  really  to  render  the  Directory  and  the  friends  of  the  rt- 
publie  suspicious  as  to  that  general's  intentions. 
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bim  on  an  equality  with  kings^  and  gave  him  the  hopes  of  iedng 
many  kings  tributary  to^  or  at  least  protected  by^  the  Repub- 
lic. These  discussions  sometimes  became  rather  uniesenred; 
and  it  was  at  such  a  time  that  Joseph  intimated  to  Bamadotte, 
in  a  sort  of  half-confidence^  the  possibility  of  his  brother's 
speedy  return.  The  minister  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  concesl  his  indignation ;  but  his  surprise  was  so  ▼isiUe 
that  Joseph  was  alarmed  by  it.  He  endeavoured  to  dumnisk 
th^  impression  which  his  communication  had  produced.  He 
said,  **  That  what  he  had  advanced  was  merely  a  simple  con- 
jecture on  his  part^  which  might  become  a  probability-r 
perhaps,  even  (added  he)  a  reality ;  for  he  has  conqnoed 
Egypt— 4iis  business  is  at  end — ^he  has  nothing  more  to  doia 
that  quarter." — ''  Conquered  V  replied  Bemadotte— ^'  Say 
imtheri  tauwiM.  This  conquest^  if  you  will  call  it  so,  it  ^ 
£NKn  being  secure.  It  has  given  new  life  to  the  coalitaoB 
which  was  extinct ;  it  has  given  us  all  Europe  for  our  oe- 
mics ;  and  rendered  the  very  existence  of  the  Republic  doobU 
luL  Besides,  your  brother  has  no  authority  to  quit  the  army. 
He  knows  the  military  laws,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he 
would  be  inclined,  or  would  dare,  to  render  himself  liable  to 
puniahmoit  under  them.  Such  a  desertion  would  be  too 
acriooB  a  matter  ;  and  he  is  too  well  aware  of  its  conseqaen- 
cct."*  Joseph  went  away  a  few  moments  afterwards;  and 
iSbSm  conversation  having  proved  to  him  that  Bemadotte  did 
not  concur  in  his  opinions,  it  became  an  object  to  jHroduoe  a 
breach  between  him  (Bemadotte)  and  Sieyes. 

Bemadotte  retired  from  the  ministry,  and  Buonaparte  ar- 
rived about  three  weeks  afterwards.  Not  being  aUe  to  doubt 
that  the  Directors  themselves  were  either  dupes  of  Buona- 
parte's ambition,  or  his  accomplices,  and  that  they  were  me- 
ditatmg  with  him  the  overthrow  of  the  established  order  of 
things,  General  Bemadotte  persevered  in  offering  his  oounaeh 
and  services  to  those  members  of  the  government,  <»>  of  the 
Legislative  Body,  who  might  have  opposed  those  designs.  But 
the  factious  and  the  intriguing  went  on  at  a  more  rapid  pace; 
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and  every  day  Buonaparte  increased  his  party  by  the  acces* 
sion  of  some  distinguished  personage. 

On  the  16th  Brumaire^  at  five  o'clock^  Bernadotte  went  to 
General  Buonaparte's^  where  he  was  invited  to  dinner.  Ge« 
neral  Jourdan  was  of  the  party.  He  arrived  after  they  had 
sat  down  to  table.  The  conversation  was  entirely  on  military 
subjects;  and  Bernadotte  undertook  to  refute  the  maausit 
which  Buonaparte  was  laying  down  relative  to  the  system  of 
war  by  invasion.  Bernadotte  concluded  nearly  in  these 
words : — "  There  is  more  trouble  in  preserving  than  in  in- 
vading;"  alluding  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  The  company 
rose  and  went  to  die  drawing-room.  Immediately  afterwards 
there  arrived  several  very  distinguished  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  a  good  many  men  of  letters ;  Volney  and  Talleyrand 
were  of  the  number.  The  conversation  was  general,  and  turned 
on  the  affairs  of  the  west  of  France.  Buonaparte,  raising  hi« 
voice  a  little,  and  addressing  somebody  near  him,  said— r 
*'  Ah !  you  see  a  Chouan  in  General  Bernadotte."  The  Gre- 
neral,  in  answering  him,  could  not  refrain  from  smiling. 
'^  Don't  contradict  yourself,"  said  he ;  '*  it  was  but  the  other 
day  that  you  complained  of  my  favouring  the  inconvenient 
enthusiasm  of  the  friends  of  the  republic,  and  now  you  tell 
me  that  I  protect  the  Chouans.  This  is  very  inconsistent." 
The  company  continued  to  increase  every  minute ;  and,  the 
apartments  not  being  very  spacious,  Bernadotte  went  away. 

Many  persons  have  thought  that  the  answers  given  by  Ber« 
nadotte  to  Buonaparte  on  this  occasion,  had  retarded  for  34 
hours  the  movement  which  had  been  prepared.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  have  alleged  that,  the  17tb  being  a  Friday, 
Buonaparte,  naturally  superstitious,  had  deferred  the  execu- 
tion of  the  project  till  the  18th. 

On  the  17th  Brumairc,  between  eleven  and  twelve  at  night, 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  returning  to  his  house  in  the  rue  du 
Rocher  by  the  way  of  the  rue  Cisalpine,  called  at  the  house^ 
of  Bernadotte.  He,  being  in  bed,  sent  to  request  Joseph  to 
return  next  day.    He  did  lo  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  mom* 
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ing  of  the  ISth.    He  told  Bernadotte  that  his  brother  desired 
to  speak  with  him ;  that  the  measures  to  be  taken  had  been 
discussed  the  evening  before,  and  that  they  wished  to  Id' 
form  him  of  them.    They  both  went  immediately  to  Buona- 
parte's house  in  the  rue  de  la  Victoire.     The  court,  the  ves- 
tibule, and  the  apartments,  were  filled  with  generals  and  of- 
ficers of  rank.    Many  of  the  officers  had  the  air  of  persons 
in  a  state  of  excitation  from  wine.  Bernadotte  was  shown  into 
a-  small  room ;  Joseph  did  not  go  in.   Buonaparte  was  sitting 
at  breakfiist  with  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  who,  as  far  ai 
can  be  remembered,  was  Lemarrois.     General  Lefehvre,  af- 
terwards Duke  of  Dantzic,  then  commanding  the  17th  mili- 
tary division,  of  which  Paris  was  the  head-quarters,  was 
ttanding.    Bernadotte,  seeing  him  in  that  attitude,  did  not 
doubt  that  he  was  detained  a  prisoner.    He  immediately  took 
a  chair,  sat  down,  and  made  a  sign  to  Lefebvre  to  do  the 
same.    Lefebvre  hesitated,  but  a  glance  from  Buonapaite 
reassured  him.     He  sat  down  respectfully^  looking  at  Buona- 
parte.   The  latter  addressing  himself  to  Bernadotte,  said, 
with  embarrassment, — "  Why,  you  are  not  in  unifonn!" 
On  Bernadotte  answering — "  I  am  not  on  duty,"  Buonaparte 
replied — "  You  shall  be  immediately."     *'  I  do  not  think 
so,"  said  Bernadotte.    Buonaparte  rose,  took  Bernadotte  by 
the  hand,  and  carried  him  into  an  adjoining  room.    "  This 
Directory  governs  ill,"  said  he ;  "  it  would  destroy  the  re- 
public if  we  did  not  take  care.    The  Cotmcil  of  Andents  has 
named  me  commandant  of  Paris,  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  of  all  the  troops  in  the  division.     Go  and  put  on  your 
uniform,  and  join  me  at  the  Tuileries,  where  I  am  now 
going." 

Bernadotte  having  declined  doing  this,  Buonaparte  said,— 
"  I  see  you  think  you  can  count  upon  Moreau,  Boumonville, 
and  other  generals.  You  will  see  them  all  come  to  me,— 
Moreau  himself;"  and,  speaking  very  fast,  he  named  abont 
thirty  members  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  whom  Berna- 
dotte had  believed  to  be  the  greatest  friends  of  the  Comtitu- 
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lion  of  the  year  IV.  *'  You  don't  know  mankind^"  added  he ; 
*'  they  promise  much^  and  perform  little." 

Bernadotte  having  declared  that  he  did  not  choose  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  rebellion  of  this  kind,  nor  to  overturn  a  constitu- 
tion which  had  cost  the  lives  of  a  million  of  men,—*'  Well/* 
said  Buonaparte,  *'  you  will  stay  till  I  receive  the  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Ancients ;  for  till  then  I  am  nothing."  Ber- 
nadotte, raising  his  voice,  said — ''  I  am  a  man  whom  you 
may  put  to  deaths  but  whom  you  shall  not  detain  against  his 
will."  "  Well  then !"  said  Buonaparte,  softening  his  voice, 
"  give  me  your  word  that  you  will  do  nothing  against  me." 
*'  Yes,  as  a  citizen  ;  but  if  I  am  called  upon  by  the  Direc- 
tory, or  if  the  Legislative  Body  gives  me  the  command  of  its 
guard,  I  shall  oppose  you,  and  you  shall  not  have  the  upp^ 
hand."  "  What  do  you  mean  hy  as  a  citizen  ?"  •'  I  will 
not  go  to  the  barracks,  nor  places  of  public  resort,  to  inflatbe 
the  minds  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people."  " 

*^  I  am  quite  easy,"  answered  Buonaparte ;  '^  I  have  tak^ 
my  measures;  you  will  receive  no  appointment;  they  ire 
more  afraid  of  your  ambition  than  of  mine.  I  wish  merely 
to  save  the  republic ;  I  want  nothing  for  myself;  I  shall  re- 
tire to  Malmaison,  after  having  brought  about  me  a  circle  of 
friends.  If  you  wish  to  be  of  the  number,  you  shall  be  made 
very  welcome."  Bernadotte  said  in  reply,  as  he  was  going 
away — "  As  to  your  being  a  good  friend,  that  may  be ;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  you  will  always  be  the  worst  of  masteriu" 

Bernadotte  left  the  room ;  Buonaparte  followed  him  into 
the  lobby,  and  said  to  Joseph  with  an  agitated  voice, — "  Fol- 
low him."  Bernadotte  passed  through  a  crowd  of  generds, 
officers  of  rank,  and  soldiers,  who  filled  the  court  of  the 
house,  and  a  part  of  the  street,  making  some  impression  upoh 
them  by  his  looks,  which  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
their  conduct.  Joseph  followed  Bernadotte,  and  came  up  to 
him  in  the  court  of  the  house.  He  asked  him  to  go  to  hit 
house,  in  the  rue  du  Rocker,  where  he  had  assembled  several 
members  of  the  legislative  body.    When  he  arrived  at  Jc* 
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teph't,  he  found  a  dozen  of  persons^  among  whom. were  de« 
fml  deputies  devoted  to  Buonaparte^  and  particularly  Sali- 
celtL    Break&Bt  was  senred.    During  the  few  moments  they 
nnudned  at  table,  they  i^ke  of  the  resolutions  which  would 
b0  taken,  and  Joseph  repeated  that  his  brother  wished  for 
DOlliing  but  the  consolidation  of  freedoai,  that  he  might  then 
luKfe  it  in  his  power  to  Uve  like  a  philosopher  at  Malmaiaao. 
Beraadotte  went  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  passed 
along  the  front  of  the  79th  demi-brigade.     The  officers  ha^ 
fiqg  recognised  him,  though  not  in  uniform,  came  up  to  hia, 
aad  asked  him  for  information  as  to  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pea.    Bemadotte  answered  in  general  terms,  exjNressiog  hs 
wUi  that  the  public  tranquillity  might  not  be  endangered 
bj  ibe  movement  about  to  take  place.     The  soldiers,  hsTii^ 
bk  thebr  turn  recognised  the  general,  who  had  comnumded 
tliem  at  the  siege  and  taking  of  Maestricht^  loudly  exfKessed 
tiieir  astonishment  at  his  not  bdng  along  with  the  genenls, 
rbot,  asid  they^  were  then  deciding,  in  the  palace^  the  fate  of 


Bemadotte  having  observed  what  he  might  expect,  incase 
cf  need,  from  this  corps,  and  from  some  detadmients  before 
i^om  he  had  presented  himself  on  the  BotUevard  and  onHie 
AfU  de  la  RevoluHon,  went  to  General  Jbordan's,  prenunii^ 
tlnft  the  Directory  would  send  for  him  to  take  care  of  the 
safety  of  the  government.  He  found  at  Jourdan's  a  good 
many  members  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  among 
atben  Augereau,  afterwards  Duke  of  Castiglione.  He  had 
•sareely  arrived,  when  a  great  number  of  the  membefs  csme 
to  announce  the  communication  of  the  decree  of  the  CouncU 
cf  Ancients,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  I08d  article  of  the  Con- 
atitation,  transferred  the  sitting  of  ike  L^islativeBody  to  St 
Cloud. 

Bemadotte,  on  his  return  home^  learned  from  his  wife  that 
the  A4jutant*Genaid  RiH[»atel,  Attached  to  General  Jiloresn's 
•taff;  had  just  been  there,  and  that  he  had  been  sent  by 
Buonaparte  and  Moreau>  to  persuade  him  to  join  them  at  the 
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Tuileries.  Buonaparte  had  said  to  him — ^'  You  have  served 
under  General  Bemadotte.  I  know  that  he  has  confidence 
in  you.  Tell  him  that  all  his  friends  are  assemhled  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  that  they  are  desirous  of  seeing  him  among 
them ;  add  that  they  love  their  country  as  much  as  he,  and 
that  they  strongly  wish  to  see  him  appear  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  to  whom  she  this  day  owes  her  safety.'' 

Sleyes  and  Roger  Ducos  had  already  joined  Bwmaparte  at 
the  Tuileries.  The  three  directors,  Gohior  the  President^ 
Moulins  and  Barras,  remained  at  the  Luxembourg.  The 
secretary-general^  Lagarde,  was  still  faithful  to  the  majority 
of  the  Directory.  As  General  Bernadotte  had  foreseen,  that 
majority  cast  their  eyes  on  him  for  the  ministry  of  war,  and 
the  general  command  of  the  troops,  and  of  the  national 
guards  of  the  17th  diyision.  The  resignation  of  Barras,  and 
the  defection  of  the  secretary-general,  put  a  stop  to  thm 
nomination.  Buonaparte,  having  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear, 
made  a  new  division  of  the  difibrent  commands,  and  assigned 
to  Moreau,  with  an  hundred  horse,  that  of  the  Luxembourg, 
where  Gohier  and  Moulins  were  detained. 

Moreau,  dissatisfied  with  the  indifference  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  by  Buonaparte,  and  acquainted,  with  hia 
intentions  and  projects,  was  already  thinking  of  forsaking  hk 
cause,  which  he  regarded  as  unjust  and  traitorous  to  the  na* 
tion.  He  again  desired  Rapatel  to  go,  towards  evening,  io 
Bemadotte's,  to  invite  him,  on  the  part  of  Moreau,  to  go  te 
the  Luxembourg,  that  they  might  consult  U^ether  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  preventing  Buonaparte  from  seising 
the  Dictatorship.  Bemadotte's  answer  to  these  overtures  was^ 
that  he  was  bound  by  the  word  of  honour  which  he  had 
given,  not  to  undertake  any  thing  as  a  citizen ;  but  that  he 
was  free  to  act  if  called  on  or  summoned  to  do  so  by  a  public 
man ;  that  if  Moreau  would  march  out  of  the  Luxembourg, 
at  the  head  of  the  detachment  which  he  commanded,  present 
himself  at  his  door,  and  summon  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
public  good,  to  make  common  cause  with  him  in  the  defence 
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ing  these  deputies  favourable  to  Buonaparte.  Some  of  these 
legislators  seemed  to  feel  grateful  for  the  service  which  Buo« 
naparte  had  done  them  the  evening  before.  Bernadotte  did 
not  appreciate  this  act  of  generosity  as  they  did;  but  he 
agreed  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  conciliatory  measures  whiSh 
they  seemed  to  wish  to  adopts  and,  entering  into  theii:  views, 
he  explained  himself  in  these  terms : — ''  Let  one  of  you. 
mount  the  tribune  ,*  let  him  describe  succinctly  the  inteiv 
nal  situation  of  France,  and  her  successes  abroad ;  let  him 
say,  that  the  departure  of  an  army  for  Egypt,  while  it  hai 
involved  us  in  war,  has  deprived  us  of  an  army  of  more  than 
S0,000  veterans,  and  a  great  many  experienced  generals; 
that,  nevertheless,  the  republic  is  triumphant;  that  the  coa« 
lition  is  broken  up,  since  Souwaroff  is  returned  to  Russia ; 
that,  the  English,  with  a  prince  of  the  blood  at  their  head, 
have  left  the  Batavian  republic,  and  retired  to  England; 
that  the  line  of  defence  is  maintained  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Ligurian  Appenines;  that  200,000  conscripts  are  haa-: 
tening  to  arrange  themselves  into  battalions  to  reinforce  the 
armies,  and  40,000  cavalry  are  raising ;  that  the  insurrection 
of  the  west  is  reduced  to  a  few  scattered  bands,  and  that  a 
royalist  army  in  the  Upper  Garonne  has  been  destroyed  or 
dispersed ;  that,  to  obtain  a  peace  quite  as  honourable  as  that 
of  Campo  Formio,  it  is  only  necessary  for  France  to  maintain 
this  formidable  attitude ;  that,  in  order  to  maintain  it,  union 
and  mutual  confidence  are  indispensable ;  that,  although  the 
Council  of  Ancients  have  violated  the  constitution,  in  na<* 
ming  Buonaparte  General-in- chief  of  the  17th  division,  and 
in  giving  him  the  command  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
Guard  of  the  Directory,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  is  not 
now  engaged  in  deliberating  on  this  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  rather  on  the  means  of  giving  security  to  the  French 
people,  the  two  Councils,  and  the  government  of  the  state  ; 
that,  for  this  purpose,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  names 
General  Bernadotte  colleague  to  General  Buonaparte;  that 
these  two  generals  shall  unders^nd  each  other  in  regard  to 
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Buonaparte^  though  he  never  found  an  opportunity  of  ta« 
king  open  revenge  against  Bemadotte,  let  slip  no  opportunity 
of  injuring  him^  by  placing  him,  as  a  general,  in  difficult  u^^ 
tuatiops,  and  leaving  him,  in  the  most  perilous  and  delicate 
circumstances,  without  instructions  or  orders.  The  follow* 
ing  occurrence,  which  took  place  soon  afterwards,  will  give  a 
correct  idea  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte. 

The  measures  for  restoring  tranquillity  in  the  west  of 
France,  in  the  month  of  January  1800,  had  never  been  en* 
tirely  completed ;  for,  at  the  same  moment  that  they  weie 
taken,  several  departments  were  put  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
constitution.  The  Chouans  of  these  departments  were  orga- 
nised as  militia,  and  as  guerillas^  who  plimdered  the  dili<* 
gences,  and  murdered  the  persons  who  became  proprietors  of 
the  national  domains.  They  were  r^ularly  paid,  and  had 
communications  with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  by  means 
of  the  English  fleets  which  threatened  the  coasts.  At  thjs 
critical  moment,  Bemadotte  was  invested  with  the  civil  and 
military  command  of  these  departments.  By  his  firm  and 
prudent  conduct,  he  repressed  the  seditious  movements,  and 
re-established  good  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  Many 
free  corps,  numbers  of  individuals  belonging  to  which,  for 
want  of  being  properly  employed,  were  in  the  pay  of  the 
Chouan  chiefs,  were  organised  as  r^ular  troops ;  and  by  this 
measure  he  furnished  government  with  the  means  of  drawing 
from  these  departments,  troops  for  the  army  of  Italy.  But 
when  these  troops  were  to  begin  their  march  to  D^on,  a  se- 
rious insurrection  broke  out  at  Vannes,  on  the  28th  Fructi- 
dor,  year  VIII,  (4th  September  1 800.)  The  52d  demi-brigade 
refused  to  march  till  they  should  receive  their  arrears  of  pay. 
The  commandant  and  officers,  who  wished  to  restore  order 
among  them,  were  maltreated.  Bemadotte  being  informed 
of  this  transaction,  hastened  to  Vannes  to  quell  the  insurrec* 
tion ;  but  the  corps  had  left  the  place.  He  gave  orders  te 
General  liebert,  commanding  the  22d  military  division,  to 
assemble  the  52d  demi-brigade  on  its  way  to  Tours ;  to  come 
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befi>rtf  it  followed  by  his  tUff  aud  the  council  of  war ;  to 
make  the  military  penal  code  be  read ;  to  order  the  coloneli 
to  iwint  out  one  or  two  men  in  each  company^  who  had  made 
themaelves  most  remarkable  in  the  revolt  of  the  28th ;  to  de- 
liver these  mun  to  the  council  of  war^  and  to  have  them  tried 
on  the  spot,  8cc.  &c. 

Bemadotte's  orders  were  executed  on  the  4th  Vendemaire 
(95th  September,)  when  the  52d  demi*brigade  was  drawn  up 
on  the  parade  at  Tours,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  ar- 
rested in  presence  of  a  great  number  of  spectators,  withont 
the  smallest  disturbance  taking  place. 

Bemadottc  made  a  report  of  this  event  to  the  First  Conssl, 
and  to  Camot,  the  minister  of  war ;  but  as  the  result  of  the 
measures  he  had  token  was  not  yet  known,  the  Consul  pat  ou 
the  margin  of  the  report : — "  Greneral  Bemadotte  has  not 
done  well  in  taking  such  severe  measures  against  the  59d 
demi-brigade,  not  having  sufficient  means  to  bring  them  to 
order  in  the  heart  of  a  town  where  the  garrison  is  not  stnog 
enough  to  repress  mutiny." 

The  result  was  different.  The  soldiers  returned  to  tfaeir 
duty,  and  themselves  denounced  the  authors  of  the  insunee- 
tion.  The  dcmi-brigade  continued  its  route  to  Italy ;  and 
two  days  afterwards  the  Consul  was  profuse  in  his  encomi- 
ums on  the  prudence,  foresight,  and  firmness  of  the  genenl 
whose  conduct  he  had  been  so  hasty  in  disapproving.-— Hw 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Bemadotte  on  this  subject^  was  in 
these  terms  :— 

''  Puis,  loth  Vendemaire,  year  IX. . 
"  I  have  read  with  interest,  Citizen-general,  the  aeeoimt 
of  what  you  have  done  to  restore  order  in  the  69d,  and  also 
the  report  of  General  Liebert  of  the  5th  Vendemaire.  Gin 
this  officer  the  assurance  of  the  satisfaction  of  govenmuBt 
with  his  conduct.  Your  promotion  of  the  colonel  of  farigdb 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade,  is  confirmed.  I  demre  tint 
this  brave  officer  may  come  to  Paris.  He  has  given  an  eiam* 
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ample  of  firmneiM  and  energy  inosl  honourable  to  a  luiliury 
"  I  salute  you, 

"  BuONAPAftTI," 

All  men,  doubtless,  are  liable  to  err ;  but  the  eagerneia  c^ 
the  Consul  to  attach  blame  to  the  conduct  of  a  military  and 
political  comtnauder,  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  disci- 
pline  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  appears  evidently  to  havo 
inoceeded  more  from  private  hatred  tbau  irom  any  duty  which 
the  govemment  had  to  perform ;  for  there  was  no  occasion  to 
give  his  judgment  so  precipitately,  and  he  might  have  wait- 
ed the  final  result  of  the  raeafuree  he  cenaured,  more  especi- 
ally as  the  scene  had  taken  place  in  a  district  agitated  by  Ac- 
tion and  civil  war.  Bernadotte's  friends,  wbo  were  still  in  the 
miimtry  of  war,  and  even  frequented  the  saloons  of  the  Consul, 
were  anxious  to  make  him  acquainted  with  Buonaparte's  evil 
intentions  towards  him.  Every  dispatch  which  he  received 
informed  him  that  the  police  was  forming  secret  intrigues  and 
conspiracies;  that  agents  were  scattered  among  the  army  of 
the  West  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  to  endeavour  to  make 
the  staffs  of  those  armies  commit  themselves,  in  order  to  have 
a  pretext  for  di^adng  the  generals  who  commanded  tliem. 
Rqnrts  were  circulated  among  the  members  of  these  stafb  ; 
one  day  the  Consul  was  dying ;  next  day  the  population  of 
Paris  had  risen,  and  the  constitution  of  the  year  IV  was  re-ei< 
tablished  with  the  necessary  modifications.  The  persons  em- 
ployed in  raising  these  reports,  watched  the  looks  of  the  gt- 
nersls,  and  reported  theii  slightest  expressions.  These  snares 
roused  the  indignation  of  General  Bernadotte,  and  the  anny 
he  commanded ;  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  ttiat  it  wai 
in  the  army  of  the  West  and  the  army  of  the  Bhine,  that 
plana  for  the  preservation  and  secuiit;  of  constitutional  free* 
dom  originated.  Men,  who  were  obliged  by  pm&suon  and 
duty,  to  yield  to  the  force  of  military  diaciidine,  and  who 
ndther  bad,  aw  wished  to  have,  anything  to  do  with  the  in-. 
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trictdes  of  civil  policy,  were  all  at  onoe  inqpiied  with  a  new 
■liirity  and  tacitly  formed  an  association  guided  by  their  opi- 
nions ;  BO  much  so,  that,  during  the  course  of  the  year  1801, 
the  Consul  perceived,  from  the  reserve  and  behaTioor  of  maoy 
of  the  generals  towards  him,  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  confidence  entertained  as  to  his  intentions  on  the  suhject 
of  public  lihcrty  and  individual  security. 

This  reserve,  the  cause  of  which  he  penetrated^  detenmned 
him  to  make  a  set  of  new  creatures,  and  bring  annmd  him 
men  from  whom  he  was  sure,  as  he  said,  to  meet  widi  no  con- 
tradiction. His  having  laid  down  this  principle  of  action,  snd 
bis  wdl-known  system  of  degrading  ererything,  Ifcre  the 
cause  of  the  entry  of  foreign  armies  into  Fiance,  and  the  M 
of  his  dynasty. 


No.  IV. 

INSTRUCTIONS  BY  NAPOLEON  TO  TALLEYRAND, 
PRINCE  OF  BENEVENTUM. 

Fdume  V,  page  57. 

This  very  singular  memorandum  contains  the  instmetioH 
given  by  Napoleon  to  Talleyrand,  concerning  the  manner  m 
which  he  wished  him  to  recdve  Lord  Whitworth,  then  absvt 
to  quit  Paris,  under  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  waragun 
breaking  out  He  did  not  trust,  it  seems,  to  that  aooomplisli* 
ed  statesman  the  slightest  circumstance  of  the  ccmieraiee; 
^  although,"  as  Talleyrand  himself  observed^  as  he  gate  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  interesting  document,  in  Niqpo- 
Icon's  own  hand-writing,  '<  if  I  could  be  tmated  with  any- 
thing, it  must  have  been  the  mode  of  reodving  and  negotiate 
with  an  Ambassador."  From  the  style  of  the  note>  it  seens 
that  the  warmth,  or  rather  violence,  which  the  First  Consol 
had  thrown  into  the  discussion  at  the  levee,  did  not  actually 
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flow  from  Napoleon's  irritated  feelings^  but  was  a  calculated 
burst  of  passion^  designed  to  confound  and  overwhelm  the 
English  nobleman^  who  proved  by  no  means  the  kind  of 
person  to  be  shaken  with  the  utmost  vehemence.  It  may  be 
also  remarked^  that  Napoleon,  while  he  was  desirous  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  cold,  stem,  and  indifferent  mode  of  conduct  to* 
wards  the  English  Minister,  was  yet  desirous,  if  that  should 
not  shake  Lord  Whitworth's  firmness,  that  Talleyrand,  by  re- 
ference  to  the  pleasure  of  the  First  Consul,  should  take  care  to 
keep  open  the  door  for  reconciliation. 

The  various  errors  in  orthography,  zsfait  for  fats  or  faitei, 
dU  for  dU  or  dites,  are  taken  from  the  original. 

S.  Cloud,  d  4|. 

"  Je  re^ois  votre  lettre  qui  m'a  4x4  remise  k  la  Malmaison. 
Je  desire  que  la  conference  nc  se  toume  pas  en  partage. 
Montez-vous  y  froid,  altier,  et  meme  un  peu  fier. 

*'  Si  la  notte  comtient  le  mot  ultimatum,  fait*  lui  sentir 
que  ce  mot  renferme  celui  de  guerre,  que  cette  maniere  de 
negocier  et  d'un  superleur  k  un  inferieur.  Si  la  notte  ne 
comtleiU  pas  ce  mot,  fait  t  qu'il  le  mette,  en  lui  observant  qu'il 
faut  enfin  savoir  a  quoi  nous  en  tenir— -que  nous  sommes 
las  de  cet  etat  d'anxiete— que  jamais  on  n'obtiendra  de  nous 
ce  que  Ton  a  obtenu  des  demises  anniea  des  Bourbons, — que 
nous  ne  sommes  plus  ce  peuple  qui  recevra  un  Commissaire  d 
Ihmquerque;  que,  Tnltimatum  remis,  tout  deviendra  rompilt. 

^*  Effirayez  le  sur  les  suites  de  cette  remise.   S'il  est  indyran* 

IMe,  accompagnez  le  dans  votre  salon j:  de  voms 

quitter  dit  lui,  mais  le  Cap  et  I'isle  de  Groree,  sont  ils  evacu^  ? 
— -radoudssez  un  peu  la  fin  de  la  conference,  et  invitez  le  a 
revenir  avant  d'ecrire  a  sa  cour,  enfin  que  voas  puissiez  lui 
dire  I'impression  qu'elle  a  fait  sur  moi,  qu'elle  pourrait  etre 
diminuepar  les  mesures  de  ces  evacuations  du  Cap  et  de  Tisle 
de  Goree." 

t  Pais.  f  Fais.  X  Illegible. 
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Tramslation. 

St  CUmdy  half  pa»t  four. 

I  reeeiTed  your  letter,  which  was  brought  to  ine  at  Mal- 
maiaon.  I  request  that  the  conference  do  not  go  into  dia- 
logue.   Show  yourself  cold,  lofty,  even  a  little  haughty. 

If  his  note  contains  the  word  uUtmahtmy  make  him  semi- 
ble  that  that  word  imports  war,  since  such  a  manner  of  nego- 
tiating only  takes  place  betwixt  a  superior  and  an  inferior.  If 
the  note  does  not  contain  that  word,  oontriTe  to  make  \m 
insert  if,  by  observing  to  him  that  it  is  necessary  at  ki^ 
we  should  know  upon  what  footing  we  are  to  stand  with  re- 
spect to  each  other ;  that  we  are  weary  of  this  state  of  anxiety; 
that  they  will  never  obtain  from  us  those  adYantages  which 
they  extorted  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Boar- 
bona :  that  we  are  no  longer  the  same  people  who  received  an 
English  Commissary  at  Dunkirk  ;  that  the  uUinuUum  beiifg 
rgected,  all  treaty  will  be  broken  oL 

Alarm  him  upon  the  consequences  of  that  rejection«  If  Ik 
remains  still  immovable,  accompany  him  into  your  stloon 
.•••••  and  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  ask  him  iaei- 
dentally, ''  By  the  way,  the  Cape  and  the  Island  of  Gene, 
are  they  evacuated  }"  Soften  your  tone  a  little  towaids  tin 
end  of  the  conference,  and  invite  him  to  return  before  wikisg 
to  his  court.  At  last,  you  may  hint  that  the  unfavouiaye 
impression  he  bas  made  on  me  may  possibly  be  diminidied 
by  the  evacuation  of  the  Cape  and  the  Isle  of  Goree. 
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No.  V. 

ydume  V.  yage  102. 

FURTHER  PARTICULARS  CONCERNING  THE  AR- 
REST, TRIAL,  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  D'- 
ENGHIEN. 

'  This  most  melancholy  history  appears  to  deserve  farther 
notice  than  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  bestow,  without  too 
long  interrupting  the  course  of  our  narrative.  It  has  been, 
«nd  must  for  ever  remain,  the  most  marked  and  indelible 
blot  upon  the  character  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  '^  A  young 
prince,"  says  the  author  of  a  well-reasoned  dissertation  oii 
this  subject,  **  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  treacherously  seized 
in  a  neutral  country,  where  he  reposed  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  of  nations,  dragged  into  France,  brought  before 
judges,  who  had  no  pretension  to  assume  that  character,  ac- 
cused of  supposed  crimes,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  a  legal 
advocate  or  defender,  put  to  death  by  night  in  the  ditches  of 
a  state-prison ; — so  many  virtues  misconstrued,  so  many  fond 
hopes  crushed  in  the  bud,  will  always  render  that  catastrophe 
one  of  the  most  revolting  acts  which  absolute  power  has  been 
tempted  to  consummate." 

The  Duke  d'Enghien  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  de« 
termined  of  the  exiled  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  to 
whom  the  emigrants  and  the  royalists  who  remained  within 
France  were  alike  devotedly  attached.  He  was  master  of 
many  of  their  secrets ;  and  in  July  1799,  when  the  affairs  of 
the  Republic  were  in  a  very  perilous  state,  and  the  Royalists 
were  adjusting  a  general  rising  through  all  the  South  of 
France,  his  name  was  used  upon  the  following  extraordina- 
ry occasion. 

A  former  member  of  the  Representation,  known  as  much 
by  his  character  as  a  royalist,  as  by  his  worth  and  probity. 
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rcqnciteil  a  prirate  intetricw  with  Grcncral  Bemadotte,  then 
miniiter  at  war.    The  audience  being  granted  by  the  mi* 
nbter,  with  whom  he  had  some  connexion,  the  represen- 
tative  entered  into  a  long  argument  to  prove  what  could  not 
be  denied — the  disaatroua  and  dangerous  state  of  France,  and 
then  proceeded  thus :  ^'  The  republican  system  being  no 
longer  able  to  support  itself,  a  general  moTement  is  about  to 
take  place  for  the  restoration  of  the 'King,  and  is  so  well 
organised,  that  it  can  scarce  fail  to  be  successfiiL    The  Ddce 
d'£nghien,  Lieutenant-Greneral  of  the  royal  army,  is  at  Puis 
at  this  very  moment  while  I  speak  to  you,  and  I  am  deputed 
by  one  of  his  most  faithful  adherents,  to  make  known  these 
circamstances  to  General  Bemadotte.    The  FHnoe  esteems 
you,  confides  his  safety  to  your  loyalty,  redcona  on  your  s&- 
aistance,  and  is  ready  to  grant  any  conditions  which  you  may 
attach  to  your  services."    Bernadotte  replied  to  this  unex- 
pected communication,  "  That  the  Buke  d'Engbien  ehould 
have  no  reason  to  repent  the  confidence  which  he  had  reposed 
in  him :  but  that  the  loyalty  which  the  Duke  had  ascribed 
to  him,  prevented  his  complying  with  the  Prince's  wishes 
and  request."   He  proceeded  to  state,  that  his  own  fame  and 
personal  interests  were  alike  interested  in  his  adherence  to  a 
government  sprung  from  the  will  of  the  people  ;  and  that  he 
was  incapable  of  violating  his  oath  of  fidelity,  or  overthrow* 
ing  the  constituiion  to  which  he  had  sworn.   **  Make  haste," 
he  continued,  ^'  to  convey  my  sentiments  to  him  who  sent 
you ;  tell  him  they  are  sincere  and  unalterable.    But  let  him 
know,  that  for  three  days  I  will  keep  the  secret  which  I  have 
just  learned,  most  profoundly.    During  that  time  he  must 
find  means  of  placing  himself  in  security,  by  repassing  the 
firontiers :  but  on  the  fourth  morning,  the  secret  will  be  mine 
no  longer.    This  very  morning,  the  term  of  three  days  will 
commence ;  make  haste — and  remember  that  the  least  im- 
prudence on  your  port  will  be  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences." 
It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  the  Deputy  was  mista- 

\6 
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ken^  when  he  averred  that  the  Duke  d'£ngfaieii  was  in  Paris. 
It  was  pretty  certain  that  he  had  never  crossed  the  Rhine^ 
and  only  waited  the  favourahle  reply  of  the  minister  at  war 
to  make  the  attempt.  But  in  the  light  in  which  the  case  Was 
presented  to  Bemadotte^  his  generous  and  firm  conduct  does 
not  the  less  honour  that  eminent  person,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  Napoleon.  There  might  have  been 
a  strong  temptation,  and  even  a  show  'o£  right,  to  have  seized 
on  the  unfortunate  Prince,  supposing  him  to  be  in  Paris,  ne« 
gotiating  plans  against  the  existing  government,  and  tempt* 
ing  the  fidelity  of  their  ^ndpal  ministers ; — there  could  be 
none  to  kidnap  him  in  foreign  parts,  when,  however  it  might 
be  suspected,  it  could  not  be  shown  by  proof,  that  the  un«- 
fortunate  Duke  was  concerned  in  any  of  the  political  Intrigues 
which  were  laid  to  his  charge.  The  tottering  state  of  public 
offidrs  requiring  so  much  vigilance  and  vigour  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  might  also  have  been  pleaded  in  excuse 
of  Bemadotte,  had  he  delivered  up  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to 
dungeon  or  scaffold ;  while  Napoleon,  On  the  contrary,  took 
the  unhaj^y  Prince's  life  at  a  moment  when  his  own  power 
was  so  firmly  establiished,  as  rather  to  incur  danger  than  ta 
acquire  safety  by  the  indulgence  of  a  cruel  revenge.  Th6 
above  anecdote,  not,  we  believe,  generally  known,  may  be 
relied  upon  as  authentic. 

Napoleon,  four  years  later,  adopted,  towards  the  nnforta- 
nate  Prince  that  line  of  severity  with  whidi  the  world  is  4^ 
quainted.  His  broad  vindicatioh  uniformly  was  stated  to  %&, 
^at  the  Duke  had  oflfended  against  the  laws  of  the  eotmtryy 
and  that,  to  put  a  stop  to  conspiracies,  he  hadj  ftom  thiJ  be* 
ginning,  determined  to  let  the  law  take  its  course  against  htm. 
He  allied,  as  we  shall  hereafter  notice,  various  pleas  in  pal* 
liation  or  excuse ;  but  his  chief  defence  uniformly  consisted 
in  an  appeal  to  the  laws ;  and  it  is  therefore  just  to  the  me- 
mory of  Napoleon  and  his  victim,  that  we  should  examine 
whether,  in  a  legal*  sense,  the  procedure  against  the  Duke  d^* 
Enghicn  is  vindicated  in  whole  of  in  part.  The  labours  Ht 
Monsieur  Dupin,  the  learned  author  of  a  pamphlet  already 
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^Bomly  has  furoiilied  ui  with  an  exoelleiit  work  on  this 

The  caie  of  the  anfortunate  Duke  must  always  be  admit- 
l«d  to  be  a  bard  one.  This  is  not  denied  by  Buonaparte  him- 
wtU ;  andyon  that  acooant,  it  ia  the  more  necessary  to  the  vin- 
dkation  of  those  upon  whom  his  fate  depended^  to  bring  their 
pnoediure  witliin  the  pale  of  the  law.    We  are  not  now  talk- 
mg  of  reconciling  the  tragedy  to  the  general  rules  of  justice, 
gmerotityj  or  humanity ;  but  in  resigning  the  aigumentk 
which  these  afibrd,  we  are  the  more  entitled  to  expect  thit 
the  procedure  which  we  impugn  should,  howerer  bsrsh  or 
cncC  be  at  least  in  strict  conformity  with  the  existing  laws 
of  France  at  the  time,  and  such  aa  could  be  carried  on  and 
vindicated  by  day-light,  and  in  an  open  court.    This  is  sore- 
ly limiting  our  inquiry  to  the  narrowest  posaible  ground ;  and      I 
we  shall  prosecute  the  subject  by  examining  the  process  in 
dttaiL 

▲aaEST  or  the  duke  d'ekghiek* 
£Tery  arrest,  to  be  legal,  must  be  so  in  three  points  of  new: 
I.  As  to  tlie  place  where  it  is  made  ;    2.  concerning  the 
person  whom  it  regards;   3.  in  respect  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  proceeds. 

The  Duke  was  residing  in  the  territories  of  the  Elector  of 
Baden,  a  sovereign  prince  who  had  not  ventured  to  a£ford  him 
that  refuge  without  consulting  the  French  governor  on  the 
sttiyecty  and  who  wss  authorised  to  believe  that  his  afibrdiog 
hospitality  to  the  unfortunate  Prince  would  afiK>rd  no  cause 
of  rupture  with  his  powerful  neighbour.      The  aoquiescenoe 
of  the  French  government  afiR)rds  too  much  reason  to  suppose, 
that  the  measure  afterwards  adopted  had  been  for  some  time 
pnmeditated ;  and  that  there  was  a  secret  design  of  detaining 
the  victim  within  reach  of  the  blow  which  they  had  already 
resolved  to  strike,  when  they  should  see  convenient.  Whether 
this  was  the  case  or  no,  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  residing  un- 
der protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  proclaims  the  in- 
violability of  the  territories  of  one  state  by  the  soldiers  of  an- 
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other^  unless  in  case  of  war  openly  declared.  It  would  be 
wasting  arguments  to  show  that  the  irruption  of  the  French 
troops  into  the  territory  of  Baden^  and  the  seizure  of  the 
Prince  and  his  retinue^  were  directly  contrary  to  public  law; 
and  could  only  be  compared  to  an  incursion  of  Algerines  or 
robbers.  Thus  the  place  of  arrest  was  highly  and  evidently 
illegal. 

The  charge  on  which  the  arrest  was  granted  did  not  im« 
prove  its  l^ality.  The  only  laws  which  could  be  referred  to 
as  applicable  to  the  occasion,  are  those  of  28th  March  179S, 
and  of  25  Brumaire,  An.  III.  tit.  5,  sect.  i.  art.  7.  By  these, 
it  is  provided  that  emigrants,  who  have  carried  arms  against 
France,  shall  be  arrested,  whether  in  Franee,  or  in  any  hostile 
or  conquered  country,  and  judged  within  twenty*four  hours, 
by  a  commission  of  five  members,  to  be  named  by  the  chief 
of  the  etat  major  of  the  division  of  the  army  quartered  in  the 
district  where  they  are  found.  A  third  law  extended  this 
order  to  aU  emigrants  of  every  description,  arrested  within 
the  territory  of  the  republic ;  but  provided  that  the  court 
should  consist  of  seven  persons,  instead  of  five,  to  be  named 
by  the  general  commanding  the  division  in  which  the  arrest 
was  made.  These  ferocious  laws  had  in  practice  been  so  far 
modified,  that  it  was  laid  down  in  the  law  books,  that  aU 
though,  speaking  strictly,  they  continued  to  exist,  yet  ^^  the 
government  always  limited  to  deportation  the  sentence  of 
such  emigrants  as  were  arrested  within  the  French  terri- 
Cory."*  Before  reviving  them  in  their  utmost  severity  against 
a  single  individual,  it  was  therefore  doubly  incumbent  to 
show  that  the  party  arraigned  fell  within  these  charges. 

By  no  force  of  construction  could  the  Duke  d'£nghien  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  these  laws.  He  was  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  emigrant,  nor  did  he  possess  the  qualitiet 
of  such.  He  was  a  Prince  of  France, — as  such  declared  an 
alien,  and  banished  for  ever  from  France.  But,  what  is 
much  more  to  the  purpose,  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  neither 


*  NpiiVMtt  Riperioire  dt  JurisprMdence,  «»  m«/.  CeMMrBsiox. 
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toad  wiihin  Fnnoe,  nor  In  the  predncts  of  any  hostile  or 
amqwnd  ooantry ;  bnt  brought  by  force  from  a  territory 
Maml  to  and  friendly  in  ita  relationa  with  France;  and  that 
witkooft  legal  warrant,  and  by.main  force.    Buonaparte  took 
credit  to  hhnself  for  having  prevented  the  execution  of  these 
Uwa  againat  emigranta  who  had  been  forced  on  the  shore  of 
France  by  tempest,  and  had  thereby  come  under  the  letter, 
thoog^  not  ^  ipirit  of  the  law.    How  much  more  ought  the 
l>ake  d'£nghien  a  case  to  have  been  excepted,  who  was  only 
within  France  by  the  force  exerdaed  on  his  person,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  arrested  within  the  territory,  as  the  law  requi- 
red,  waa  arrested  in  a  neutral  country,  and  brought  into 
France  against  his  will  ?    The  arrest  waa  therefore,  so  &r 
as  tespcded  the  person  on  whom  it  was  used,  an  act  of  illegil 
videnee ;  and  not  less  so  considering  the  grounds  on  whkh 
it  proceeded,  since  there  was  no  charge  founded  on  any  ex- 
isting law. 

IIICOMFi,TENCy  or  TUX  COURT. 

A  Military  Commission  was  assembled  at  Paris,  to  take  sb- 
dcr  trial  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  accused  of  having  borne  anus 
against  the  republic— of  having  been,  and  of  still  being  in  the 
pay  of  England— and,  lastly,  of  having  taken  ^t  in  the  ooo- 
apirades  against  the  safety  of  the  republic,  both  extemalvid 
intemaL 

Mons.  Dupin,  by  the  most  decisive  arguments  and  aatbo* 
ritics,  shows,  that  although  the  Military  Commission  m^ht 
possibly  be  competent  judges  in  the  case  of  bearing  anna 
againat  France,  or  receiving  pay  from  England,  yet  the  trial 
of  a  criminal  accused  of  political  conspiracy,  was  totally  be- 
yond the  power  of  a  court  martial,  and  could  only  be  taken 
cognisance  of  by  the  r^ular  tribunals.  He  quotes  dedaons 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice  upon  this  point  of  jurisprudence, 
and  condudes  by  applying  to  the  Military  Commission  the  wdl 
known  brocard  of  law,  NtUlus  major  defectum,  quam  potestatii^ 

fRl<£GULARIT1£8  IK  THE  PROCEDURE. 

I-  Tht  procedure  took  place  at  thetlcad  of  night,  contrary 
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to  the  laws  of  France  and  every  civilized  country.  The 
worn-out  and  exhausted  criminal  was  roused  at  midnight 
fi'om  the  first  sleep  he  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  for  three 
nightsy  and  called  in  to  place  himself  on  defence  for  his  life, 
whilst,  through  fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  he  could  scarcely 
keep  himself  awake. 

He  answered  to  their  interrc^torles  in  a  manly  and  simple 
manner ;  and  by  the  French  order  of  process,  his  answers 
ought  to  have  been  read  over  to  him,  and  he  should  have 
been  called  upon  for  his  remarks  upon  the  exactitude  with 
which  they  had  been  taken  down ;  but  nothing  of  this  kind 
was  proposed  to  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

II.  The  French  law  enjoins,  ^at  after  closing  the  interro- 
gatory, the  reporter  should  require  of  the  accused  person  to 
make  choice  of  a  friend  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  hia 
defence.  The  accused,  it  further  declares,  shall  have  the 
selection  amongst  all  the  persons  present,  and  failing  his 
making  such  a  choice,  the  reporter  shall  select  a  defender  to 
act  on  his  behalf.  No  such  choice  was  allowed  to  the  Duke 
d'Enghien ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  to  little  pur^ 
pose ;  nor  was  any  legal  assistant  assigned  to  him  in  terms  of 
the  law.  The  law  presumes  an  open  court  at  a  legal  hour, 
and  held  in  broad  daylight.  It  would  have  been  but  an  ad- 
ditional insult  to  have  required  the  Duke  to  select  a  friend 
or  a  defender  among  the  gens  d'armes,  who  alone  were  by- 
standers in  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  or  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. Contrary,  therefore,  to  the  privilege  of  accused  per- 
sons by  the  existing  law  of  France,  the  accused  had  no 
benefit  either  of  legal  defence  or  friendly  assistance. 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  SENTENCE. 

The  trial  itself,  though  it  deserves  not  the  name,  took 
place  on  the  day  after  the  interrogatory,  or  more  properly  on 
the  night  of  that  day,  being  what  was  then  called  the  30th 
Ventose ;— like  the  previous  interrogation,  at  the  hour  of 
midnight.  The  whole  Castle  of  Vincennes  was  filled  with 
gent  d'armes,  and  Stvary  was  in  the  actual  rommand.    He 
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liM  pabliiheil  tliat  he  was  kxl  there  by  curiosityy  though  the 
boor  wai  midnight,  and  the  pkoe  so  strictly  guarded  against 
Cfcry  person^  saving  those  who  were  to  be  officially  concerned, 
thai  even  one  of  the  offieera,  who  had  been  aummoned^  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  admission.  We  shall 
presently  see  if  his  presence  and  conduct  indicated  the  part 
of  a  mere  by-stander ;  for  the  Tindication  which  he  was 
pleased  to  pnUish,  drew  forth  that  Qf  Geneinal  Hullin^  pres- 
dent  of  the  Military  Commisiion«  who  baa  infonned  ua  of 
sercral  important  dicumstanoes  which  bad  escaped  the  me- 
mory of  the  Dnke  of  RorigOy  but  whidi  bear^  neYortheksB) 
▼cry  much  on  the  point  at  iisue. 

The  Court  being  constitated  duly,  the  warrant  was  read, 

which  contained  the  charge  agunst  the  prisoner.    It  accnaed 

him,  1.  Of  having  fought  against  France  ;  3.  Of  being  in  the 

pay  of  England ;  3.  Of  plotting  with  the  latter  power  against 

the  internal  and  external  safety  of  the  R^ublic.     Of  the  Am 

fint  counts^  as  they  may  be  termed^  of  the  indictment^  we 

have  already  shown  that  they  could  not  be  rendered  cogniaa- 

Ut  under  any  law  then  existing  in  France^  unless  qualified 

by  the  additional  drcumstance^  that  the  emigrant  accused 

had  been  found  either  within  France,  or  in  a  country  hoatik 

tOy  or  which  had  been  subdued  by  France,  which  could  not 

be  stated  to  be  the  case  of  the  Duke  d'Knghien.    Respecting 

the  tMfd  county  the  Military  Commission  were  not  legally 

competent  to  try  it ;  the  courts  ordinary  of  France  alone  had 

the  alleged  crime  within  their  jurisdiction.    Neverthelesa,  is 

nodcery  of  the  form,  as  well  as  the  essence  of  law,  the  Court 

proceeded  upon  the  trial  upon  two  points  of  accusation,  whiefa 

were  irrelevant,  and  upon  a  third  which  was  incompetent. 

The  mock  trial,  when  brought  on,  was  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  interrogatory  which  the  Duke  had  been  previously  sub- 
jected to.  We  are  now  to  give  an  abstract  of  both  interro- 
gatories, only  premising  that  within  their  limits  must  be 
fimnd  the  whole  head  and  front  of  the  offences  charged.  The 
guilt  of  the  accused  must  either  be  proved  from  (bence,  or  his 
innocence  must  be  acknowledged  ;  the  sole  evidence  produced 
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or  attempted  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  trial,  being  the 
answers  of  the  Duke. 

Upon  the  first  examination,  the  fallowing  admissions  wertf 
made  by  the  accused.  The  Duke  avowed  his  name,  birth,  and 
quality ;  his  exile  from  France,  and  the  campaigns  which  htf 
had  made  with  the  emigrant  army  under  his  grandfather,  th^ 
Prince  of  Conde.  He  stated  the  various  countries  which  he 
had  inhal»ted  since  thci  army  of  Conde  was  disbanded,  and 
that  he  had  resided  at  Ettenheim  for  two  years  and  a  half) 
by  permission  of  the  Elector.  Interrogated  if  he  had  ever 
been  in  England,  or  if  that  government  made  him  any  aU 
lowance ;  he  answered  he  had  never  been  in  that  coantry, 
but  that  England  did  allow  him  an  annuity,  which  was  his 
only  means  of  support.  Interrogated,  what  were  his  reasons 
for  residing  at  Ettenheim ;  he  answered  that  he  had  thoughts 
of  settling  at  Fribourg  in  the  Brisgaw,  as  a  pleasanter  place 
of  residence,  and  had  only  remained  at  Ettenheim  on  account 
of  the  Elector's  indulging  him  with  full  liberty  of  hunting,  to 
which  amusement  he  was  very  partial.  Interrelated,  if  he 
kept  up  any  correspondence  with  the  French  Princes  of  his 
family  who  were  at  London,  and  if  he  had  seen  them  lately  ; 
he  replied,  that  he  naturally  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
his  grandfather  ever  since  he  had  left  him  at  Vienna,  after 
the  disbanding  of  his  army ;  but  had  not  seen  him  since  that 
period ; — that  he  also  corresponded  with  his  father  (Dake  of 
Bourbon,)  but  had  not  seen  him  since  1794  or  1795.  Interi- 
rogated,  what  rank  he  occupied  in  the  army  of  Conde ;  he 
answered,  commandant  of  the  vanguard,  and  that  when  the 
enemy  was  received  into  IVussia,  and  divided  into  two  corps, 
he  was  made  Colonel  of  one  of  them.  These  admissions 
might  have  been  deduced  or  presumed  from  the  simple  fact, 
that  the  individual  before  them  was  the  Duke  d'Enghieri, 
whose  history  and  military  services  were  sufficiently  known. 

The  subsequent  part  of  the  examination  consisted  in  an 
attempt  to  implicate  the  accused  in  the  oonspicacy  of  Georgea , 
Pichegm,  and  Moreau.  The  reader  will  aee  how  fiir  his  an- 
flwera  maka  the  charge  good. 
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'<  Interrogated^  if  lie  knew  General  Fidaegra,  md  if  he  bad 
any  connexion  or  intercourse  with  him  ^— Replied,  I  do  not 
know  him ;  I  have  never,  I  believe,  teen  him  ;  I  have  bad 
■o  convenation  with  him  ;  I  am  glad  I  have  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  him,  if  the  ttory  told  be  true,  reapecting  the 
vile  means  which  he  proposed  making  uae  oL" 

**  Interrogated,  if  he  knew  General  Domoaries,  or  had  say 
connexion  with  him ;— Answered,  that  he  knew  him  no  more 
than  the  other— he  had  never  seen  him." 

**  Interrogated,  if,  after  the  peace,  he  had  not  kept  np  a  cor- 
respondence in  the  interior  of  the  Republic ; — ^Replied,  I  bsTe 
written  to  some  friends  that  ore  stiU  attached  to  me,  who  htd 
fought  along  with  ne,  both  on  their  affidra  and  my  own. 
These  oorreapondences  were  not  of  the  chararacter  whi^  I 
•onoeive  to  be  alluded  to." 

The  report  further  bears,  that  when  the  proceaa-verbsl  wts 
elosed,  he  expressed  himself  thus:  ''  Refore  signing  tbe 
process- verbal,  I  make  with  urgency  the  requeat,  to  have  t 
particular  audience  of  the  First  ConsuL  My  name,  my  lanlE, 
my  manner  of  thinking,  and  the  horror  of  my  aitiiatictt,  nske 
me  hope  he  will  not  refuse  my  desiie." 

In  the  second  interrogatory,  in  presence  of  the  Military 
Commission,  Uie  Duke  adhered  to  what  he  had  said  in  his  pre- 
ceding examination,  with  the  sole  additional  circumstanee, 
that  he  was  ready  to  renew  the  war,  and  to  take  aervice  in  tbe 
approaching  hostilities  betwixt  England  and  France. 

The  Commission,  as  appears  from  record  of  their  prooeed- 
ing^.received  no  other  evidence  of  any  kind  whatever,  whetlMr 
written  or  oral,  and  undertook  the  task  which  they  knew  was 
expected  from  tbera,  of  extracting  reasons  for  awarding  a 
capital  punishment  out  of  a  confession  from  which  nothing 
aould  be  drawn  by  any  ordinary  process  of  reasoning,  aave 
that  the  accused  person  had  been  in  arms  againat  Franee,  and 
was  willing  to  be  so  again, — ^but  in  open  warfare,  and  in  the 
hope  oif  recovering  what  he  conndered  as  the  rights  of  lus 
family — a  case  which  could  not  be  brought  under  the  penalty 
of  death,  except  under  the  laws  of  88th  March  i793»  umI 
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of  25  Brumaire^  An.  III.>  where  the  capital  punishment  is 
limited^  as  we  have  repeatedly  said^  to  emigrante  taken 
within  the  limits  of  France,  or  of  countries  hostile  to  her, 
or  subjected  by  her  arms.     The  avowal  that  the  Duke  had  a 
pension  from  England,  did  not  infer  that  he  was  in  her  nii« 
litary  pay,  nor,  indeed,  did  he  in  fact  hold  that  allowance 
on  any  other  conditions  than  as  an  alimentary  provision  al- 
lowed by  the  generons  compassion  of  the  British  Nation.  Nei-« 
ther  could  he  be  found  guilty  upon  his  candid  avowal  that  he 
was  willing,  or  even  desirous,  to  enter  into  the  English  ser- 
vice ;  for,  supposing  the  actually  doing  so  were  a  crime,  the 
mere  intention  to  do  so  could  not  be  construed  into  one,  since 
men  are  in  this  world  responsible  only  for  their  actions,  not 
for  their  thoughts,  or  the  unexecuted  purposes  of  their  mind. 
No  other  evidence  was  adduced  excepting  the  report  of  an 
officer  of  police,  or  state  spy,  sent  to  watch  the  Duke  d'£n« 
ghien's  movements,  who  declared  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  re- 
•ceived  many  emigrants  at  his  table,  and  that  he  was  frequently 
absent  for  several  days  without  his  (the  spy's)  being  able  to  dis- 
cover where  he  went;  but  which  suspicious  facts  :were  suf- 
ficiently explained,  by  his  having  the  means  of  giving  some  as- 
sistance to  his  distressed  companions,  and  his  long  hunting 
parties  in  the  Black  Foi^est,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  pass 
many  days  at  a  time.  A  report  from  Shee,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  was  also  read ;  but  neither  Savary  nor  Hullin 
mention  its  import,  nor  how  it  was  converted  into  eyidence, 
or  bore  upon  the  question  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  guilt  or 
innocence.  Hullin  also  mentions  a  long  report  from  the  coun- 
cillor of  state.  Real,  where  th^  affair,  with  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, was  rendered  so  interesting,  that  it  seemed  the  safety  of 
the  state,  and  the  existence  of  the  government,  depended  on 
the  Judgment  which  should  be  returned.     Such  a  report 
eould  only  argue  the  thirst  of  the  government  for  the  poor 
young  man's  blood,  and  exhibit  that  open  tampering  witli 
the  Court,  which  they  were  not  ashamed  to  have  recourse  to, 
but  certainly  cduld  not  constitute  evidence  in  the  cause. 
But  both  Savary  and  Hullin  are  disposed  to  rett  the  reason  of 
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the  oondeinnatioii  upon  the  fVank  and  noble  airowal  of  the  pri« 
toner^  which,  in  their  opinion,  made  it  imperative  on  the  Court 
to  condemn  him.    He  miifbrmly  maintained,  that  '"  he  had 
only  auitained  the  right  of  his  family,  and  that  a  Cond^  ooold 
nerer  enter  France  save  with  arms  in  his  hands.     My  Inrth/ 
he  said, '  my  opinions,  must  ever  render  me  inflexible  on  this 
point.'  Tlie  fimmeas  of  his  answers  rednoed  the  judges,"  ecm- 
tinnea  Hullin«  **  to  despair.  Ten  times  we  gave  him  an  opening 
to  retract  his  declarations,  but  he  still  persisted  in  them  im- 
movably.   '  I  see,'  he  said,  '  the  honouitible  intention  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  but  I  cannot  resort  to  die 
means  of  safety  which  they  indicate.' "  And  being  acquaint* 
edthat  theBIilitary  Commissioners  judged  without  appeal;  ''I 
know  it,"  he  replied, ''  and  I  do  not  disguise  from  myself  die 
danger  which  I  incur.    My  only  request  is  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  First  Consul."    It  is  sufficiently  plain  tint 
the  gallant  bearing  of  the  Prince,  so  honourable  to  himsdf, 
brought  him  under  no  law  by  which  he  was  not  previously  af- 
fected.   But  it  did  much  worse  fbr  him  in  a  practical  sense. 
It  avowed  him  the  open  enemy  of  Buonaparte,  and  pkeed 
each  judge  under  the  influence  of  such  reasoning  as  enconnh 
ged  Sir  Piers  Exton  to  the  murder  of  a  deposed  prince  at  Ae 
hint  of  a  usurper.  * 

The  doom  of  the  prisoner  had  been  fixed  from  the  moment 
he  crossed  the  draw-bridge  of  that  gloomy  state  prison.  Bat 
it  required  no  small  degree  of  dexterity  to  accommodate  the  efi- 
dence  to  the  law,  so  as  to  make  out  an  ostensible  case  of  gnOti 
which  should  not  carry  absmdity  and  contradiction  on  its  very 
ftont.  This  was  the  more  difficult,  as  it  is  an  express  1^ 
form  in  French  Courts-martial,  that  it  shall  express  upon  its 

«  Didit  thou  not  mark  the  King,  what  wordf  he 
HaTe  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  feor"- 
Have  I  no  friend  ?  quoth  he— -he  spoke  it  twice« 
And  speaking  it,  looked  wistfully  on  me. 
As  who  should  say,  I  would  thou  wort  tha  ma& 
That  would  divoroe  this  terror  from  my  Ivraatt^ 
Meaning  the  King  at  Pomfiret— Let  us  go ; 
I  am  the  King^  friend,  and  will  rid  his  fbn 
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record  the  exact  fact  for  which  death  is  to  be  inflicted^  and  the 
precise  article  of  the  law  under  which  the  sentence  is  awarded. 
The  Military  Commission  had  much  more  trouble  in  placing 
the  record  upon  a  plausible  footing,  than  they  found  in  going 
through  the  brief  forms  of  such  a  trial  as  they  were  (deaaed  to 
afford  the  accuseds  They  experienced  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
servation, that  it  i»  much  more  easy  to  commit  a  crime  than 
to  justify  it. 

VERDICT. 

The  first  diiBculty  which  occurred^  was  to  apply  the  ver« 
diet  to  the  indictment^  to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  precise 
answer^  since  it  woidd  be  monstrous  to  find  a  man  guihy  of 
a  crime  different  from  that  of  which  he  stood  accused ;  as  for 
example,  to  find  a  man  guilty  of  theft,  when  he  had  been 
charged  with  murder^  or  ffice  versa.  The  judges  of  this  Mi« 
litary  Commission  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  additional  di£» 
ficulty  of  reconciling  the  verdict  with  the  evidence  which  had 
been  adduced,  as  well  as  with  the  accusations  hud.  If  the 
reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  following  copy  of 
the  record,  with  our  observations,  which  we  have  marked  by 
Italics,  they  will  see  how  far  the  Military  Court  of  Vincen- 
nes  had  been  able  to  reconcile  their  verdict  with  the  act  of  ac- 
cusation, and  with  the  sentence. 

The  verdict  bears :  "  The  voices  being  collected  on  each  of 
the  underwritten  questicms,  be^nning  wiih  the  younger^  and 
ending  with  the  President ;  the  Court  declares  Louis  An- 
toine  de  Bourbon,  Duke  d'Enghien,— 

1.  Unanimously  guilty  of  having  borne  arms  against  the 
French  Republic — This  is  in  confbrmity  with  the  «cl  of  ac- 
cusation,  and  the  evidence;  ih^fare,  so  far  regular. 

2.  Unanimously  guilty  of  having  ofibred  his  services  to  the 
English  government,  the  enemy  of  the  French  republic.— !7%lf 
is  not  in  conformity  to  the  charge.  TIte  Duke  only  said  he  wa» 
willing  to  join  the  English  in  the  new  war,  not  that  his  servi^ 
ees  had  been  either  offered  or  accepted.  The  former  was  sl 
matter  ofintenUen,  the  latier  would  have  been  a  point  of /act. 
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3.  Untniiiioutly  guilty  of  having  received  ami  accrediteil 
agents  of  the  aaid  English  goTemment,  of  having  procnred 
them  meana  of  intelligenoe  in  France^  and  of  having  0Qns{d- 
red  with  than  against  the  internal  and  external  safety  of  tbe 
Repnhlic — ThefaeU  alluded  to  in  Mb  ebniae  of  ike  veri^, 
may  be  ctnuidered  a»  cmUained  bjf  in^ifBeaUen  in  the  general 
eharge  in  the  aeeusathn,  thai  ike  Duke  ploUed  wia  JBngkmd, 
Bui  certainly  they  are  not  there  eiated  in  the  precise  and  articih 
late  manner  in  which  a  charge  which  a  man  muet  answer  with 
hie  life  ought  to  be  brought  againei  him.  As  to  evidence,  there  U 
not,  in  the  ejoamination  of  the  Duke,  the  elighieei  word  tojfU' 
tify  the  Jinding  him  guilty  of  eueh  an  offinee,  JNbi  a  queHion 
woe  put,  or  an  anewer  reoeived,  reepeeting  the  pieie  with  Eng- 
land, or  the  Duke'e  acceseien  to  and  tnoouragement  ofikm. 

4.  Unanimoiialy  guilty  of  having  placed  himself  at  ibe 
head  of  a  large  collection  of  French  einigrants^  and  othen, 
formed  in  the  frontien  of  France^  in  the  county  of  Fribovg 
and  Baden^  paid  hy  Eng^mL — There  ie  not  a  leortf  qftwhi 
charge  in  the  accusation  or  indictment,  nor  was'  the  s^lkA 
eeidence  of  its  existence  brought  forward  before  the  Court,  et 
irupdred  into  upon  the  Duke'e  esmnmation* 

6.  Unanimonsly  guilty  of  having  had  communicationi  vidi 
the  town  of  Strasburg,  tending  to  excite  inaurreetion  in  die 
neighbouring  departments,  for  the  purpose  of  a  diversion  n 
favour  of  England. — nere  is  no  mention  of  this  charge  is  Ae 
accusation — there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  evidence, 

6.  Unanimously  guilty  of  being  one  of  the  favoaren  sad 
accomplices  of  the  conspiracy  carried  on  by  the  Sn^iih 
against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul ;  and  intending;,  in  Uie 
event  of  such  conspiracy,  to  enter  France.^- Tlker»  is  m  mm* 
tion  of  this  charge  in  the  act  of  accusation  or  indieimeni.  Th 
eeidence  on  ^  eubject  goes  distinctly  to  tfifprons  Ae  thargs* 
The  Duke  d'Enghien  said  he  did  net  know  Pieheyru,  end  hsi 
ne  connexion  with  him  ;  and.  added,  that  he  r^oieed  at  Hn 
circumstance,  if  it  was  true  that  the  general  aimed,  at  sueem 
by  means  so  horrible. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  this  moat  liberal  Cam- 
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mission,  in  answer  to  the  three  charges,  brought  in  a  verdict 
upon  six  points  of  indictment;  and  that,  on  applying  the 
evidence  to  the  verdict,  not  one  of  the  returns  is  foimd  sup- 
ported by  evidence,  the  first  excepted ;  of  the  other  five,  of 
which  three  at  least  are  gratuitously  introduced  into  the 
charge,  four  are  altogether  unsupported  by  the  evidence,  and 
the  sixth  is  not  only  unsupported,  but  disproved,  being  in  di* 
rect  contradiction  to  the  only  testimony  laid  before  the  Com* 
inissioners. 

SENTENCE. 

Having  drawn  up  their  verdict,  or  answer  to  the  act  of  ac- 
cusation, with  so  little  r^;ard  either  to  the  essence  or  forms 
of  justice,  this  unconscientious  court  proceeded  to  the  sen- 
tence, which,  according  to  the  regular  form,  ought  to  bear 
an  express  reference  to  the  law  by  which  it  was  authorised. 
Slit  to  discover  such  ff  law,  must  Be  inevitably  a  work  of 
some  difficulty  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  the  devoted  victim- 
still  lived.  The  record  of  the  Court-Martial  bore  the  date; 
two  in  the  morning;*' 90  that  twa hours  had  already  elapsed 
upon  the  trial  and  subsequent  proceedings,  and  it  was  des- 
tined the  sun  should  not  rise  on  the  devoted  head  of  the 
young  Bourbon.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  he  should' 
be  immediately  found  guilty  and  executed,  as  all  that  waiT 
considered  the  direct  object  for  which  th6  Court  was  convened*' 
It  would  be  time  enough  to  dmsider  after  he  was  no  more; 
under  what  law  he  had  slifiered,  and  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in 
the  sentence  accordingly.  One  would  have  thought  such  a 
tragedy  could  never  have  taken  place  iii  a  civiHzied  age  and 
country,  seven  French  officers,  claimiitg  to  be  esteemed  men 
of  honour  by  profession,  being  the  lilavish  agents.  It  must, 
one  would  say,  have  occurred  at  Tripoli  or  Fea,  or  rathev 


•  A  8««c  of  shame  cauiod  these  words  to  be  erased*  but  the  operation  has  left 
them  still  legible.  The  attempt  at  concealment  shows  the  scn8«  of  guilty  with- 
•ut  hiding  the  crinte. 
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tfBong  the  GilU  and  Shangalla,  ihe  Agows,  or  the  Lasu  ot 
AbjnioU.    But  here  is  the  lenteDce  to  speak  for  itself:— 

^  The  prisoner  having  withdrawn,  the  Court  being  detred, 
diliberating  with  dosed  doors^  the  pveaident  ocdlected  the 
vBles  of  the  members ;  beginning  with  the  junior,  and  votii^ 
himself  the  Ust^  the  prisoner  was  unanimotuly  found  Guilty  ; 
andL  in  pursuance  of  the  — — *  MtmAp —-artide  of  the  kw  of 

■      biank to  the  following  eflfect  |^two 

or  three  lines  left  blank  for  inserting  the  law  whidi  shonld 
be  found  applicable^  — —  condemned  to  suffiar  the  pu- 
nishment (^  death.  Ordered  tktU  the  Judg^AdnocaU  ihiuid 
eee  ike  preeeni  sentence  executed  immediately." 

Most  laws  allow  at  least  a  few  days  of  interrention  betwixt 
sentence  and  execution.  Such  an  intenral  is  due  to  religioQ 
and  to  humanity ;  but  in  France  it  was  also  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  appeal.  The  laws,  )iS  Brumaire,  An.  VI.,  and  27 
Ventose,  An.  VIII.,  permitted  appeals  firosn  the  judgmeats 
of  oourts-martial.  The  decree  of  the  17  Messiidor,  An.  XIL, 
permitting  no  appeal  from  military  sentences^  was  not  then 
in  eustence ;  but  if  it  had,  eren  that  serere  and  despotic 
floactment  allowed  prisoners  some  brief  ^ace  of  time  betwixt 
thb  world  and  the  next,  and  did  not  send  a  human  being  to 
execution  until  the  tumult  of  spirits,  incidental  to  a  trial  for 
life  and  death,  had  subsided,  and  his  heart  had  eeased  to  throb 
betwixt  hope  and  fear.  Twenty-four  hours  were  permittad 
betwixt  the  court  of  justice  and  the  scaffbld^r— a  snaall  spsoe 
in  ordinary  life,  but  an  age  when  the  foot  is  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave.  But  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  ordered  for  instiiit 
execution. 

Besides  the  blanks  in  the  sentence  of  this  Courts  as  or^- 
nslly  drawn  up,  which  made  it  a  mockery  of  all  judidsl 
tbrm,  there  lay  this  fatal  error  to  the  sentence,  that  it  was  net 
signed  by  the  Greffier,  or  Clerk  of  Court. 

We  do  the  judges  the  credit  to  belieye  that  they  felt  for  the 
accused,  and  for  themselves ;  saw  with  pity  the  doom  inflicted, 
and  experienced  shame  and  horror  at  becoming  his  murder- 
ers.  A  final  attempt  was  made  by  General  HuUin  to  indooe 
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the  Court  to  transfer  to  Buonaparte  the  request  of  the  prison-' 
er.  He  was  checked  by  Savary.  "  It  will  be  inopportune/*  said 
that  officer^  who,  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  president's  chair, 
seems  to  have  watched  and  controlled  the  decisions  of  the 
Court.  The  hint  was  understood,  and  nothing  more  was  said* 

We  have  given  one  copy  of  the  sentence  of  the  Court-Mar- 
tial.  It  was  not  the  only  one.  "  Many  drafts  of  this  sen« 
tence  were  tried,"  says  Hullin, ''  among  the  rest,  the  one  in 
question  ;  but  after  we  had  signed  it,  we  doubted  {and  wi$h 
good  reason)  whether  it  were  r^ular,  and,  therefore,  caused 
the  clerk  make  out  a  new  draught,  grounded  chiefly  on  a  re- 
port of  the  Frivy-Counciilor  Real,  and  the  answers  of  the 
Prince.  This  second  draught  was  the  true  one,  and  ought 
alone  to  have  been  preserved." 

This  second  draught  has  been  preserved,  and  affords  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  cobbling  and  trumping  up  which  the: 
procedure  underwent,  in  hopes  it  might  be  rendered  fit  for 
public  inspection.  Notwithstanding  what  the  president  says 
was  intended,  the  new  draught  contains  no  reference  to  the 
report  of  Shee,  or  the  arguments  of  Real,  neither  of  whidi 
could  be  brought  into  evidence  against  the  Duke.  The  only 
evidence  against  him,  was  his  owning  the  character  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  an  enemy  by  birth,  and  upon  principle,  to  the 
present  government  of  France.  His  sole  actual  crime,  as  is 
allowed  by  Monsieur  Savary  himself,  consisted  in  his  being 
the  Duke  d'Enghien ;  the  sole  proof  was  his  own  avowal, 
without  which  it  was  pretended  the  Commissioners  would 
not  have  found  him  guilty. 

To  return  to  the  new  draught  of  this  sentence.  It  agrees 
with  the  original  draught,  in  so  far  as  it  finds  the  Duke  guilty 
ofaisp  criminal  acts  upon  a  charge  which  only  accused  him  oi 
three.  But  there  is  a  wide  distinction  in  other  respects.  The  ^ 
new  draught,  though  designed  to  rest  (according  to  Hullin's 
account)  upon  the  report  of  the  Privy- Councillor  Real,  and 
the  answers  of  ihe  Prince,  takes  no  notice  of  either.  It  does 
make  an  attempt,  however,  to  fill  up  the  blanks  of  the  first 
c(^y  by  eombining  the  lentenee  with  three  existing  laws; 
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but  how  far  applloibli!  to  the  cue  nnder  coniiidenttion,  the 
nvdcr  •faall  be  enabled  to  judge. 

Article  II.  lit  Bramiire,  An.V.  £TnyhidiTMnal,afwtut. 
cfCT  rank,  quality,  or  profeujon,  conTicted  of  being  a  spy  for 
tlic  eiumv,  shall  be  punished  with  death. — TKe  Dukt  rf'- 
KngHirit  hait  neither  Item  aecuitd  nor  convicted  qf  being  a  ips 
fw  the  noHjf. 

Arilcle  I.  £\'er7  plot  agaitut  the  republic  shall  be  pnnlib- 
vd  with  death. — Tlierr  trat  no  evidenee  that  the  Sake  unu  en- 
gaged in  atiif  plot ;  he potitirdg  denied  it  on  hit  e-raminaliBiL 

Article  II.  All  eimapiraetei  or  pioti  tendfttg  t»  dltturi  dw 
iitarr,  by  a  civil  war— to  orni  the  citiiens  against  each  oih<r, 
or  against  lawful  authority,  shall  be  panished  with  dcatli. 
Here  the  mmetraitt  of  evidence  appllei. 

(fpon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  law  could  nritliar 
be  10  moulded  as  to  apply  to  the  evidence,  nor  the  evidence  m 
twisted  IS  to  come  under  the  taw, — the  judges  were  obliged 
to  inpprem  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  send  their  aentniK 
forth  with  a  manifest  contradiction  on  the  face  of  it. 

But  thisKconddraught  of  the  sentence  waa  BO  far  confonB- 
ii^  to  the  law,  that  it  was  signed  by  the  Greffier  or  Clork  of 
Court,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  fbrmer.  It  was  ^» 
more  indulgent  towards  the  accused ;  for  the  order  for  immu- 
diate  execution  wu  oinittcd,  tind  its  place  supplied  by  die 
following  details. 

"  It  is  enjoined  to  the  Capitalne  Rapporteur  instantly  b> 
read  Ilit!  present  judgment  to  the  condemned  peraoa  in  pro< 
Ecnce  of  llii-  );uard  assembled  under  aims. 

"  OiderLtl  that  the  Fivsident  and  the  Reporter  um  thtir  di- 
Iff^nce  according  to  the  legal  forma,  in  dispatching  copies  <tf 
diis  procedure  to  the  Minister  at  War,  the  Great  Judge,  Hi- 
niiter  of  Jnatiee,  and  to  the  General  in  Chief,  Governor  of 
Ftfii." 

Oy  the  intfrpoaliidn  of  thne  kgal  fbmu,  the  CotnmissioD- 
tw  MfcMMtinmbly  desirFd  to  gain  some  time,  to  make  hte- 

j  WWl1fclillifc|i<rk  that  H^  EO^t  not  carry  his  cruel  puf- 
lliibhu  bem  explained  b*  the  Fresi- 
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dent  of  the  court  martial^  General  HuUin  himsdf^  who« 
blind^  aged^  and  retired  from  the  worlds  found  himself  obli* 
ged^  on  the  appearance  of  Savary's  yindication  of  his  share  in 
the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien^  to  come  forward^  not  ta 
▼indicate  his  conduct^  but,  while  expressing  his  remorse  fbf 
the  share  he  really  had  in  the  tragedy^  to  transfer  the  priQei<A 
pal  charge  to  the  superior  officer^  who  was  present  dorihg  the 
whole  trials  to  overawe,  it  would  seem^  and  ta  control  the 
Court.    His  account  is  in  these  words  :— 

*'  Scarcely  was  it  (the  sentence)  signed,  when  I  b^n  a  let^ 
ter  to  Napoleon,  in  which  I  eonyeyed  to  him,  in  obedience  to 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Court,  the  desire  63q>i^e88ed  by  tfatf 
Prince  of  an  interview  with  the  First  Consul ;  and  farther,  t6 
conjure  the  First  Consul  to  remit  the  punishment,  which  the 
severity  of  our  situation  did  hot  permit  us  to  eludd.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  a  man  interfered,  C^^^^O  who  had  penbsti^ 
ed  in  remaining  in  the  court-roooif,  andi  whom  I  should  name 
without  hesitation,  if  I  did  not  recollect  that,  6y^n  in  attempt^ 
ing  a  defence  for  myself,  it  does  hot  become  me  to  aoeose  ai»« 
other.  '  What  are  you  doing  there?'  said  this  pei^on,  cettM 
ing  up  to  me.  ^  I  am,'  I  replied,  '  writfhg  to  the  Firsif  Gonsol; 
to  convey  to  him  the  wish  of  the  prisotier,  and  the  reoom«* 
mendation  of  the  Court.'  '  You  have  done  your  busiBesifp^ 
said  he,  taking  the  pen  out  of  my  hand,  ^  and  what  follows 
is  mine.'  I  confess  that  I  thought  at  the  moment,  and  so  did 
several  of  my  colleagues,  that  he  mednt  to  say,  that  the  con« 
veying  of  these  sentiments  to  the  First  Consul  was  his  bosi-i 
ness.  His  answer,  thus  understood,  left  us  still  the  hope  that 
the  recommendation  would  reach  the  First  Consul.  I  only 
recollect,  that  I  even  at  the  moment  felt  a  kind  of  vexation  at 
seeing  thus  taken  out  of  my  hands,  the  only  agreeable  eir* 
cumstanee  of  the  painful  situation  in  which  I  was  placed.  Ii>« 
deed,  how  could  we  imagine,  that  a  person  had  been  placed 
about  us  with  an  order  to  violate  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  ? 
I  was  in  the  hall,  outside  the  council-room,  conversing  about 
what  had  just  occurred.  Several  knots  of  persons  had  got  in* 

VOL.  IX.  e 
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to  priratc  conrcnation.  I  was  waiting  for  my  carriage^  wlucb 
not  being  permitted  (any  more  than  those  of  the  other  mem- 
ben)  to  come  into  the  inner  court  of  the  castle^  delayed  my 
dqiwtttre  and  theirs.    We  were  oursdves  shut  in^  and  could 
■01  communicate  with  those  without,  whea  an  explosion  took 
plaee— a  terrible  sound,  which  struck  ua  to  the  hearts,  and 
frooe  them  with  terror  and  fright.    Yes,  I  swear,  in  the  name 
of  mysdf  and  my  colleagues,  that  this  execution  was  not  an* 
thorlsed  by  us ;  our  sentence  directed  that  copies  of  the  sen* 
tenee  sluNdd  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Grand  Judge, 
and  the  General  Governor  of  Paris.     The  latter  alone  conld, 
aeoording  to  law,  direct  the  execution ;  the  copies  were  not 
yet  made ;  they  would  occupy  a  considerable  por^n  of  the 
day.    On  my  return  to  Paris,  I  should  have  waited  on  tlie 
Govemor— on  the  First  Consul ;  who  knows  what  mightha?e 
b^ipcned  ?— 4mt  all  of  a  sudden,  this  terrific  explosion  in- 
fiinncd  ua  that  the  Prince  was  no  more.  We  know  not  whe- 
ther he  [[Savary^  who  thus  hurried  on  this  dreadful  execti« 
tion,  had  orders  for  doing  so.    If  he  had  not^  he  alone  is  re« 
apODsible ;  if  he  had,  the  Court,  which  knew  nothing  of  these 
Qiders,  which  itself  was  kept  in  confinement — the  Court, 
whose  last  resolution  was  in  favour  of  the  Prince,  could  nei<* 
ther  foresee  nor  prevent  the  catastrophe." 

EXECUTION* 

The  gallant  young  Prince,  therefore,  was  cut  off  in  the. 
flower  of  his  age,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  on  no  evidence 
wliatcver,  excepting  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, the  enemy,  by  his  birth,  of  the  temporary  Grovemor  oi 
France,  but  his  public  and  declared  enemy,  vi^ho  had  neveir 
owed  duty  to  him,  and  who  had  not  been  taken  engaged  ixi 
any  active  proceedings  against  him.  The  descendant  of  tha 
great  Cond^  was  condemned  to  a  bloody  death  by  a  Courts 
the  judges  of  which  were  themselves  prisoners,  at  the  hour 
when  thieves  and  murderers  deal  with  their  victims,  upon  an 
unptovofl  accusation  tried  by  incompetent  judges. 
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The  research  of  the  lawyer  must  go  heyond  the  Prince^ 
nameless  and  hloody  tomh  to  inquire  into  the  warrant  hy  which 
he  was  consigned  to  it.  Was  it  by  virtue  of  the  first  or  of  the 
second  draught  of  that  sentence^  which  the  military  erudition 
found  so  much  difficulty  in  cobbling  up  into  the  form  of  a 
legal  sentence  ?  We  suppose  it  must  have  been  in  virtue  of 
the^r«l  draughty  because  theU  commands  instant  execution* 
If  this  conjecture  is  allowed^  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  exe* 
cuted  in  virtue  of  a  document  totally  deficient  in  solemnity^, 
since  that  first  remains  blank  in  its  most  essential  parts^  anid 
b  not  signed  by  the  Greffier  or  Clerk  of  Court^-a  formality 
expressly  enjoined  by  law. 

If^  again,  we  suppose  that  the  iecond,  not  ihejlrsi  copy  of 
the  sentence,  was  the  warrant  made  use  of,  the  proceeding  to 
execution  will  be  found  not  less  illegal. .  For  that  second 
draught,  though  it  exhibits  no  blanks,  and  is  signed  by 
the  Greffier,  and  is  so  far  more  formal  than  the  first,  gives 
no  authority  for  instant  execution  of  the  sentence.  On 
the  contrary,  it  enjoins  the  usual  1^^  delays,  until  the 
copies  should  be  made  out  and  sent  to  the  various  officers 
of  state  mentioned  in  the  warrant  itself.  The  effect  of 
this  delay  might  have  probably  been  the  saving  of  the  un« 
fortunate  Prince's  life ;  for  if  Paris  had  not  heard  of  his 
death  at  the  same  time  with  his  arrestment,  it  is  not  like« 
ly  that  Buonaparte  would  have  braved  public  opinion,  by 
venturing  on  concluding  his  nocturnal  tragedy  by  a  daylight 
catastrophe.  But,  laying  that  consideration  aside,  it  H 
enough  for  a  lawyer  to  pronounce,  that  such  sentence,  exccu^ 
ted  in  a  manner  disconforming  from  its'  warrant,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  murder;  for  as  such  are  construed  in 
the  laws  of  every  civilized  country,  those  cases  in  which  the 
prompt  will  of  the  executioner  anticipates  the  warrant  of  the 
judge. 

OEKERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PROCSnURE. 

Looking  over  this  whole  procedure,  with  the  eyes  of  one 
Accustomed  to  juridical  reasoning,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  tlie 
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delivered  the  letter;  but  by  intercepting  it, Jthat  stAtenaiB 
became  the  actual  murderer  of  the  unfortunate  Prinee. 

There  are  two  modes  of  considering  evevy  alleg»tion>  that  u, 
according  to  the  presumptive^  or  the  positive  anddireot  efideaot 
brought  in  support  of  it.  If  we  look  (|t  the  former,  we  cannot 
discern  the  shadow  of  a  motive  why  Talleyrand^however  nn* 
principled  we  may  suppose  him,  should  have  led  his  master  into 
the  commission  of  a  great  and  odious  erime^.of  whidbi  be  was 
likdy  to  have  the  whole  impopujarity. thrown  upon  himseli^«o 
soon  as  it  should  be  found  too  heavy  for  his  prinoipal.  TtXUffm 
rand  was  a  politician ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  ever  heardy  poft* 
sessed  of  no  blood-thirsty  disposition,  and  being  himself  daa 
scended  from  a  noble  family,  was  unlikely,  to  say  the- least,,  lo 
urge  the  catastrophe  of  a  young  prince,  against  whoQi,  or  hii 
family,  he  is  never  believed  to  have  had  any  especial  emnity. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  him  guided  to  the  step  1^ 
foolish  and  misguided  zeal  for  Buonaparte's  own  interest,  m 
traduce  Talleyrand's  mental  capacity  as  much  in  the  Mae  eass^ 
as  we  should  do  his  natural  disposition  in  the  other.  No  nMa 
knew  better  than  the  Prince  of  Beneventum,  that  power  is,  in 
enlightened  nations,  dependent  on  piiblicopinion,  and  that  iIm 
l^ood  of  an  innocent  and  high-iqpirited  enemy  might  indeed 
stain'  his  master's  throne,  but  could  not  cement  its  basis^^- 
Again,  if  we  regard  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  Doc  d'Engbiea 
upon  his  mock  trial,  when  he  declared  he  would  not  leoal  Us 
avowed  enmity  to  the  French,  in  conformity  to  the  Jbints  thiom 
out  by  the  Court-martial,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  same  in» 
dividual  can  be  supposed  capable  of  having,  two  days  belQis^ 
crouched  to  Buonaparte  for  his  life ;  or  how  are  we  to  reooneile 
his  having  ofiered  to  accept  service  under  the  First  Consul^ 
with  his  declaration  that  it  did  not  become  a  Coaade  to  enter 
France  save  with  arms  in  his  hands  ?  We  must  suppose  hia 
a  madman,  if,  having  endeavoured  to  creep  to  Buonaparte's 
favour  by  the  means  of  submission,  he  should  have  assumed  aa 
air  of  contumacy  and  defiance  towards  the  judges  who  were 
to  report  his  conduct  on  his  trial  to  the  First  ConsuL  The  ex« 
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kmot  of  the  letter,  and  the  fact  of  iH  being  inteieepted  by 
Talleyrand,  is,  therefore,  dispcored  •■  to  as  it  can  be,  both 
b^  die  chanicter  of  the  allfli^  writer,  and  of  the  Mmiater  for 
Foreign  Affidra. 

But,  farther,  it  ia  disprored  not  only  by  ipwoning  apHm, 
but  diieetly  and  from  the  atate  of  facta,  aa  fiv  M  nqgpMife  CTi« 
dance  poaaiUy  can  go.  The  whole  proeeedingiagainat  the  Doe 
d'Enghien  tookplaoeunder  the  oonndllor  of  state.  Real,  ani 
waa  managed  entirelyby  the  pdice ;  thoae  anfia;,  aiScntageoti^ 
who  acted  by  immediate  direetiona  ficom  the  snpresie  haad 
of  the  government,  like  the  niutea  of  the  aaraglio,  and  wen  Mt 
liable  to  the  control  of  any  aubordinate  mimater*  Talkgi^ 
rand  never  interfered,  nor  indeed  had  an  opportnnilj  of  in- 
tof  ering  in  it. 

It  was  an  officer  of  the  police  who  wia  sent  to  inqoiie  ialo 
the  atate  of  thinga  at  Ettenheim ;  and  hia  report  waa  aad^ 
not  to  Talleyrand,  not  even  to  hia  proper  chief,  Realy— bat 
to  Baonaparte  himaelf.  This  ia  proved  by  SftTmry'a  own  now 
mtive,  who  aaya  expreaaly,  that  ''  the  &:8t  inapeetor  of  dn 
gendarmerie  received  the  report  from  the  (tfioer,  and.eaniid 
it  himaelf  to  the  Firat  Consol,  instead  of  giving  it  to  M.  ReaL* 
The  troopa  employed  in  the  act  of  aeizing  the  Due  d'Ene^wa, 
weiealsogens-d'armes,  thatis  policemen;  and  had  aletterfaeen 
vrritten  by  their  priaoner  at  Straabnrgfa,  or  anywhere  da^it 
would  certainly  have  gone,  like  the  report  abovementioned,  to 
the  First  Consul^  and  not  to  Talleyrand  to  the  foreign  depart- 
«nent.  2(%,  There  is  a  sad,  but  minute  memorial  of  hia  imp[^ 
aonment,  kept  by  the  Duke  as  a  sort  of  diary.  In  this  recordii 
no  mention  of  his  having  written  such  a  letter.  Sdi^,  Aa  tha 
Baron  St  Jacques,  secretary  to  the  unfortunate  Prince,  waa  with 
hia  master  constantly  until  the  Duke  was  taken  from  Stna- 
burgh,hewasin  a  situation  to  o£fer  a  formal  testimony  agaimt 
4he  very  allegation  of  such  a  letter  having  been  written,  ainos 
he  muat  have  become  acquainted  with  it,  if  it  had  any  real  ex« 
iatenoe.  4(%,  The  gcna-d'armcs  who  collected  the  Doke'a  few 
papers,  and  made  an  inventory  of  thcm^  would  not  have  £ukd 
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to  Bccnre  such  a  document^  if,  as  we  said  before,  thera  had 
been  such  a  document  to  secure.  * 

For  all  these  reascns,  thestcnry  of  tko  suppressed  letter  mmt 
be  considered^  from  banning  to  end,  as  an  absolute  fictioo, 
inYented  to  absolre  Napoleon  of  what  he  fdt  was  -generally 
considered  as  a  great  «rxme>  and  to  transfer  the  odium  to  Tsi* 
leyrand,  whose  actiye  offices  m  behalf  of  the  royal  famfl7>*llk 
fonner  master  could  neither  forget  nor  forgFre.  «.  * 

But  the  story  of  the  letter  was  not  the  only  one  to  whkii. 
Napoleon  had  recourse  to  qualify  the  public  indignation^ 
whidi  was  so  generally  directed  against  him  as  the  authoc  of 
this  unhappy  deed.  ** 

In  the cxasnnation  of  the  persons  who  were  arrested  onrao* 
count  of  accession  to  the  conspiracy  of  Fichegru  and  Georgeii 
it  appesred,  according  to  a  very  apocryphal  statement  by  Na« 
poleon»  tiiat  aperson  occasiomdly  appealed  among  the  ood^ 
spiratm^  of  noble  mien  and  distinguished  manners,  to  whom 
the  principal  con^iracers  showed  such  symptoms  of  homaga 
and  deference  as  are  paid  only  to  Princes.  '^^  He  appeared^" 
,  aays  Sa?ary^  "  36  years  of  age,  his  hair  was  £dr,  his  toehedl 
open,  of  a  -middle  stature  and  sise.  When  ^he  entered  tho 
apartment,  all  present,  even  Messrs  do  Polignac  and  de  Bi« 
vie»e>'rose  and  remained  standing  in  his  presence*"  The  po* 
lice  considered  who  this  mysterious  personage  could  be,  and 
agreed  it  must  be  the  Due  d'Enghien.  To  the  impressioil 
this  supposed  discovery  made  on  the  mind  of  the  First  Coo* 
8ul,  was  to  be  imputed,  according  to  his  own  account  and 
General  Savar/s,  the  mission  of  the  police  oflBcer  to  Straa- 
burgh,  as  already  mentioned.  The  report  of  the  spy  eon* 
oeming  the  frequent  absences  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  fhvl 
flttenheim,  was  held  sufficient  to  identify  him  with  the  mya* 
terious  stranger  at  Paris — ^tho  resolution  to  kidnap  him  waa 
formed  and  executed ;  and  although  no  oircnmstances  oo^ 
purred  to  show  that  he  had  been  in  Paris,  or  to  identify  him 
with  the  incognito  abore  alluded  to,  and  although  they  wete 
potoven  A%  the  trouble  of  confronting  the  Duke  witii  the  per« 
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Mill  who  ckicrih^l  that  individiuJ^  to  lee  if  tbey  could  leoog- 
niae  them  to  be  one  and  the  same;  y^efche  was  put  to  death,  we 
MV  called  iipoD  to  beUevp,  u|Mm  the  conviction  thai  he  was  Ihe 
viaitorandfrietidof  GeQrgeaCadoadal^andthepenoiiinwfaoie 
fmence  all  the  world  tCBtifiedauch  profound  zeapeeL  Hod- 
Iff  boweTer,  had  the  I>uke  been  huddled  into  hia  bloody  giaie, 
iiMn  veare  told  it  waa  diflcofercd  that  the  myBtMriooB  pcoBD- 
aye  ioofiien  alluded  to>.  waa  no  other  than  Pichegm;  and  tk 
hlameof  kcopiogupthemiftakein  the  Fizst  Ccmanl'a  mad 
ia  iapnted  to.  Talleyrand,  who  ia  deatined  to  he  the  se^ 

gaat  in  eirery  vanion  of  the  atory  which  cornea  finm  KapolMi 
or  hia  favourera. 

W9  aubmit  that  no  author  of  a  novel  or  ramancer  vkn 
WWpcllf  <}»  at  the  cgnylufioii  of  hia  talc^  to  aanifrn  iTrawnfti 
tba.varioua  ioodenta  which  be  haa  placed  faefon  the  naior, 
anc  piwaed  in^.bia  aervioe  a  itdng  of  anch  improbable  aid 
incanaiatent  circMniataucea.  Waa  it  credible  that  a  piinee  of 
the  Uood,  Buppqaing  him  to  have  ventured  to  Faria  during  Ae 
CQoaiilate,  and  miqgled  with  a  band  of  eonapiraton,  would 
b«f  e  iiuuated  upon*  or  would  have  pennitted,  the  bonoma  d 
Upniokf  and  thua  have  betrayed  hia  character  toihoae  wbo 
dM  not  prpfeaa  to  know  more  of  him  than  fimn  thatiafeanH 
i|»nfi^onlyf  The  very  mention  of  a  line  of  conduct  aoimpra- 
baUe,  ought  to  havemade  the  l^end  auapected  atthe^vay  oat« 
aet.  Secondly,  How  could  a  miatake  poaaibly  occur  betwixt  dv 
Pfiraon  of  the  Due  d'Engbien  and  that  of  General  Fiefaegn? 
The  former  waa  fair,  with  light-coloured  hair  ;  the  latter  wai 
^k,  with  a  high-coloured  compleadon,  and  dark  hair.  Hha 
Duke  was  alight  and  elegant  in  hia  form  ;  Pichegru  waa  aloat« 
made,  robust,  and  athletic.  The  Prince  waa  but  juat  turned (tf 
thirty  ;  Pichegru  waa  forty  yeara  of  age  and  upwarda.  Then 
waa  scarcely  a  point  of  similarity  between  them,  llurdlyi 
How  waa  it  possible  for  thoee  circumstances  to  have  occqn 
red  which  occasioned  the  pretended  miatake?  Under  what 
imaginable  character  was  Pichegru  to  have  commanded  the 
rLS|iccts  paid  to  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  that  not  only  fioqi 
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the  Chouan  Georges,  but  from  the  Messieurs  De  Polignae 
and  De  Riykre^  who,  it  is  pretended^  rein«hied  unoovered^lii 
his  presence  ?  Lastly,  On  the  voluminous  trial  «f  G^orgM, 
which  was  published  in  the  Moniteur,  though  seTeval  of  his 
band  were  brought  to  bear  witness  against  him,  there  was  no 
evidenoe  whatever  of  royal  honoTjrs.  being  rendered  either  to 
him  or  any  one  else.  So  that  the  whole  legend  seems  to  have 
been  invented,  ex  poitfaotOy  as  a  screen,  and  a  Very  firail  one, 
behind  which  Napoleon  might  shdLter  himself.  It  is  evi« 
dent,  indeed,  even  by  his  own  most  improbable  aeeount^  that 
if  ihciDfic  d'Enghien  died  in  consequence  of  a  blundef^  it'lvttf 
one  which  a  moment's  consideration  must  have  kd  evo'y  one 
to  jdoubt,  and  which  a  moment's  inquiry  would  have  expkin* 
ed,  and  that  Napoleon's  credulity  can  only  be  uaputed  td  his 
determination  to  bedeoeived.  How  l^dleyrand  eould  have  eon* 
triboled  to  it,  is  not  intimated  j  but  General  Savary  iufbrfils 
OS  that  the.  Consul  exclaimed— '^  Ah !  wretched  TaUeyraud; 
whathast  tfaoamade  me  do  1"  This  apostrophe,  if  made  at  att^ 
mvit  hare  beoi  intended  to  support  a  feture  ehai^a^ASt 
hianimater;  for  as  to  being  led  by  the  nose  by  TaUeynuid^ 
in  vE  matter  where  his  own  passions  were  so  deeply  interested, 
it  is  totally  inconsistent  with  all  that  is  recorded  oi  Nap<^ 
leon,  aa  well  as  with  the  character,  and  even  the  private' m<* 
tereat»  of  his  minister. 

.  Afker  this  tedious  dissertation,  the  reader  may  perhaps  de* 
aire  to  know  the  real  cause  of  the  extraordinary  oti tragic. 
Napoleon's  interest  seemed  no  way,  or  very  slightly  eioih* 
4)emed>  as  the  suSerer  was,  of  all  the  Bourbon  family,  the 
farthest  reaaoved  from  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The 
odium  which  the  deed  was  to  occasion,  without  any  corre* 
•eponding  advantage,  was,  it  might  have  seemed^  to  the  politic 
and  calculating  spirit  which  Napoleon  usually  evincedy  k 
auffident  reason  far  averting  an  unnecessary  outrage;  nor 
was  hia  temper  by  any  means  of  that  ferocious  quality  whidi 
takes  delight  in  causing  misery,  or  in  shedding  blood. 
.    AU  these  things  admitted,  we  must  remind  our  readers. 
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that^gu  NapokoD  wu  calm  a»d  medente  by  polkgr»  be  ms 

aim  b J  tempciaiiient  fierce  and  ardent,  and  had  in  Ids  Uood 

a  itrain  of  Uie  wikl  and  icvengefal  diapaait]0n,  for  whichkk 

nadve  Conica  has  been  fanuws  since  the  days  of  the  ancieDtB. 

The  temptation  was  strong  on  the  present  oocaaion.    He  felt 

himself  exposed  to  the  danger  of  assssaination,  to  which  his 

nenres  seem  to  hafe  been  peculiarly  aenaihle;  he  knew  tlut 

the  blow  would  beaimed  by  the  partisana  of  the  Royal  Family; 

and  he  suspected  that  they  were  -encouFaged  by  die  enled 

prmces.    In  such  a  ease,  what  is  die  principle  of  the  stfsge 

Btate,or  that  which  approaches  next  to  it?     ANorthAne- 

rican  Indian,  ii^ured  by  one  white  trader  who  cao^es  liis 

Tcngeanoe,  retaliates  on  the  first  European  who  £dl8  wiliuD 

his  power.    A  Scotch  Highlander,  wronged  by  an  indi^idinl 

of  another  dan,  took  fcngeance  on  the  fint  of  the  Mp€ 

which  he  happened  to  meet*     The  Cormana  are  not  kn 

ruthless  and  indiscriminate  in  their  Heads,  whidi  go  fnia 

fiOher  to  son,  and  aflfect  the  whole  Sunily,  without  die  » 

aentment  being  confined  to  the  particular  peanona  who  hsw 

done  the  wrong.    Upon  this  principle  die  First  Consul  aeeni 

to  have  acted,  when,  conceiving  his  life  aimed  at  by  the 

fiends  of  the  Bourbons,  he  sprung  like  a  tiger  at  the  oaly 

.one  of  the  family  who  was  within  his  reach  and  hia  powob 

The  law  of  nations  and  those  of  society  were  alike  foigottai 

in  the  thirst  of  revenge ;  and,  to  gratify  an  immediate  fedug 

of  veDgeauce,  be  stained  his  history  with  a  crime  of  which  no 

time  can  wash  away  the  infamy. 

The  tendency  to  videnoe,  arising  out  of  a  fierce  and  sesDi- 
barbaric  resentment  and  love  of  revenge,  might  perhapa  baie 
shown  itself  in  more  instances  than  actually  occurred^  had  it 
not  been  for  Napoleon's  policy,  and  his  respect  for  pnUie 
opinion,  which  would  not  have  borne  many  aoch  acts  cf 
vindictive  cruelty.  But  though  he  was  able  in  general  to  sub- 
due this  peculiar  temper,  he  could  not  dii$;ui8e  it  firom  those 
by  whom  he  was  dosely  observed.  When  some  one,  in  the 
presence  of  Mounier,  pronounced  a  eulogium  upon  Napo* 
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kon^  and  concluded  by  defying  toy  of  the  listeners  to  piMuce 
a  parallel  character — '^  I  think  I  could  find  someihing  like 
himj'  said  Mounier^  ^*  among  the  Montenegrim^ 
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JUBFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  NAPOLEON 
TOWARDS  THE  PRINCE  ROYAL  OF  SWEDEN. 

{Translated /ram  the  original  French.) 

It  was  Napoleon  himself^  who,  by  hia  insupportable  pr6* 
toudons,  forced  Sweden  to  take  a  part  in  opposition  to  him; 
From  the  period  of  the  election  of  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Comv 
4he  only  diseu8si<«8  the  Prince  had  with  the  Emperor  con* 
aistiBd  in  refusals,  on  the  Princei's  part,  to  enter  into  engagoA* 
BientB  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  who  had  chosetf 
him  to  be  her  ruler. 

When  the  first  orertures  rei^>ecting  his  election  in  Sweden 
were  made  to  him  by  a  Swedish  nobleman,  and  by  Genaral 
Count  de  Wrede,  he  went  immediately  to  St  Cloud,  to  in- 
form the  Emperor,  who  said  to  him  :•— 

*'  I  cannot  be  of  any  use  to  you— let  things  take  their 
course,"  &c. 

The  Prince  went  to  Plombi^res.  At  his  return,  he  paid 
his  respects  to  the  Emperor,  who,  addressing  him  in  presence 
of  a  good  many  persmis,  asked  if  he  had  lately  had  any  news 
from  Sweden. 

"Yes,  Sire.** 

**  What  do  they  say  ?"•  replied  the  Emperor. 

'<  That  your  Majesty's  ehargi  d'affaires  at  Stockholm  op« 
poses  my  election,  and  says  publicly,  that  your  Majesty  pre« 
fers  the  King  of  Denmark." 
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Uiat>gu  NapokoD  wu  calm  Mid  medonte  by  poUogr*  he  ms 

•Im  by  tempcnment  fierce  and  ardent,  and  had  in  Ids  hlood 

a  itrain  of  Uie  wikl  and  revengrfol  diapaait]0n,  for  wl»chkk 

native  Conica  has  been  fsmovs  since  the  days  of  the  ancieDtB. 

The  temptation  was  strong  on  the  present  oocaaion.    He  felt 

himself  exposed  to  the  danger  of  assssaination,  to  which  his 

nenres  seem  to  hafe  been  peenlisrly  senaihle;  he  knew  Hui 

the  blow  would  beaimed  by  the  partisans  of  the  Royal  FamOy; 

and  he  suspected  that  they  were  -enoouFaged  by  die  exiled 

princes.    In  such  a  ease>  what  is  die  principle  of  the  stfsge 

Btatej  or  that  which  approaches  next  to  it  ?     A  North  Ane- 

rican  Indian,  injured  by  one  white  trader  who  cao^es  liii 

Tcngeanoe,  retaliates  on  the  first  European  who  £dl8  wiliuD 

his  power.    A  Scotch  Highlander,  wronged  by  an  indi^idinl 

of  another  dan,  took  vengesnoe  on  the  fiiat  of  the  Mpt 

which  he  happened  to  meet*     The  Corsieana  are  not  kii 

ruthless  and  indiscriminate  in  their  Heads,  wbidi  go  fnia 

Cither  to  son,  and  aflfect  the  whole  Sunily^  without  die  !»• 

aentment  being  confined  to  the  particular  persona  -who  hsw 

done  the  wrong.    Upon  this  principle  die  First  Consul  anan 

to  have  acted,  when,  conceiving  his  life  mimed  at  by  tke 

fiends  of  the  Bourbons,  he  sprung  like  a  tiger  at  the  only 

.one  of  the  family  who  was  within  his  reach  and  hia  ponob 

The  law  of  nations  and  those  of  society  were  alike  forgottoi 

in  the  thirst  of  revenge ;  and,  to  gratify  an  immediate  fceliBg 

of  vengeance,  he  stained  his  history  with  a  crime  of  which  no 

time  can  wash  away  the  infamy. 

The  tendency  to  videnoe,  arising  out  of  a  fierce  and  sesDi- 
barbaric  resentment  and  love  of  revenge,  might  perhapabaie 
shown  itself  in  more  instances  than  actually  occurred,  had  it 
not  been  for  Napoleon's  policy,  and  his  respect  for  poUie 
opinion,  which  would  not  have  borne  many  such  acts  cf 
vindictive  cruelty.  But  though  he  was  able  in  general  to  sub- 
due this  peculiar  temper,  be  could  not  dii$;ui8e  it  from  those 
by  whom  he  was  closely  observed.  When  some  one,  in  the 
presence  of  Mounier,  pronounced  a  eulogium  upon  Napo* 
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kon^  and  concluded  by  defying  toy  of  the  listeners  to  pMhice 
a  paralld  character — '^  I  think  I  could  find  Bomething  like 
him/'  said  Mounier^  ^*  among  the  Montenegrint.'* 


■   ■  A 
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JUBFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  NAPOLEON 
TOWARDS  THE  PRINCE  ROYAL  OF  SWEDEN. 

{Translated /ram  the  originai  French.) 

It  was  Napoleon  himself^  who>  by  his  insupportable  pr6* 
taisioii8>  foieed  Sweden  to  take  a  part  in  opposition  to  him; 
From  the  period  of  the  election  of  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Conr<v 
4he  only  diseussiMis  the  Prince  had  with  the  Emperor  con* 
aistiBd  in  refusals,  on  the  Prince's  part,  to  enter  into  engage^ 
Bients  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  naticm  who  had  chosen 
Jmn  to  be  her  ruler. 

.  When  the  first  orertures  reinfecting  his  election  in  Sweden 
were  made  to  him  by  a  Swedish  nobleman,  and  by  Genaral 
£kmnt  de  Wrede,  he  went  immediately  to  St  Cloud,  to  in- 
form the  Emperor,  who  said  to  him  :•— 

**  I  cannot  be  of  any  use  to  you— let  things  take  their 
course,"  &c 

The  Prince  went  to  Plombi^res.  At  his  return,  he  paid 
his  respects  to  the  Emperor,  who,  addressing  him  in  presence 
of  a  good  many  persmis,  asked  if  he  had  lately  had  any  newi 
^om  Sweden. 

«  Yes,  Sire." 

**  What  do  they  say  ?"•  replied  the  Emperor. 

'^  That  your  Majesty's  f^rgi  d'affhires  at  Stockholm  op« 
poses  my  election,  and  says  publicly,  that  your  Mfljesty  pre« 
fers  the  King  of  Denmark." 
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Uiat«ju  NapokoD  wu  calm  Mid  medente  by  poUogr*  be  ms 
•Im  by  tempaaiiient  fierce  and  ardent,  and  bad  in  ku  blood 
a  atrain  of  Uie  wikl  and  revengrfol  diapoaitum,  for  wydikk 
nadve  Conica  baa  been  famova  ainoe  the  daya  of  the  ancieDtB. 
Tbe  temptation  waa  strong  on  tbe  preaent  oocaaion.    He  Mt 
himself  exposed  to  the  danger  of  asaaaainatioDy  to  which  his 
nenrea  seem  to  bate  been  peenliarly  aenaible;  be  knew  that 
the  blow  would  beaimed  by  tbe  paitiaana  of  the  Royal  Famfly ; 
and  he  aospected  that  they  were  encouraged  by  die  enkd 
princes.    In  such  a  ease,  what  is  die  principle  of  the  stTige 
atatejor  that  which  approaches  next  to  it?    A  North  Ame- 
rican Indian,  injured  by  one  white  trader  who  cao^es  his 
Tcngeanoe,  retaliatea  on  the  first  European  nrfio  £dl8  within 
his  power.    A  Scotch  Highlander,  wronged  by  an  indindnal 
of  another  dan,  took  vengence  on  the  fimt  of  the  Mpt 
which  he  happened  to  meet*     The  Cinsieana  are  net  ka 
ruthless  and  indiscriminate  in  their  fjeuds*,  wrbidi  go  inai 
fiMher  to  son,  and  aflfect  tbe  whole  £unily»  without diex»i 
aentment  being  confined  to  the  particular  penona  w^hsw 
done  the  wrong.    Upon  this  principle  die  Firat  Consul  «mbi 
to  have  acted,  when,  conceiving  lus  lifb  aimed  at  by  the 
fiends  of  tbe  Bourbons,  be  sprung  like  a  tiger  at  the  oaly 
.one  of  the  family  who  was  within  his  reach  and  laa  poncBi 
Tbe  law  of  nations  and  those  of  society  were  alike  fargottoi 
in  the  thirst  of  revenge;  and,  to  gratify  an  immediate  ftdu^ 
of  vengeance,  be  stained  his  history  with  a  crime  of  whidi  do 
time  can  wash  away  the  infamy. 

The  tendency  to  violence,  arising  out  of  a  fierce  and  send* 
barbaric  resentment  and  love  of  revenge,  might  perhapa  haic 
shown  itself  in  more  instances  than  actually  occurred,  had  it 
not  been  for  Napoleon's  poHcy,  and  his  respect  for  pnhlie 
qpinion,  which  would  not  have  borne  many  such  acts  of 
vindictive  cruelty.  But  though  be  was  able  in  general  to  sub- 
due tliis  peculiar  temper,  be  could  not  disguise  it  irom  those 
by  whom  he  was  closely  observed.  When  some  oiie«  in  the 
presence  of  Mounier,  pronounced  a  eulogium  upon  Napo* 
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Uon,  and  concluded  by  defying  toy  of  the  listcnem  to  pilMuce 
a  parallel  character — "  I  think  I  could  find  something  like 
him/*  said  Mounier^  "  among  the  Montenegrim'* 


No.  VL 

Vdume  VII,  page  OS. 

JUBFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  NAPOLEON 
TOWARDS  THE  PRINCE  ROYAL  OF  SWEDEN. 

{Translated /ram  the  originai  FrentA.) 

It  was  Napoleon  himself^  who,  by  his  insupportable  pr6* 
UamaiMi,  forced  Sweden  to  take  a  part  in  opposition  to  him; 
From  the  period  of  the  election  of  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Conro^ 
4he  only  diseusslims  the  Prince  had  with  the  Emperor  con* 
aisted  in  refusids,  on  the  Prince's  part,  to  enter  into  engage!* 
BientB  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  naticm  who  had  choseb 
him  to  be  her  ruler. 

.  When  the  first  orertures  reelecting  his  election  in  Sweden 
were  made  to  him  by  a  Swedish  nobleman,  and  by  Genaral 
iCount  de  Wrede,  he  went  immediately  to  St  Cloud,  to  in- 
form the  Emperor,  who  said  to  him  :•— 

*'  I  cannot  be  of  any  use  to  you— let  things  take  their 
course,"  &c. 

The  Prince  went  to  Plcnnbi^res.  At  his  return,  he  paid 
his  respects  to  the  Emperor,  who,  addressing  him  in  presence 
of  a  good  many  persmis,  asked  if  he  had  lately  had  any  newe 
^om  Sweden. 

"  Yes,  Sire." 

**  What  do  they  say  ?"•  replied  the  Emperor. 

"  That  your  Majesty's  diargd  d'qffhires  at  Stockholm  op« 
poses  my  election,  and  says  publicly,  that  your  Majesty  pre« 
fers  the  King  of  Denmark." 
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The  Emperor  aniwered  with  lorpriM,  '^  It  k  noi  pom« 
bfe ;"  and  changed  the  waYiietiU 

It  WM,  howerer,  in  eonseqaened  ci  aeeiet  instnictifln 
giTen  to  M.  IMsaguierBy  that  he  had  presented  a  note  in  &• 
YOur  of  the  King  of  Denmark ;  hut  Napoleon^  in  order  not 
to  commit  himaelf  in  an  affidr  of  auch  ddioacy^  and  in  whieh 
a  check  would  have  heen  a  proof  of  the  decline  of  hia  politi* 
cal  aacendency,  disavowed  the  conduct  of  M.  Ddaagoiers. 

When  thia  agent  was  recalled  a  ahort  time  afterwarda,  the 
Due  de  Cadore  fVankly  confeaaed  to  M.  de  Lagerlgdke,  the 
SwtdlA  mbmUpr  At  lim, '^  thai  ih^  had  Mcr^oe^ 

The  Emperor  had  expreaaed  himaelf  in  thie  aaoat  finendly 
manner  to  King  Charlea  XIII.^  aa  well  aa  to  the  Prince  of 
Ponte  Conroj  eonaenting  that  the  Prince  should  aeoept  the 
suGcetaion  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The  act  of  electioB  hid 
heeo  paUiabed  in  the  Monitenr^  and  ten  daya  had  ekqpaed 
without  the  Emperor^a  having  aaid  anything  aboat  die 
Prinoe-Royal'a  departure.  Having  flniahed  the  preparatiqat 
(or  hia  Joamey*  and  aeeing  that  the  Emperor  stUI  icmiiosd 
ailent  on  the  aubject,  the  Prince  determined  to  apply  to  him 
for  lettenrpatent,  emancs^ting  him  (die  Prince)  ftom  his 
lillegianoe. 

.  To  thia  formal  application,  the]  Emperor  replied^  that  die 
expediting  of  these  lettera  had  been  retarded  only  by  the  pro* 
poaal  made  by  a  member  of  the  privy-eoanoil^  of  a  pivllminary 
condition.—"  What  ia  it  ?"  said  the  Prince. — *'  Itis,  that  joa 
ara  to  come  under  an  engagement  never  to  bear  arma  agi^nt 
me."  The  Prinee-Royal>  greatly  surpriaed^  anawered,  tiuit  hit 
election  by  the  Diet  of  Sweden>  and  the  consent  to  it  alrady 
given  by  the  Emperor^  both  to  liimself  and  to  King  Chailes 
XIII.,  had  already  made  him  a  Swedish  subject;  and  that| 
in  that  quality,  be  could  not  subscribe  this  engagementF- 
*  "  Your  Majesty  tells  me/'  added  he,  '^that  this  is  Oe 


*  Here  the  £iDi>cror  fiowucd,  amd  appeared  embarrasied. 
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proposal  of  a  member  df  the  coondl.  I  am  very  aure  it  nerer 
could  have  come  from  yourself^  Sire;  it  most  haVe  come 
from  the  Arch*ChanceUor^  or  the  Grand  Judge^  who  if  erej 
not  aware  to  what  a  height  this  proposal  would  raise  me."— • 
'*  What  do  you  mean  ?"— .**  If  you  prevent  me  from  accept<« , 
ing  a  crown^  unless  I  come  under  an  engagement  never  to 
l^ht  against  you,  Sire>— Is  not  this^  in  tkct,  placing  me  in  ^our 
line  as  a  General  p" 

The  Emperor,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  said  to  him,  iir 
a  suppressed  voice^  and  with  a  gesture  whidi  betrayed  hhi 
i^tation  :<-«• 

'^  Well,  go ;— our  destinies  are  about  to  be  aceompKshed.'^ 

^^  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sire,  I  did  not  hear  you  rightl^.'^ 

'<  Qo  ;-^ur  destinies  are  about  to  be  accomplished,"  repeat* 
«d  the  Emperor,  in  a  more  distinct,  but  equallj^  agitated 
Totoetr 

When  the  report  fint  became  current  that  there  Was  ati  fn^ 
tention  in  Sweden  to  elect  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Cdrvo  Prinee 
Roya^  Maxesehal  Davotist,  thinking' to  please  his  mstster,  vA9, 
in  the  Emperor's  ehamber  i-^"  l%e  Prince  of  Ponte  CorVd 
suspects  nothing."  This  frieoe  of  irony  made  Napoleon  smile. 
He  answered  in  a  low  voice,— ^^  He  is  not  yet  elected.'^ 

The  Prince,  who  till  then  had  been  very  undecided^  hit!<« 
mated,  that  if  the  King  and  the  States  of  Sweden  fixed  their 
choice  on  him,  he  should  accept. 

During  this  intenAd,  Napole6n,  constantly  wishing  to  pve« 
vent  him  from  becoming  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden,  said* 
to  him  one  day :— ''  You  will  probably  be  called  to  Sweden. 
I  had  formed  the  design  of  giving  you  ArragOn  and  Cata« 
Ionia;  for  Spain  is  too  great  a  country  for  my  brothet^a 
strength  of  capacity." 

The  Prince  made  no  reply.  For  a  considerable  time  baclr,' 
BOt  wishing  to  be  an  object  of  inquietude  to  government,  he 
bad  been  considering  what  means  he  should  use  to  gain  Na« 
poleon's  confidence.  •  The  greatness  of  France,  the  victories 
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guoed  by  ber  smim,  and  tbe  ed«l  wblch  tbejr  reflected 
ppiMi  the  eommaadery  impcMnd  •&  the  Prince  the  dnty  of  not 
cndttvouriog  to  cnraUte  the  power  of  the  Emperor. 

In  bis  confcriiioni  with  Napoleon^  he  endeaToured  to  do 
away  the  impreaioiii  which  the  Emperor  entertained  agusst 
him.  For  thic  purpose  he  took  general  Tiews,  spoke  of  die 
interests  of  great  states  of  the  Ibrtmics  of  men  who  had 
astonished  the  world  by  their  sacoessea^  of  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  which  these  men  had  had  to  snrmonnt;  and 
finally,  of  tbe  public  tranquillity  and  happinesa  which  hid 
been  the  result  of  these  circumstances,  from  the  moment 
that  aeeondary  interests  had  been  satisfied. 

Tbe  Emperor  listened  attentiyely,  and  aeemed  almost  al« 
ways  to  applaud  the  principles  of  stability  and  preserration 
widch  the  Prince  enlarged  upon.  At  times,  when  the  lat- 
ter reminded  the  Emperor  of  the  immensity  of  the  means  of 
recompense  which  he  bad  at  his  disposal.  Napoleon,  stnid 
by  what  he  said,  held  out  his  hand  to  him  afi^tionatdy, 
when  they  leparated,  and  seemed,  by  his  manner,  to  say  to 
him,-—*'  Reckon  always  upon  my  fHoidship  and  support* 

Tbe  Prince  used  to  return  from  these  conversations,  think- 
ing  himself  no  longer  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Emperor. 
He  expressed  this  belief  to  the  members  of  Napoleon's  fa- 
mily, in  order  that  they,  in  their  turn,  might  assure  tbe  £m- 
|KTor,  that  as  the  Prince  went  entirely  into  his  system,  both 
from  duty  and  from  interest,  any  mistmat  of  him  should  be 
laid  aside. 

There  were  individuals  of  Napoleon's  family,  on  those 
occasions,  who  smiled  at  the  Prince's  simplicity,  and  told 
him  what  the  Emperor  had  said  tbe  evening  before,  imme- 
diately after  the  conversation  the  Prince  and  he  had  had 
together ;  and  all  that  the  Emperor  said  bore  marks  of  tbe 
greatest  insincerity,  and  of  an  ill-will  constantly  found- 
ed on  bis  ideas  of  tbe  extravagant  ambition  of  the  Prince. 
This  ill- will  seemed  to  be  mitigated,  when  the  time  came 
for  the  Prince's  departure  for  Sweden.    One  of  his  friends 

10 
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was  in  high  favoar  with  Napoleon.  On  ihe  rery  day  the 
Prince  departed^  Napoleon^  seeing  this  Mend  come  in^  went 
up  to  him  and  said : — "  Well !  does  not  the  Frinee  regret 
France?"—"  Yes,  undoubtedly." — "  And  I,  for  my  part, 
should  have  been  very  glad  if  he  had  not  accepted  the  iutI^ 
tation ;  hut  there  is  no  help  for  it-^*— "  And  then  cheddng 
himself,-—'^  Besides,  he  does  not  love  me." 

On  its  being  answered,  that  Napoleon  was  mistaken,  and 
that  the  Prince  had  chosen  his  party,  and  had  been  frank- 
ly and  cordially  attached  to  him  for  a  long  time  past,  ihe 
Emperor  replied,— 

'^  We  haye  not  understood  each  other :  now  it  is  too  late  t 
he  has  his  own  interests,  his  own  policy,  and  I  have  mine." 

Napoleon  had  acquiesced  in  the  reasons  given  him  by  the 
Prince,  for  his  refusal  to  engage  not  to  take  arms  against  him; 
He  saw  very  well  that  he  ought  to  have  expected  such  a  re« 
fusal,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  exposed  himself  to  it.  He 
had  even  endeavoured  to  efface  any  painful  impression  which 
his  proposal  had  made  on  the  Prince,  by  making  him  the 
most  fnendly  promises  of  an  indemnity  of  two  millions  for 
the  cession  of  his  principality  of  Ponte  Corvo,  and  his  pos- 
sessions in  Poland,  and  leaving  him  all  the  others  in  pro* 
perty.*  He  had,  besides,  permitted  him  to  take  vnth  him  all 
bis  aides-de-camp. 

The  Prince  knew  not  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Era* 
peror's  thoughts,  but  when  he  left  him  he  was  fall  of  conA* 
denee  in  him ;  and  Napoleon  had  no  just  motive  for  imputing 
to  him  any  designs  hostile  to  his  interest,  and  still  less  to  the 
interest  of  France.  This  illusion,  on  the  part  of  the  Prince^ 
was  of  short  duration.  The  reception  he  met  with  in  all  the 
places  he  passed  through,  and  particularly  when  he  arrived  in 
Sweden,— the  speeches  addressed  to  him,  and  the  answers  he 


-  *  The  Princt  never  received  more  than  one  railUon  of  the  two  whidi  had 
promiifd  him. 
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There  hre  still  here  mahy  partfeuUir  interestt  to  be  melted' 
down  itt  the  grtet  national  crudbH->^fbii^  ^ird^  of  th^  i^tilte^ 
to  be  tied  tip  in  onebundle^-^ltnd  it  h  Only  by  iASat^df  Vdsry 
prudent  and  measured  conduct^  that  I  ekn.  hope  to  sit  one' 
day  on  the  throne  of  Sweden.  As  M.  Gentil  de  St  Alphonse; 
my  aide-de-camp^  returns  to  l^ranee  in  cbnfonmty  to  yotrr^ 
Migesty's  orders^  I  make  him  the  beared  of  this  fofieh  Voor 
Majesty  may  question  him ;  he  has  seen  every  thing ;  let' 
him  tell  your  Majesty  the  truth.  You  will  see  in  what  a 
situation  I  am  placed^  and  how  many  measures  I  have  t6^ 
keep.  He  will  tell  your  Majesty  whether  6t  not  I  ath  an^^ 
xious  to  please  you,  and  if  I  am  not  here  in  a  state  of  conti- 
nual tonnent  between  the  pain  of  displeasing  you  and  my 
new  duties. 

Sire,  yoiir  Majesty  has  grieved  me  by  withdrawing  ftMti' 
me  the  officers  whom  you  had  granted  me  for  a  year.    Since^ 
you  command  it,  I  send  them  back  to  France.    Perhaps  your 
Majesty  will  be  inclined  to  alter  your  decision;  in  whi<^ 
case,  I  beg  that  you  yourself  will  fix  the  number  that  yi^ 
may  think  proper  to  send  me.  I  shall  receive  them  frdm  yott' 
with  gratitude.    If,  on  the  Contrary,  you)r  Majesty  retaitui' 
thctai  in  France,  I  recommend  them  to  your  goodness.  They 
have  always  served  with  distinction,  and  have  had  no  abate 
in  the  rewards  which  were  distributed  after  the  last  cam-' 
paign." 

Napoleon's  ill  humour  against  the  Prince  ch«tged  to  posi- 
tive resentment.    He  repented  that  he  had  agreed  to  his 
going,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  it ;  for  he  went  th6  length  . 
of  saying,  before  his  courtiers, — '^  That  he  had  a  mind  to 
make  him  finish  his  course  of  the  Swedish  langtt^  at  Vii^' 
cennes." 

WhOe  the  Prince  refused  to  believe  the  infcnrmction,  which 
ife  had  received  f^om  the  Tuilleries,  of  such  a  threat  as  this. 
Napoleon  was  actually  thinking  of  putting  it  in  execu- 
tion, and  of  repeating,  upon  him,  the  capture  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien.    The  Prince  at  last  was  convinced  Of  the  truth 
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itOte  tto  still  liefe  toahj  partieular  interettt  to  be  melted 
tnhi  tti  H^  grtet  lUttioiial  chidble^—^fmir  ordetB  of  die  state 
>-B0  lied  «p  Ini  enebnndle^ — imd  it  is  only  by  means  of  very 
MfSetit  and  dieasutod  conduct^  that  I  can  hope  to  sit  one 
iqplrii  the  ihnme  of  Sweden.  As  M.  Gentil  de  St  Alphonse^ 

S^ie^aimf,  reftirns  to  France  in  conformity  to  your 
i  etdstn,  I  make  him  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  Your 
tmj  qnestien  him;  he  has  seen  every  thing;  let 
W^fdl  your  Majesty  ihe  truth.  You  will  see  in  what  a 
IIHoii  I  am  pkoed,  and  how  many  measures  I  have  to 
Wjfi  Hd  "^HH  UXL  your  Mi\jesty  whether  or  not  I  am  an« 
Wi  to  pklMe  yoa,  and  if  I  am  not  here  in  a  state  of  conti- 
lll  toMBieiit  between  ihe  pain  of  displeasing  you  and  my 

9he,  yottr  Majesty  has  grieved  me  by  withdrawing  from 
i  ihe  officers  whom  you  had  granted  me  for  a  year.  Since 
ity  I  send  them  back  to  France.  Perhaps  your 
will  be  inclined  to  alter  your  decision ;  in  which 
[fbeg  that  you  yourself  will  fix  the  number  that  you 
proper  to  send  me.  I  shall  receive  them  from  you 
ripMitade.  If^  on  the  contrary^  your  Majesty  retains 
fli  Fnmee^  I  recommend  them  to  your  goodness.  They 
iiiifr'olimya  lerved  with  distinction,  and  have  had  no  share 
kvModf  which  were  distributed  after  the  last  cam- 


r- 


i's  ill  humour  against  the  Prince  changed  to  pest- 

YOKBtment.    He  repented  that  he  had  agreed  to  his 

■ad  he  made  no  secret  of  it ;  for  he  went  the  length 

before  his  courtiers^ — ^^  That  he  had  a  mind  to 

Mm  finish  his  course  of  the  Swedish  language  at  V itf- 

I  the  Prince  refused  to  believe  the  information^  which 
received  f^om  the  Tuilleries^  of  such  a  threat  as  this, 
was  actually  thinking  of  putting  it  in  execu- 
I,  and  of  repeating,  upon  him,  the  capture  of  the  Due 
fKnghien.    The  Prince  at  last  was  conrinced  of  the  truth 
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^  Still  liefe  man  J  partieular  interetu  to  be  melted 
M'ihB  grtet  lUttknal  crudble^— fmir  ordetB  of  die  state 
iad  «p  in  ene  bundle/— imd  it  is  only  by  means  of  very 
ft  and  meamiied  conduct,  that  I  can  hope  to  sit  one 
the  ihnme  of  Sweden.  As  M.  Gentil  de  St  Alphonse, 
le^^e-camp,  refiims  to  France  in  conformity  to  your 
/i  ofders,  I  make  him  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  Your 
j'ttay  question  him;  he  has  seen  every  thing;  let 
S  foot  Majesty  the  truth.  You  will  see  in  what  a 
in  I  am  placed,  and  how  many  measures  I  have  to 
He  iriU  USl  your  Mi\jesty  whether  or  not  I  am  an« 
^  Jdetoie  you,  and  if  I  am  not  here  in  a  state  of  conti- 
Mocnt  between  &e  pain  of  displeasing  you  and  my 


;  yotlr  Majesty  has  grieved  me  by  withdrawing  from 
officers  whom  you  had  granted  me  for  a  year.  Since 
aamand  it,  I  send  them  back  to  France.  Perhaps  your 
f  will  be  inclined  to  alter  your  decision ;  in  which 
beg  that  you  yourself  will  fix  the  number  that  you 
ink  proper  to  send  me.  I  shall  receive  them  from  yon 
I^Mtade.  If,  on  the  contrary,  your  Majesty  retains 
la  Ftanee,  I  recommend  them  to  your  goodness.  They 
iMya  feerved  with  distinction,  and  have  had  no  share 

I  kewarda  which  were  distributed  after  the  last  eam- 

»  ■  ■ 


I's  ill  humour  against  the  Prince  changed  to  post- 
BKDtment.  He  repented  that  he  had  agreed  to  his 
imd  he  made  no  secret  of  it ;  for  he  went  the  length 
kg,  before  his  courtiers, — ^^  That  he  had  a  mind  to 
Ifai  finish  his  course  of  the  Swedish  langu^  at  Vitf- 


L- 


Bi  the  Prince  refused  to  believe  the  information,  which 
I  veoeived  from  the  Tuilleries,  of  such  a  threat  as  this, 
ion  was  actually  thinking  of  putting  it  in  execu- 
uid  of  repeating^  upon  him,  the  capture  of  the  Due 
iiien.    The  Prince  at  last  was  conrinced  of  the  truth 

f 
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flN»  iat  ttin  Iiefe  man j  partieular  interetu  to  be  melted 
iai  ill'  tile  grtet  natknal  crucible^— four  ordetB  of  die  state 
'<tf  tied  lip  Ini  one  bundle/— tod  it  is  only  by  means  of  very 
Selit  and  measmed  conduct,  that  I  can  hope  to  sit  one 
^aH  Uie  throne  of  Sweden.  As  M.  Gentil  de  St  Alphonse, 
ftide-^ie-carap,  refiims  to  France  in  conformity  to  your 
Mliy^tf  eiders,  I  make  him  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  Your 
ffgfy  tOBj  question  him;  he  has  seen  every  thing;  let 
Ptdl  font  Majesty  the  truth.  You  will  see  in  what  a 
iMon  I  am  placed,  and  how  many  measures  I  hare  to 

£H6  iriU  USl  your  Mi\jesty  whether  or  not  I  am  an- 
te Jdetoie  you,  and  if  I  am  not  here  in  a  state  of  conti- 
ik  tmn€lit  between  the  pain  of  displeasing  you  and  my 

Ir^tiea^ 

■tey  yottr  Majesty  has  grieved  me  by  withdrawing  from 
>  Ae  officers  whom  you  had  granted  me  for  a  year.  Since 
Ik  cOBBinuid  it,  I  seikl  them  back  to  France.  Perhaps  your 
will  be  inclined  to  alter  your  decision ;  in  which 
1  beg  that  you  yourself  will  fix  the  number  that  you 
proper  to  send  me.  I  shall  receive  them  from  yon 
^Ipfiitltiide.  If,  on  the  contrary,  your  Majesty  retains 
hi  Fnmee,  I  recommend  them  to  your  goodness.  They 
^if'-Mnpfu  feerved  with  distinction,  and  have  had  no  share 
kewirds  which  were  distributed  after  the  last  cam- 


1^ 


I's  ill  humour  against  the  Prince  changed  to  post- 

^wwntment.    He  repented  that  he  had  agreed  to  his 

■ad  he  made  no  secret  of  it ;  for  he  went  the  length 

before  his  courtiers, — ^^  That  he  had  a  mind  to 

Un  finish  his  course  of  the  Swedish  languid  at  Yin* 

I  the  Prince  refused  to  believe  the  information,  which 

received  fh)m  the  Tuilleries,  of  such  a  threat  as  this, 

was  actually  thinking  of  putting  it  in  execu- 

and  of  repeating^  upon  him,  the  capture  of  the  Due 

rXni^en.    The  Prince  at  last  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
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piadi  bj  taer  Miitoii,  nnd  the 
vpM  the  ODomwadn,  imposed  en 
hte  the  power 
II  with  Nnpoleoi 
nnj  the  iiti^rmtom  x>hich  the  Ein| 
him.  Foe  tUa  parpOK  he  look  gen. 
inieraU  of  greit  rtriei — of  the  for) 
■rtoniihtd  the  world  bj  their  siiccc 
utd  abfdei  which  these  n 
flnallyt  of  the  pnUio  truiquillit^  « 
been  the  malt  of  tfaes 
that  MModuy  interau  bad  been  nti|>'^J 

Tb*  Enperar  liiUiheil  atlentirelr, « 
mya  to  appUnd  tho  principles  or  sta 
iridd  tho  Prince  calarged  upon,    AC  J 
tcr  icmiaded  the  Empt'rar  of  the  imi-'  * 
raoDrnpenae  which  bo  had  at  bis  di«| 
hj  what  be  aaid,  hdd  out  his  hand  f 
what  tbej  tepanted,  and  seemed,  1 
hiiBf "  Beckon  always  upon  d 

Tbanineeiiaed  to  return  from  thet 
iog  hinadf  BO  longar  an  object  of  n 

He  t  1 ''  thia  beUef  to  the  memnl 

mily,  in  order  that  they,  in  their  ti 
peiDT,  that  as  the  Prince  went  entirelyl 
UoBi  dnt;  and  ftont  int 
laid  aaide« 

There  wen  individuiU  of  Napolet 
occauons,  who  amiled  at  the  Prines'al 
him  what  the  Eaaparvr  hud  said  the  e' 
diatelf  after  the  conversation  the  Prill  ' 
together;  and  all  that  the  Emperor  raii 
greatest  insincerity,  nnd  o(  an  itl-wilf 
<^  on  his  ideaa  of  the  extravagant  am| 
This  ill-will  aeemed  to  be  mitigated, 'i 
for  the  Prince'a  departure  for  Sweden.  I 
IS 
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madefy-all  contributed  to  displetse  the  Emperor.  It  teemed 
to  him  as  if  the  Frince  attracted  aome  diare  of  that  gffienl 
attention  which  should  haye  heen  fixed  on  him  alone.  The 
patriotic  sentiments  expressed  by  the  speakers  of  the  four  or- 
dctsy  were  no  more  to  his  taste  than  those  of  the  Prince  in  hk 
answers.  He  and  the  Swedes  were  equally  the  objoets  of  the 
Emperor's  sarcasms,  and  even  of  his  insults :  he  treated  thna 
as  Jacobins^  as  anarchists;  and  it  waa  ehlefly  against  the 
Frince  that  these  attacks  were  levelled.  To  show  the  Frinee 
his  displeasure,  he  annulled  all  the  promises  he  had  made 
him ;  and  took  from  him  all  the  lands  with  which  he  had  en- 
dowed him,  and  which  he  re-united  to  his  own  domains.  He 
recalled  all  the  Prince-Royal's  French  aides-de-camp.  It 
was  in  Tain  that  the  Prince,  in  his  correspondence,  tried  to 
a[^ease  him,  by  writing,  among  others,  the  fbUowing  let- 
ter:— 

''  At  the  moment  when  I  was  going  to  address  my  thanks  to 
your  Majesty,  for  your  goodness  in  extending  for  a  year  the 
leave  granted  to  the  French  officers  who  have  accompamed  me 
to  Sweden,  I  am  informed  that  your  Migesty  has  retracted  that 
favour.  This  unexpected  disappointment,  and,  indeed,  every 
thing  that  reaches  me  from  Paris,  makes  me  sensible  that  your 
Migesty  is  not  well  disposed  towards  me.  What  have  I  done, 
Sire,  to  deserve  this  treatment  ?  I  suppose  that  calumny  alone 
has  been  the  cause  of  it.  In  the  new  situation  in  which  Fortune 
has  placed  me,  I  should  doubtless  be  more  exposed  to  it  tbsn 
ever,  were  I  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  defender  in  your 
Majesty's  own  heart.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  youj  Sire,  I 
beseech  you  to  believe  that  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  my^^ 
self  with,  and  that  I  am  entirely  devoted  to  your  person, 
not  merely  through  the  strength  of  my  old  assodaticms,  but 
from  a  sentiment  that  is  unalterable.  If  things  are  not  con- 
ducted in  Sweden  entirely  according  to  yotir  Majesty's  wish, 
this  is  solely  owing  to  the  Constitu  tion.  To  infringe  this  Con< 
stitution  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  King^  and  still  less  in  mine. 

16 
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There  hre  still  here  mahy  parttetikr  interetts  to  be  melteS* 
down  ih  the  grtet  national  chidble,— fbu^  drd^  of  th^Mt^ 
to  be  tied  np  in  one  bundle^-^ltnd  it  is  Only  by  tithxa  6f  ^mf 
prudent  and  measured  conduct^  that  I  ekn,  hope  to  sit  Ott6' 
day  on  the  throne  of  Sweden.  As  M.  Gentil  de  St  AlphOnse; 
my  aide-de«camp^  returns  to  l^ranee  in  cbnfonmtjr  to  yotir^ 
Majesty'ij  orders^  I  make  him  the  bearef  of  this  fofier.  Vonr 
Majesty  may  question  him ;  he  has  seen  every  thing ;  let* 
him  tell  yonr  Majesty  the  truth.  You  will  see  in  what  ii 
sitti^on  I  am  placed,  and  how  many  measures  I  have  W 
ke^.  He  iriU  tell  your  Majesty  whether  dr  not  I  am  an*' 
xions  to  please  you,  and  if  I  am  not  here  in  a  state  of  conti«' 
nual  tonnent  between  the  pain  of  displeasing  you  and  my 
new  duties. 

Sire,  yotlr  Majesty  has  grieved  me  by  withdrawing  fiom* 
me  the  officers  whom  you  had  granted  me  for  a  year.    Since 
you  command  it,  I  send  them  back  to  France.    Perhaps  your 
Migesty  Will  be  inclined  to  alter  your  decision ;  in  whicb 
case,  I  b^  that  you  yourself  will  fix  the  number  that  y&k 
may  tMnk  proper  to  send  me.  I  shall  receive  them  from  ydti* 
with  gratitude.    If,  on  the  Contrary,  your  Majesty  retaiiii' 
them  in  France,  I  recommend  them  to  your  goodness.  They 
have  always  terved  with  distinction,  and  have  had  no  abate 
in  the  rewards  which  were  distributed  after  the  last  cam*' 
paign." 

Napoleon's  ill  humour  against  the  Prince  eh«tged  to  posi- 
tive resentment.  He  repented  that  he  had  agreed  to  his 
going,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  it ;  for  he  went  Ae  length  . 
of  saying,  before  his  courtiers, — ^^  That  he  had  a  mind  to 
make  him  finish  his  course  of  the  Swedish  language  at  Vii^ 
cennes." 

While  the  Prince  refused  to  believe  the  information,  which 
he  had  received  f^om  the  Tuilleries,  of  such  a  threat  as  this. 
Napoleon  was  actually  thinking  of  putting  it  in  execu- 
tion, and  of  repeating,  upon  him,  the  capture  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien.    The  Prince  at  last  was  convinced  of  the  truth  ' 
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of  what  he  had  heard,  by  the  diaooferj  of  m  plot  formed  bj 
Napoleon'i  agenta,  for  aeizing  him  in  the  neig^bouhood  of 
Naga,  and  carrying  him  on  board  aTOMcl  whidi  they  had  in 
leadineaa.  The  attempt  failed  throogh  a  mere  acddent 
The  conspiratora^  all  ftnreigners  but  one,  thought  themsdfei 
disoorered :  they  instantly  embarked,  and  sailed  in  the  nig^t^ 
Thif  eondnct,  odiona  as  it  was,  made  no  diange  id  the 
diopoaition  of  the  Prinee  towards  Napoleon.  He  looked 
npon  it  as  the  efibct  of  intrigues  formed  by  the  peraonal 
mies  of  both,  and  by  enemies  of  France.  He  saw 
in  it,  besides,  but  a  degree  of  personal  animoaitj  whieh  m%ht 
pass  away,  and  which  ought  to  haTO  no  influence  on  die  po- 
litical determinations  of  Sweden.  But  Napoleon,  litttmng 
to  nothing  but  his  hatred,  knowing  that  the  Prince,  bqag 
aware  of  his  designs,  would  now  be  on  his  guard,  and  having 
no  longer  any  hope  of  surprising  him,  desired  to  place  the 
Prince  in  open  hostility  to  him.  He  took  the  soreat  method 
to  accomplish  this  object  by  seizing  Pomerania,  because  he 
thought  that  this  insulting  violation  of  public  faith  would 
force  the  Prince  Royal  to  revenge  the  affront  put  upon  Swe* 
den,  but  at  bottom  directed  against  the  Prince  peraonally.  la 
order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  subject,  the  Emperor 
had  given  orders  that  the  invasion  should  take  place  on  the 
S6th  of  January,  the  Prince-Royal's  birth-day  ;  but  this  le- 
finement,  so  much  in  character,  was  thrown  away ;  for  dis^ 


<  M.  (toSftlmnr,  formarly  9iA^-de<tm^t/>  the  Oukeof  Racuai.  who  had  ^lit- 
tod  the  Mnrice,  and  retired  into  England,  was  one  of  thoae  who  gare  infixiMtioB 
raqieatlng  a  plan  fonned  in  France  to  carry  off  the  Prtnoe-RoyaL    Ite  aadea 
ftall  oommimlcation  on  this  lut^eet  to  an  iUusti ioua  penonaga  in  w-g*— ^j  ••! 
to  Baron  de  Rehauien,  the  Swedish  Minister  at  London,  who  immediateij  ia* 
formed  Count  d'Engestrom  of  what  had  been  revealed  by  M.  de  Salaaar,  as  to 
the  plots  which  Napoleon  was  layhig  against  the  pertooal  safety  of  the  PibMr. 
In  order  to  facilitate  these  communications.  Baron  de  Rehausen  waa  tostiaelBd 
to'fUmUh  M.  de  Salazar  with  money  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Sweden.     He  arri- 
iratt  at  Orebro  during  the  Diet  of  1812,  and  was  admitted  to  some  pvivate  audi- 
ences, in  which  he  repeated  to  the  Prince  the  deqlarationa  which  he  had  prefi- 
•usly  nude  to  Baron  de  Rehausen  and  Count  d'Engestrom. 
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invasion  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  till  the  morning  of 
the  27th.  ^ 

The  news  of  this  invasion  did  not  reach  Stockholm  till  the 
11th  of  February.  The  Prince  immediately  wrote  the  Em- 
peror the  following  letter : — 

"  The  accounts^  which  hatre  Just  arrived^  inform  me  that 
a  division  of  the  army  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince  of  £ck« 
muhl^  has  invaded  the  territory  of  Swedish  Pomerania>  in  the 
night  between  the  S6th  and  27th  of  January ;  that  this  divi« 
«ion  has  continued  its  march^  entered  the  capital  of  the  duchy^ 
and  taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Rugen.  The  King  ex« 
pects  that  your  Majesty  will  explain  the  reasons  which  have 
led  you  to  act  in  a  manner  so  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
faith  of  existing  treaties.  My  former  connexion  with  your 
Majesty  authorises  me  to  beseech  you  to  explain  your  mo- 
tives without  delay,  in  order  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  give 
the  King  my  opinion  as  to  the  future  policy  which  ought  to 
be  adopted  by  Sweden.  This  gratuitous  outrage  conunitted 
against  Sweden  is  deeply  felt  by  the  people,  and  doubly  so^ 
Sire,  by  me,  who  am  intrusted  with  the  honour  of  defending 
them.  If  I  have  contributed  to  the  triumphs  of  France  ;  if 
I  have  uniformly  wished  to  see  her  respected  and  happy,  it 
never  could  enter  into  my  thoughts  to  sacrifice  the  interests, 
the  honour,  and  the  national  independence  of  the  country 
which  has  adopted  me.  Your  Majesty,  so  good  a  judge  of 
what  is  right  in  the  case  which  has  happened,  has  already 
penetrated  my  resolution.  Though  not  jealous  of  the  glory 
and  power  by  which  you  are  surrounded.  Sire,  I  am  extremely 
sensible  to  the  disgrace  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  vassal. 
Your  Majesty  rules  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  but  your 
dominion  does  not  extend  to  the  country  to  whose  govern- 
ment I  have  been  called.  My  ambition  is  limited  to  her  de- 
fence ;  which  I  look  upon  as  the  lot  assigned  me  by  Provi- 


1  It  was  from  a  similar  motiVe  that  the  Prince  Royal  opened  the  ports  of  Swe- 
den to  all  nations  on  the  15th  August,  ISIS,  Napoleon's  Mrth-day,  and  that  the 
Iieace  with  England  was  signed  at  the  same  time. 
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denee.  Tba  eCftd  pfodueed  on  the  peof^  by  the  tkytdm 
which  I  now  complain  of,  may  have  incalculable  omfleqiieB- 
eet;  and  thooi^  I  am  not  a  CoriobontBy  ner  eommand  Vol- 
idanf,  I  have  a  good  enoogh  opinion  of  the  Swedes  to  aouR 
youy  Sire,  that  they  are  capable  of  daring  and  nndertikiDg 
ererything,  to  revenge  afironta  which  they  have  not  provoked, 
and  lo  prcMTve  rigfati  to  whidi  they  are  probahly  as  much 
attedMd  aa  to  their  ezistence." 

When  the  Emperor  received  this  letter,  it  was  obKrred 
diac  he  foamed  with  rage>  and  cried,  *'  Submit  to  yov  d^ 
gradation,  or  die  with  arms  in  your  hands  I" 

This,  indeed,  was  the  only  altematiTe  which  he  wished  to 
leave  the  Prince ;  knowing  vary  vreli  what  part  would  be  ti- 
ken  by  a  man  whom  he  himself  had  caUed,  ^  A  French 
head,  with  the  heart  of  a  Roman." 

There  was  no  receding.  The  Prince  declared  to  the  King 
of  England  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  that  he  was  at  wtr 
with  Napoleon ;  and  wrote  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  fsl- 
k>wii^  letter,  dated  ftt>m  Stoekholm>  the  7th  of  March,  181S: 

*<The  occupation  of  Swedish  Pomerania  by  the  Fiench 
troopa»  induces  the  King  to  dispatch  Count  de  Lowenhjelii, 
his  aide-de-camp,  to  your  Imperial  Majesty.  This  officer, 
who  cigojs  the  entire  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  1ms  it  in 
charge  to  acquaint  your  Majesty  with  the  motives  which  htve 
served  as  a  pretext  for  an  invasion  so  diametrically  in  o^ 
•Ition  10  the  subsisting  treaties. 

**  The  successive  annexation  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
lancan,  of  Holland,  and  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  iatcrior  of  (Tcrraany,  must  have  pointed  out,  even  to  the 
least  el««r>sight€d  Princes,  that  the  laws  of  nations  being 
thrown  aside,  were  giving  way  to  a  system,  which,  destroyng 
every  kind  of  equilibrium,  would  unite  a  number  of  nations 
umWr  the  government  of  a  single  chief; — the  tributary  mo- 
narch*, terrified  at  this  constantly  increasing  dominion,  are 
wailing  in  consternation  for  the  developement  of  this  vsat 
plan. 
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*'  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  depressions  men's  eyes  are 
turned  towards  your  Majesty ;  they  are  ahready  raised  to  you> 
sire^  with  confidence  and  hope ;  hut  suffer  me  to  ohserve  to 
your  Majesty 4  that,  in  all  the  successes  of  life,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  magical  effect  of  the  first  instant ; — so  long  as  its  in^ 
fiuence  lasts,  everything  depends  on  him  who  chooses  to  act. 
Minds  struck  with  astonishment  are  incapable  of  reflection; 
and  everything  yields  to  the  impulse  of  the  charm  which  they 
fear,  or  by  which  they  are  attracted. 

Be  pleased,  Sire^i  to  receive  with  fa^vour  the  expression  of 
my  gratitude  for  the  sentiments  which  your  Majesty  \kB$  ieik' 
tified  towards  me*  If  I  have  stiU  any  wish  to  form,  it  is  for 
the  continuation  of  a  happiness^  of  which  I  shall  f^ways  be 
worthy,  in  consequence  of  the  value  wMd)  I  i^ttach  to  it." 

It  was  not,  then,  the  Ei^peror  of  Russia  who  prevailed  up^ 
i)n  Sweden  to  take  up  arms  against  Napoleon. — It  w^  him* 
self — ^himself  alone, — ^who  irresistibly  compelled  the  Frinoe 
to  throw  himself  among  his  enemies.  In  doing  so,  the  Prince 
merely  did  what  Napoleon  desired ;  and  the  latter  wished 
it,  because,  Sweden  having  given  him  no  motive  for  directly 
attacking  her,  he  saw  no  other  way  of  regaining  the  mastery 
of  the  Prince's  fortunes,  but  by  placing  him  among  the  num« 
ber  of  his  enemies,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  already  con- 
quered^ without  suspecting  that  h^  was  going  to  force  th^ 
at  last  to  conquer  himself. 

Meanwhile,  still  wishing  to  deceive  the  Prince>  he  mude 
proposals  to  him.  The  Prince  answer^  them  by  the  follow* 
ing  letter,  the  bearer  of  which  waa  M.  Signeul : 

'^  Notes  have  just  reached  me ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  froa^ 
expressing  myself  on  the  subject  of  them  to  your  Imperial 
Mtgesty,  with  all  the  frankness  which  belongs  to  my  chj^ 
racter. 

"  When  the  wishes  of  the  Swedish  people  called  me  tQ 
succeed  to  the  throne,  I  hoped,  in  leaving  France,  that  I 
should  always  be  able  to  reconcile  my  personal  afibctions  with 
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the  interetU  of  mj  new  ooontrj.  My  heart  cheriahfdthe 
hope  that  it  might  identify  itielf  with  the  sentimaita  of  tbis 
people,  at  the  same  time  presenring  the  rememhrance  of  its 
fint  attachments,  and  nerer  lodng  sight  of  the  ^ory  of 
France,  nor  its  sincere  attsdimoit  to  your  Majesty— an  at- 
tachment fonnded  on  a  hroiberhood  in  arms,  whidi  had  been 
dIaCingiiished  hy  so  many  great  actions. 
'^  It  was  with  this  hope  that  I  arrived  in  Sweden.— I  fbuod 
a  nation  generally  attached  to  France  ;  hat  still  more  to  its 
own  liberty  and  laws :— jealous  of  your  friendship.  Sire,  but 
Botdesiroiisof  erer  ohtuningitatthe  expense  df  its  bonov 
and  its  independence^ — ^Yonr  Mi^Jesty's  minister  chose  to  dis- 
T^prd  this  national  feeling,  and  mined  ererythlng  by  bis 
arrogance :— his  commnnications  bore  no  marks  of  that  re- 
spect which  crowned  heads  owe  each  other. — ^While  fnlfilliBg, 
aoeording  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  passions,  the  intentkw 
of  yoor  Migesty,  Bsron  Aggnier  spoke  like  a  Roman  proeoo- 
sol,  witboat  recollecting  that  he  was  not  addressing  binuelf 
to  tlsTes. 

*'  This  Minister,  then,  was  the  first  cause  of  the  distmt 
which  Sweden  began  to  show  as  to  your  Migesty's  intentioDs 
with  regard  to  her ;  subsequent  events  were  calcnlated  to  gire 
it  new  weight* 

"  I  had  already  had  the  honour.  Sire,  by  my  letters  of  the 
l9th  November  and  8th  December  1810,  to  make  yoor  Ma- 
jesty acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Swedoi,  and  thedesie 
whidi  she  felt,  to  find  in  your  Majesty  a  protector.  Sheooold 
attribute  your  Majesty's  silence  to  nothing  but  unmerited 
indifibrence  ;  and  it  became  incumbent  on  her  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  the  storm  that  was  ready  to  burst  on  the 
continent. 

^  Sire,  mankind  has  already  sufibred  but  too  much.  For 
twenty  years  the  earth  has  been  deluged  with  human  blood; 
and  to  put  a  period  to  these  sufierings  is  the  only  thing  want- 
ing to  complete  your  Migesty's  glory. 


•  Th«  invasion  of  Pomcrania. 
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"  If  your  Majesty  desires  that  the  King  should  intimate 
to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Alexander^  the  possibility  of  an 
accommodation,  I  augur  enough,  from  the  magnanimity  of 
that  monarch,  to  venture  to  assure  you,  that  he  will  give  a 
willing  ear  to  overtures  equitable  at  the  same  time  for  your 
empire  and  for  the  North.  If  an  event,  so  unexpected,  and 
80  universally  wished  for,  could  take  place,  with  what  bless* 
ings  would  the  nations  of  the  continent  hail  your  Majesty ! 
Then  gratitude  would  be  encreased  in  proportion  to  the  ter« 
ror  they  now  feel  for  the  return  of  a  scourge  which  has  al- 
ready been  so  heavy  upon  them,  and  the  ravages  of  which 
have  left  such  cruel  marks. 

"  Sire,  one  of  the  happiest  moments  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced since  leaving  France  was  that  in  which  I  became  as- 
sured that  your  Majesty  had  not  alt(^ether  foi^otten  me. 
You  have  judged  rightly  as  to  my  feelings.  You  have  been 
aware  how  deeply  they  muft  have  been  wounded  by  the 
painful  prospect  of  either  seeing  the  interests  of  Sweden  on 
the  eve  of  being  separated  from  those  of  France,  or  of  being 
constrained  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  a  country  by  which  I 
have  been  adopted  with  boundless  confidence. 

**  Sire,  though  a  Swede  by  honour,  by  duty,  and  by  reli- 
gion, I  still  identify  myself,  by  my  wishes,  with  that  beauti- 
ful France,  in  which  I  was  born,  and  which  I  have  served 
faithfully  ever  since  my  childhood.  Every  step  I  take  in 
Sweden,  the  homage  I  receive,  revives  in  my  mind  those  bright 
recollections  of  glory  which  were  the  principal  cause  of  my 
elevation ;  nor  do  I  disguise  from  myself,  that  Sweden,  in 
choosing  me,  wished  to  pay  a  tribute  of  esteem  to^the  Ff^nch 
people." 

Napoleon  blames  all  the  world  for  his  reverses.  When  h« 
has  no  longer  any  one  to  blame,  he  accuses  his  destiny.  But 
it  is  himself  only  whom  he  should  blame  ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  the  very  desertion  on  the  part  of  his  allies,  which  has^ 
tened  his  fall,  could  have  had  no  other  cause  but  the  deep 


wounds  he  had  inflicted  by  his  despoUc  piid*j  and  Usasliof 
iigosdoe.  He  was  himself  the  original  sulhiMr  of  fak  miifer- 
tnnesy  by  outraging  those  who  had  oontrilmted  to  his  ekv>- 
tion.  It  was  his  own  hands  that  consiinunated  his  ruin ;  1^ 
was,  in  all  the  strictness  of  the  tenn>  a  political  suicide,  and 
so  much  the  more  guilty,  that  he  did  not  diapfoao  of  hinielf 
alone,  but  of  France  at  the  same  timo. 


No.  VII. 

EXTRACT  FROM  MANUSCRIPT  OBSERVATIONS  ON  NAPO- 
L£ON*8  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN,  BY  AN  ENOUSH  OFnCER 
OP  RANK. 

Havino  examined  into  the  probabilities  of  Segur's  sDe- 
gation,  that  Buonaparte  entertained  thoughts  of  takiqg  vf 
his  winter-quarters  at  Witepsk,  the  nulitary  commentilor 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  The  Russian  army  at  Smolensk,  se^ng  the  maanor  in 
which  the  French  army  was  dispersed  in  cantonmtaits  b^ 
tween  the  riyers  Dwina  and  Dneister^  movedj  on  the  7th  of 
August,  towards  Rudi^i,  in  order  to  beat  up  their  quartcSi 
They  succeeded  in  surprising  those  of  Sebastiaiii>  and  did 
him  a  good  deal  of  mischief  in  an  attack  upon  Jukowo.  Id 
the  meantime  Barclay  de  ToUy  was  alarmed  by  a  mofemoit 
made  by  the  Viceroy  about  Soung,  on  the  Dwina  ;  and  he 
countermanded  the  original  plan  of  operations^  with  a  view 
to  extend  his  right  flank ;  and  for  some  days  afterwards,  the 
Russian  army  made  various  false  movements,  and  was  in  i 
considerable  d^ee  of  confusion.  Whether  Napoleon's  pIsB 
was  founded  upon  the  march  of  the  Russian  army  from  SiQO- 
lensk,  as  supposed  by  Segur,  or  upon  their  position  at  Smo- 
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Untk  In  the  first  days  of  August^  he  carried  it  into  ^ecutioBp 
notwithstanding  that  march. 

''  Accordingly^  he  hroke  up  his  cantonments  upon  the 
Dwina  on  the  10th  of  August^  and  marched  his  army  hy  dif- 
ferent ec^umns  hy  corps  across  the  front  of  the  Russian  ar- 
my^ from  these  cantonments  to  Rassassna^  upon  the  Dnieper., 
The  false  movements  made  by  the  Russian  army  from  the 
7  th  to  the  12th  of  August^  prevented  their  obtaining  early 
knowledge  of  this  marqh^  and  they  were  not  in  a  situation  to 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Qn  the  other  hand^  Napo« 
leon  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  miscalculated  move- 
ments made  by  the  Russian  army. 

"  Being  arrived  at  RaBsassna^  where  he  was  joined  by  Da« 
voust^  vrith  three  divisions  of  the  first  corps^  he  crossed  the 
Dnieper  on  the  14th.  The  corps  of  Poniatowsky  and  Junot 
were  at  the  same  time  moving  upon  Smolensk  direct  from 
Mohilow. 

"  Napoleon  moved  forward  upon  Smolensk. 

*'  The  garrison  of  that  place^  a  division  of  infantry  under 
General  Newerofskoi>  had  come  out  as  far  as  Krasncd,  to  obn 
serve  the  movements  of  the  French  troops  on  the  left  of  th^ 
Dnieper,  supposed  to  be  advancing  along  the  Dnieper  from 
Orcha.  Murat  attacked  this  body  of  troops  with  all  his  caval^ 
ry ;  but  they  made  good  their  retreat  to  Smolensk,  although 
repeatedly  charged  in  their  retreat.  These  charges  were  of  Httl^ 
avail,  however;  and  this  operation  affords  another  instance 
of  the  security  with  which  good  infantry  can  stand  the  attack 
of  cavalry.  This  division  of  about  6000  infantry  had  no  artii 
ficial  defence,  excepting  two  rows  of  trees  on  each  side  of  thit 
road,  of  which  they  certainly  availed  themselves.  But  the 
use  made  even  of  this  defence  shows  how  small  an  obstacle 
will  impede  and  check  the  operations  of  the  cavalry. 

'^  It  would  probably  have  been  more  advisable  if  Murat« 
knowing  of  the  movepient  of  Poniatowsky  and  Junot  direote4 
from  Mohilow  upon  Smolensk,  had  not  pushed  this  body  of 
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ttvopt  too  hard.  They  must  have  heen  indiioed  to  dekj  oa 
their  retrett,  in  order  effectually  to  reoonnoitre  their  enemy. 
The  fort  woold  undouhtedly  in  that  case  ha^e  follen  into  the 
hands  of  Foniaiowsky. 

*'  On  the  17  th  of  Augoit^  Napoleon  aaaembled  the  whole 
•f  the  operating  army  hefbre  Smolensk,  on  the  left  of  iSbe 
Dnieper.    It  consisted  as  follows  :—i 


The  cavalry,  under  Murat, 


Guards,    . 
First  Corps, 
Third  Corps, 
Fourth  Corps, 
Fifth  Corps, 
Eighth  Corps, 


Davovst,     . 

Ney, 

the  Viceroy, 

Poniatowsky, 

Junot, 


40,000 
47,000 
73,000 
S9,CH)0 
45,000 
36,000 
18,000 

897,000 


'*  These  corps  had,  ahout  six  weeks  before,  entered  the 
country  with  the  numbers  aboye  stated;  they  had  had  no  mili- 
tary affiur  to  occasion  loss ;  yet  Segur  says,  they  were  mm 
reckoned  at  185,000.  The  returns  of  the  3d  August  are  sta- 
ted to  have  giren  the  last  numbers  only. 

"  The  town  had  been  attacked  on  the  16th,  first,  by  a  bst- 
talion, — secondly,  by  a  diyision  of  the  third  ccarps — which 
troops  were  repulsed.  In  the  mean  time,  Bagration  mofed 
upon  Katani,  upon  the  Dnieper,  having  heard  of  Napoleon's 
movement  from  the  Dwina;  and  Barclay  de  Tolly  haying 
authorised  the  resumption  of  the  plan  of  operations  in  pur- 
suance of  which  the  Russian  army  had  broken  up  from  &no- 
lensk  on  the  17th.  He  moved  thence  on  the^l6th,''aIong  the 
right  of  the  Dnieper,  back  upon  Smolensk,  and  immediatelj 
reinforced  the  garrison.  He  was  followed  that  night  by  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly,  who  relieved  the  troops  under  the  command  d 
Bagration,  which  were  in  the  town ;  and  the  whole  Rni- 
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sian  army  was  collected  at  Smolensky  on  the  right  of  tht 
Dnieper. 

*^  Bagration  mored  during  the  same  night  with  his  army 
on  the  road  to  Moscow.  Barclay  remained  in  support  of  the 
troops  in  Smolensk. 

^  Napoleon^  after  waiting  till  two  o'clock^  in  expectation 
that  Barclay  would  cross  the  Dnieper^  and  move  out  of  Smo- 
lensky to  fight  a  general  hattle^  attacked  the  town  on  the  17th 
with  his  whole  army^  and  was  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  in  the 
evening,  the  Russian  troops  recovered  possession  of  all  the 
outposts.  Barclay,  however,  withdrew  the  garrison  in  the 
night  of  the  17  th,  and  destroyed  the  bridges  of  communica- 
tion between  the  French  and  the  town.  The  enemy  crossed 
the  Dnieper  by  fords,  and  obtained  for  a  moment  possession 
of  the  fauxbourg  called  Petersburg,  on  the  right  of  that  river, 
but  were  driven  back.  The  Russian  army,  after  remaining 
all  day  on  the  right  of  the  river  opposite  Smolensk,  retired  on 
the  night  of  the  18th  ;  and  the  French  that  night  repaired 
the  bridges  on  the  Dnieper. 

'  *'  Before  I  proceed  farther  with  the  narrative,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  consider  a  little  this  movement  of  Napoleon,  which  is 
greatly  admired  by  all  the  writers  on  the  subject. 

*^  When  this  movement  was  undertaken,  ^e  communica- 
tion of  the  army  was  necessarily  removed  altogether  from  the 
Dwina.  Instead  of  proceeding  from  Wilna  upon  Witepsk,  it 
proceeded  from  Wilna  upon  Minsk,  where  a  great  magazine 
was  formed,  and  thence  across  the  Beresina,  upon  Orcha  on 
the  Dnieper,  and  thence  upon  Smolensk.  The  consequences 
of  this  alteration  will  appear  presently,  when  we  come  to  con- 
isider  of  the  retreat. 

''  It  is  obvious,  that  the  position  of  the  great  magazine  at 
Minsk  threw  the  communications  of  the  army  necessarily 
upon  the  Beresina,  and  eventually  within  the  influence  of 
the  operations  of  the  Russian  armies  from  the  southward. 
Napoleon's  objects  by  the  movement  might  have  been  tiiree : 
First,  to  force  the  Russians  to  a  general  battle ;  secondly,  to 
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obtain  poMHiiinM  of  Smdenik^  witlioat  tiie  Ion  or  the  deUj 
of  a  liege  ;  thirdly>  to  endeavour  again  to  obtain  a  positioD 
in  near  of  the  Hutaian  army^  upon  their  commnnicatioDi  with 
lloaoow,  and  with  the  loathem  proyinoea  of  the  Rossiaii  em- 
pire. This  movement  is  much  admired^  and  extolled  by  the 
Roiaitn  aa  well  aa  the  French  writera  upon  this  war ;  yet  if 
it  ia  tried  by  the  only  teats  of  any  military  moyement— its 
compared  with  its  ricks  and  difficultieaj  and  its  sac- 
oompared  with  the  same  risks  and  difficulties^  and  with 
the  probable  hasards  and  the  probably  suoceBaful  resolt  of 
olber  movements  to  attain  the  same  olyecto/— -it  will  be  fimnd 
to  have  £uled  completely. 

**  The  risk  has  been  auted  to  conaiat^  first,  in  the  march 
of  the  difforent  corps  from  their  cantonments^  on  the  Dwioa, 
to  Rasaassnaj  on  the  Dnieper^  across  the  front  of  the  Rosaan 
army,  without  the  protection  of  a  body  of  troopa  formed  £» 
that  purpose;  and,  next,  in  the  hazard  incurred  in  remoTing 
the  communication  of  the  army  from  Witepsk  to  Minsk. 
This  will  be  discussed  presently* 

''  In  respect  of  the  first  object,-— that  of  bringing  the  Rus- 
sian army  to  a  general  battle, — it  must  be  obvious  to  every- 
body, that  the  fort  of  Smolensk  and  the  Dnieper  river  were 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Russian  army  when  bis  movement 
waa  completed.  Although,  therefore,  the  armies  were  not 
only  in  sight,  but  within  musket-shot  of  each  other,  it  was 
impossible  for  Napoleon  to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  acticm  on 
that  ground  without  his  consent ;  and  as  the  ground  would  not 
have  been  advantageous  to  the  Russian  army,  and  an  mi- 
auocessful,  or  even  a  doubtful  result,  could  not  have  sa^ 
Smolensk,  and  there  was  no  object  sufficiently  important  to 
induce  the  Russian  general  to  incur  the  risk  of  an  imsucoess- 
iul  result  of  a  general  action,  it  was  not  very  probable  he 

would  move  into  the  trap  which  Segur  describes  as  hud  fiur 
him. 

**  Neither  wiui  it  likely  that  Napoleon  would  take  Smolensk 
by  any  uMm\x[i  which  thii  movement  might  enable  him  to 
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make  upon  that  place.  He  had  no  heavy  artillery^  and  he 
tried  in  vain  to  take  the  place  hy  stonn^  firsts  by  a  battalion^ 
then,  by  a  division,  and  lastly,  by  the  whole  anny.  He  ob- 
tained possession  of  Smolensk  at  last,  only  because  the  Rus- 
sian general  had  made  no  previous  arrangements  for  occupy- 
ing the  place  ;  and  because  Barclay  knew  that,  if  he  left  a  gar- 
rison there  unprovided,  it  must  fiill  into  Napoleon's  hands  a 
few  days  sooner  or  later.  The  Russian  general  then  thought 
proper  to  evacuate  the  place ;  and  notwithstanding  the  position 
of  Napoleon  on  the  left  of  the  Dnieper,  and  his  attempts  to 
take  the  place  by  storm,  the  Russian  general  would  have 
kept  the  possession,  if  he  could  have  either  maintained  the 
position  of  his  own  army  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  could 
have  supplied  the  place  adequately  before  he  retired  from  it* 

"  The  possession  of  the  place  depended,  then,  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Russian  army ;  and  what  foUows  will  show,  that 
other  measures  and  movements  than  those  adopted  were  bet- 
ter calculated  to  dislodge  the  Russian  army  from  Smolensk. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  upon  Napoleon's  arrival  at 
Smolensk,  he  had  gained  six  marches  upon  his  enemy.  If 
Napoleon,  when  he  crossed  the  Dnieper  at  Rassassna,  had 
masked  Smolensk,  and  marched  direct  upon  any  point  of 
the  Dnieper  above  that  place,  he  could  have  posted  himself 
with  his  whole  army  upon  the  communications  of  his  enemy 
with  Moscow ;  and  his  enemy  could  scarcely  have  attempted 
to  pass  across  his  front,  to  seek  the  road  by  Kalouga.  Bar- 
clay must  have  gone  to  the  northward,  evacuating  or  leaving 
Smolensk  to  its  fate,  and  Napoleon  might  have  continued 
his  march  upon  Moscow,  keeping  his  position  constantly 
between  his  enemy  and  his  communications  with  that  city, 
and  with  the  southern  provinces.  The  fate  of  Smolensk  could 
not  have  been  doubtful. 

"  Here,  then,  a  different  mode,  even  upon  the  same  plan 
of  manoeuvring,  would  have  produced  two  of  the  three  ob- 
jects which  Napoleon  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  by 
these  movements.    But  these  were  not  the  only  movementa 

in  his  power  at  that  time.    The  Viceroy  is  stated  to  have 
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been  at  Soan^  and  Veiy.  If,  iAstead  of  mimng  by  liif 
right.  Napoleon  had  moTed  hj  him  hit,  and  broogbt  ^ 
first,  fifth,  and  eighth  corps  fhxn  the  Dnieper  to  form  the 
rescTfe ;  and  had  marched  from  Soor^j  upon  any  point  of 
the  Upper  Dnieper,  he  woold  eqnaUy  hsve  pot  himsdf  io 
the  rear  of  his  enemy,  and  in  a  positiim  to  act  upon  his  oodh 
munications.  He  would  hare  eflfeetod  this  olgeet  with  grater 
eertainty,  if  be  had  yentored  to  more  the  first,  and  the  fif& 
andeigfath  corps  through  the  ooontry  <ni  the  left  <^  the  Dii»> 
per.  And  in  this  last  moyement  there  would  faare  been  no  gmt 
risk,  first,  becanse  Napoleon's  manoeuTies  upon  the  Ihritt 
would  have  attracted  all  the  enemy's  attention  ;  secondly,  !»* 
eanse  these  corps  would  all  haye  passed  Smolensk,  befimdie 
Russian  generals  could  haye  known  of  theiir  moyement,  in 
like  manner  as  Napoleon  passed  the  Dnieper  and  arriwd  tt 
Smolensk  without  their  knowledges  By  either  of  these  tsodei 
of  proceeding.  Napoleon  would  haye  cut  off  his  enemy  ta 
thdr  communications,  would  haye  obliged  them  to  ^^ktt 
battle  to  regain  these  communications,  and  in  all  probability 
Smolensk  would  haye  fidlen  into  his  hands  without  loss,«itk 
its  buildings  entire — an  object  of  the  last  consequence  in  Ae 
eyent  of  the  campaign. 

**  Either  of  these  last  modes  of  effecting  the  object  nwU 
have  been  shorter  by  two  marches  than  the  moTcoieBtof  te 
whole  army  upon  Rassassna." 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1813. 
Volume  Fill.  p.  445. 

BT  CAPT.  JOHN  W.  PRINGLE^  OF  THE  ROYAL  ENGINEERS. 

The  following  obseryations  were  hastily  made^  at  a  time 
-when  much  public  interest  was  excited  by  the  yarious  ac- 
counts of  the  Campaign  of  1815,  edited  by  sereral  indi« 
-viduals,  all  claiming  the  peculiar  distinction  of  having  been 
dictated  by  Napoleon,  or  written  under  his  immediate  direc- 
tion. With  some  slight  exceptions,  and  occasional  anecdotes^ 
they  nearly  correspond,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  military  de- 
tails.^ The  9th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  pub- 
lished by  O'Meara,  is  perhaps  the  original  from  which  the 
greatest  part  of  the  other  productions  are  derived.  It  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
composed  by  Buonaparte. 

These  works  have  had  one  particular  object, — the  defence 
of  an  unfortunate  and  a  great  Man.  The  individual,  how- 
ever, is  always  held  up  to  view ;  the  actions  are  softened  or 


>  Liv.  ix.  Menudres  Historiques  de  Napoleon.  London,  Sir  R.  Philipf ,  18S0. 
— Montholon,  MemoireB  de  Napoleon.  Colburn,  London,  1823. — Las  Caaet; 
London,  2  vols. — Oourgaud,  War  of  1815.  London,  1824. — Many  passages  ia 
these  works  will  be  found  quite  parallel ;  for  instance,  Montholon,  vol.  ii.  p. 
S72 — ^289,  with  Liv.  ix.  p.  43.  Grouchy,  page  4,  designates  these  works  from 
St  Helena,  as  containing,  **  des  instructions  et  des  ordres  suppose ;  des  mouve- 
ments  imaginaires,"  6cc. ;  also,  *'  des  assertions  erronn^es,  des  hypotheses  faitca 
aprte  coup ;"  see  also  p.  26.  P.  22,  He  says,  with  justice,  of  the^e  authors ; 
'*  Des  individus  qui  se  persiutdent  que  I'aur^le  de  gloire  d'un  grand  homme,  ek 
les  ^lairant  un  moment,  les  a  transforro^en  d'irreeusables  autorit^,  et  ne  voyant 
paa  qu'un  eclat  d'emprunt  qui  ne  se  reflechit  sur  aueun  fait  d'armes  oonnus, 
sur  aucuns  services  eminens,  ne  sert  qu'a  mieux  fair*  ressortir  la  presomptueuse 
tmperiti^  des  jugtmeuts  qu'ili  piononceni." 

11 
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■twngthpiwdtoinit  tbk  purpoieynid  in  tfaeeztamlonof  tlui 
design,  the  repaUtioii  of  hia  own  offiens,  and  m  itriet  adhe- 
KQCc  to  facts,  aie  occaaiofiaJly  aaetifioed.  The  miUtvy  fti- 
turea  of  the  cainpaiga  ha?e  lenudiicd  nuBawered;  wMk 
the  wounded  honour  and  fiime  of  hia  geaadbi  iMKtacallBdfer 
aome  counter-atatements,  whidi  throw  cniiiMn  light  on  the 
whole  campaign,  and  on  the  raaehuwry  off  a  ■yatam  whidi  10 
ao  long  alarmed  the  world*  Theae  laat  are  little  knowi  io 
Bntain. 

Whoerer  haa  penued  the  maaa  of  military  worfca  hy  Ficaeh 
officera,  moat  of  them  ably  wiittea,  and  maiij  artfldlyen- 
poaed,  must  ieel  hew  mnofa  they  tend  ta  eneannga  a  feoiMv 
Icding  <tf  national  auperiority  in  yovng  nuada,  m  a  ceatfry 
where  only  their  own  military  worioa  are  raad.  In  tee 
works  they  never  find  a  French  army  baatan  In  the  fidd, 
without  aome  pUusible  reason ;  or,  aa  Laa  Caaaa  terais  it,^ 
"  a  eoncurrenee  of  unheardKyf  latalitiaBv"  to  aoeouat  far  it 
Upon  the  minds  of  young  sdldiera,  thia  haa  aaaActsf  ^ 
most  powerful  description. 

Great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  theae  wdov 
works,  to  meet  the  accusations  of  military  naen  iiiapKlin  iht 
disposition  and  employment  of  the  French  army.  Wbott 
fiiult  is  admitted,  the  error  is  at  leaat  tranafenad  ftoaa  Bai- 
naparte  to  the  incapacity  or  remissness  off  hia  geMcralSi  Htf 
talents  and  honour  of  the  British  commanders  are  tafeed  ttt 
low  state ;  their  success  attributed  more  to  chance  than  to 
military  skill,  and  the  important  result  of  the  battle,  lesito 
the  courage  of  the  British  troops,  than  to  the  opportune  ani- 
val  of  the  Prussians,  who  they  allege  to  hav«  aaWd  the  9n- 
tish  army  from  destruction.  What  are  now  termed  libersl 
ideas,  seem  to  have  made  it  a  fashion  to  assert,  and  give  cre- 
dence to  these  accounts  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occoneiiee 
to  meet  with  Englishmen  who  doubt  the  glory  and  8Uc6e«of 
their  countrymen  on  that  eventful  day.  A  wounded  sfiiritsf 


»  Vol.  li.  p.  15. 
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faction  has  contributed  to  this  feeling,  and  in  the  indulgence' 
of  its  own  gratification,  and  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  en- 
deavoured to  throw  a  doubt  over  the  military  achievements  of 
our  countrymen,  eagerly  laid  hold  of  any  faults  or  failures, 
palliating,  at  the  same  time,  those  of  their  enemies,  and  of- 
ten giving  that  implicit  belief  to  the  garbled  accounts  of 
the  French,  which  they  deny  to  the  simple  and  manly  dis- 
patch of  a  British  general. 

There  does  appear  in  this  a  decay  of  that  national  feeling, 
and  jealousy  of  our  country's  honour,  the  main  spring  of  tSL 
great  actions,  which  other  nations,  our  rivals,  cling  to  with 
renewed  ardour.  No  man  could  persuade  a  Frenchman  that 
it  was  British  valour  which  has  conquered  in  almost  every* 
battle,  from  Cressy  down  to  Waterloo ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  forget  that  national  pride,  so  honourable  to  the  French 
name,  which  could  make  their  unfortunate  emigrants  even 
forget  for  a  while  their  own  distresses,  in  the  glory  which 
crowned  the  arms  of  the  Republicans  at  that  Revolution, 
which  drove  them  from  their  homes. 

The  British  works  on  the  campaign,  with  one  exception,^ 
are  incomplete  productions,  written  by  persons  unacquainted 
with  military  affairs,  atid  hastily  composed  of  rude  materials, 
collected  from  imperfect  sources.' 

Whoever  has  endeavoured  to  analyze  the  accounts  of  mo- 
dem actions,  and  to  separate  in  them  what  can  be  proved  to 
be  facts,  from  what  is  affirmed  to  be  so,  or  to  compare  the 
private  accounts  (too  often  indiscreetly  pubMshed,)  with  the 
official  documents,  and  the  information  procured  from  proper 
sources,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  these  home-made 


1  Batty. 

s  The  best  account  of  the  campaign  it  by  an  anonymous  author,  C.  de  W.'* 
published  at  Stutgard  1 817,  and  is  attributed  to  Baron  Muffling.  It  does  honour 
to  its  ilhistrimu  author,  from  iU  candour  and  manliness,  though  he  naturally 
wishes  to  give  more  effect  to  the  Prussian  att«^k  on  the  ISth,  than  was  actually 
the  case:  that  is,  he  brings  them  into  action,  with  their  whole  force,  considera- 
bly too  early  in  the  day. 

VOL.  IX.    .  g 
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aceoanti  of  this  campaign,  fkilaome  praim  laTiahed  cm  iiidN 
Tidualt  and  regimenU  ;^  talet  of  charges,  which  one  would 
imagine  moat  have  annihilated  whole  eorpa,  and  yet  find  not 
more  than  fifty  or  tizty  men  killed  and  wounded  in  a  whole 
regiment.' 

Oar  offioeriy  whateyer  their  corps  may  he,  ahould  he  above 
the  idea  of  Tain  boasting  or  exaggeration.  It  is  much  that  we 
can  daim,  daring  a  long  period  of  eight  yean,  the  praise  of 
haring  sacoessfally  contended  with  troops  of  the  first  nuK- 
tary  power  in  Europe ;  while  onr  soldiers  hare  diluted  tbe 
palm  of  valour ;  and  our  officers,  with  leas  trampled  daimi 
than  their  boasted  Mardiala,  have  shown  aa  great  mifittiy 
skill ;  snd  our  armies,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  a  spintof 
humanity  and  moderation,  not  frequently  evinced  by  their 
antagonists. 

In  the  following  obeervationSi  it  is  not  pretended  that  asy 
new  matter  can  be  given  on  a  subject  already  so  much  diacsM- 
ed ;  still  some  ftcto  and  considerations  are  treated  of,  whidi 
have  not  been  perhaps  fully  or  fairly  appreciated,  llsnj 
charges  of  blame  have  been  brought  forward  against  the  g^ 
nerals  of  the  sllied  forces ;  and  superior  talent  in  profiting  lij 
their  mistakes,  has  been  attributed  to  their  opponents,  whidi 
might  well  be  accounted  for,  as  arising  firom  the  aituatkni  in 
which  they  were  relatively  placed.  In  order  to  judge,  ftr  in- 
stance, of  Uie  credit  given  to  Napoleon,  of  havingsurprised  dieir 
armies  in  their  cantonments,  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the 
state  of  both  conn  tries,  (France  and  Belgium,)  and  the  ob- 
jects, besides  the  mere  watching  of  the  frontiers,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  allied  commanders  was  necessarily  directed 


1  It  b  wen  mnarked.  In  !!▼.  ix«  p.  150,—'*  Cet  details  en  apparticnt  piM  i 
mbtoiie  de  diaqoe  leghnent  qu'k  Phtotoireete^nde  de  la  bataiUei.'* 

>  Rofiifet*  p.  lilt  tpeaking  ot  ohargcs,  says,—"  S*ib  nuurdiait.  k  U  hOo- 
Mttia,  ce  n'Ht  4a*«n  ihnttlacffe  d'attaque;  Ua  ne  la  eroiaeiit  jaoiais  avee  cHte 
itvm  flBneml  <|u'lbcralgnent  d'aboider,  paitiequ'ib  le  icntsnt  saaa  defenoe  ooafere 
wtm  eouiw.  et  Vnn  de  deus  parth  prend  la  fUHe  avant  d'en  reoit  mux  maini.'''- 
Surh  \»  th»  CMC  in  all  ehnrfrps. 
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previous  to  the  commencement  of  tlie  war^  and  whilst  it  may 
be  supposed  as  still  in  some  measure  doubtfuL 

France^  as  is  well  known^  is^  on  the  Belgian  frontier^  stud- 
ded with  fortresses.  Belgium^  on  the  contrary,  is  now  de- 
fenceless. The  numerous  fortresses  in  the  Low  Countries, 
so  celebrated  in  our  former  wars,  had  been  dismantled  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Joseph ;  and  their  destruction  comple- 
ted by  the  French  when  they  got  possession  of  the  country  at 
the  battle  of  Fleurus,  1794,  with  the  exception  of  Antwerp, 
Ostend,  and  Nieuport,  which  they  had  kept  up  on  account 
of  their  marine  importance.  These  circumstances  placed  the 
two  parties  in  very  di£fbrent  situations  both  for  security,  and 
for  facility  of  preparing  and  carrying  into  execution  the  mea^ 
Bures  either  for  attack  or  defence. 

The  French  had  maintained  their  own  celebrated  triple 
line  of  fortresses ;  extending,  on  that  part  of  the  frontier, 
from  Dupkirk  to  Philipville,  and  which  had  been  put  into  a 
state  of  defence  during  the  war  in  the  preceding  year  ^ — ^these 
gave  every  facility  for  the  concentration  and  formation  of 
troops — ^for  afibrding  a  supply  of  artillery,  and  every  requisite 
for  taking  the  field,  and  for  concealing  their  movements — par- 
ticularly from  the  French  organization  of  their  national 
guards,  which  enabled  the  latter  immediately  to  take  the  gar- 
rison duties,  or  relieve  and  occupy  the  outposts  along  the  fron- 
tiers— such  was  the  relative  situation  of  the  frontiers  at  the 
period  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba. 

The  necessity  of  re-establishing  the  principal  fortresses  on 
the  Belgian  frontier,  which  commanded  the  sluices  and  in- 
undation of  the  country,  had  indeed  already  been  evident ; 
and  decided  upon  whilst  Napoleon  was  yet  in  Elba.  A  com- 
mittee of  British  engineers  had  been  employed  in  examining 
the  country  for  that  purpose,  but  only  the  general  plans  and 
reports  had  been  prepared,  when  Buonaparte's  sudden  return 


>  I.iv.  IX.  p   3f). 
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ami  npid  ailfanoe  upon  rarisy  and  the  probability  of  a  speedy 
renewal  of  the  war,  called  forezpeditiouaand  immediate  meam 
of  defence.  The  declaration  of  the  Congresa  of  Vienna,  of  tlio 
13lh  March,  reached  Parii  on  the  lame  day  he  arrived  there; 
which  must  have  convinced  him  he  would  not  be  allowed 
quietly  to  repoiscss  his  throne. 

It  may  be  well  supposed,  that  the  general  impression  in 
Belgium  was,  that  he  would  lose  no  time  to  endeavour  to  r^ 
gain  a  country  which  he  considered  aa  almoat  part  of  France; 
important  to  him  from  the  resources  it  would  have  afibrdedi 
and  perhaps  still  more  so,  as  it  would  deprive  hia  enemies  of 
ao  convenient  a  base  of  operations,  for  the  preparation  of  tbe 
means  for  attacking  France.  The  discontent  in  Belgium,  and 
the  Prusuan  provinces  on  the  Rhine,  also  amongst  the  Saxon 
troops  who  had  served  in  his  army,  were  known.^  The  nn- 
tinous  spirit  of  these  troops  appeared  to  be  in  concert  with 
the  movements  of  the  French  forces  on  the  frontiers  ;  so  nmA 
ao^  that  they  were  disarmed  and  sent  to  the  rear.*  Intlie 
former,  the  discontent  was  particularly  favoured  by  the  num- 
ber of  French  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  been  discharged 
ai  aliens  from  the  French  army,  in  which  they  had  serred 
nearly  since  the  Revolution,  and  now  gave  themselves  little 
care  to  conceal  their  real  sentiments  and  attachments.  The 
flight  of  Louis  from  Lble,  through  Flanders,  added  to  this 
feeling  in  Belgium — such  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing  spi- 
rit, llic  force  the  British  had  to  keep  it  in  check,  and  resist  as 
invasion,  amounted  only  to  6  or  7000  men,  under  the  orden  of 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  consisting  chiefly  of  second  battafioBB, 
hastily  collected,  a  great  portion  of  our  best  troops  not  ha- 
ving yet  returned  from  America.  There  were  also  in  Bel- 
gium the  German  Legion,  together  with  8  to  10,000  men  of 
the  new  Hanoverian  leries.  The  organization  of  the  Belgian 


'  L«v.  ix.  p.  58— fil.  Nfufflinf;,  p.  5. 
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t!t>opi  had  been  just  commenced^  bo  that  the  force  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  might  amount  to  about  20^000  men. 

The  Prussian  Greneral  Eleist^  who  commanded  on  the 
Rhine  and  Meuse^  had  30^000  men^  afterwards  augmented 
to  50^000^  which^  however^  included  the  Saxons.^ 

These  generals  had  immediately  agreed  to  act  in  concert ;  ■ 
but  from  what  we  have  mentioned,  had  Napoleon  conceiifrit* 
ted  36,000  men  at  Lisle  on  the  Ist  April,  which  he  says  was 
possible  for  him  to  have  done,^  and  advanced  into  Belgium;  it 
is  certainly  probable  he  migiit  have  obtained  the  most  im«^ 
portani  results ;  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  united 
his  troops  at  Ath,  Mons,  and  Tournay,  was  not  strong  enoiig^ 
to  have  covered  Brussels,  and  must  have  either  fallen  back  on 
Antwerp,  or  formed  a  junction  with  the  Prussian  General 
Kleist.  The  intelligence  of  Napoleon  having  landed  at  Can-, 
nes  on  the  1st  March,  reached  Brussels  on  the  9th.  Prepa^ 
rations  were  immediately  made  for  the  defence  of  the  country* 
Hie  British  troops  under  General  Clinton  concentrated,  wiUl 
liieir  allies,  near  Ath,  Mons,  and  Tournay ;  and  these  placet, ' 
with  Ypres,  Ghent,  and  Oudenarde,  were  ordered  to  bepdt  in  a 
state  of  defence  consistently  with  the  exigence  of  the  moment. 
To  effect  this,  every  use  was  made  of  what  remained  of  the 
old  fortifications.  New  works  were  added,  and  by  taking  ad* 
vantage  of  the  great  system  of  defence  in  that  country,  which 
is  generally  under  the  level  of  some  canal,  or  the  sea,  and  con* 
sequently  capable  of  being  inundated.  The  sluices  which 
commanded  the  inundations  were  covered  by  strong  redoubts.. 
The  inundation  of  the  country  near  the  sea,  admits  of  be« 
ing  made  in  two  ways.  The  canals  or  rivers  are  drains  for 
the  fresh  water  of  the  country  to  the  sea.  The  sluice  gates 
are  opened  for  its  egress  at  low  water,  and  shut  to  prevent  the 
ingress  of  the  salt  water  at  the  return  of  the  tide.  It  is  evi« 
dent,  therefore,  that  we  could  have  laid  the  country  under 


^  Ibid.  1—3.  J  Montholon,  vol.  ii.  p.  281.    Liv.  ix.  p.  55, 
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wskeTi  and  lo  ootcred  their  fortreflBes  on  tWo  or  tfaiet  sis, 
which  woahl  pre?ent  the  necessity  of  tlieir  hsying  large  gs- 
riaoDi  to  defend  them.^  But  salt-water  immdation  nuai^ 
soil  for  leveral  yean,  and  it  waa  determined  only  to  eDpk; 
it  aa  a  last  resource ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  sluice^ 
were  merely  kept  shut  to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  freah-si' 
ter,  which  in  that  wet  Msson  soon  aecomnlated  ;  and  the  fmbi 
water  inundation  only  destroyed  the  crops  of  one  seBMNi. 

Ahout  5K)^000  lahoureis,  called  in  by  reqniaitions  oa  ik 
country,  were  ddly  employed  on  the  works,  in  additios  to 
the  working  parties  fiiniiriied  hy  the  troops.  The  neoosv? 
artillery  and  stores  were  supplied  from  England  and  HoUasi 
Troops  arrived  daily,  and  were  immediately  moved  to  the 
frontiers,  where  from  the  movements  that  were  comtaBdy 
taking  place,  it  ia  prohaUe  that  exaggerated  accounts  sen 
transmitted  to  the  enemy.  By  these  vigorous  and  prooft 
measures,  confidence  hecsme  restored — the  panic  anun^  tis 
people  of  Belgium  wss  removed — ^they  saw  that  their  oooBtiy 
waa  not  to  he  given  up  without  a  severe  stn^se^e— 4t  flzsd  lis 
wavering,  and  silenced  the  dissffected.  In  less  than  a  matAt 
most  of  the  frontier  places  were  safe  from  a  oonp-de*maii* 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  arrived  at  Bmssels  fiom  Vies* 
na,  early  in  April,  and  immediately  inspected  the 
the  fbi  tresses ;  after  which,  he  agreed  on  a 
with  the  Prussians,  hy  which  they  concentrated  their  tnofk 
along  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  occupying  Charleroi,  Mansr, 
and  Liege,  so  aa  to  be  in  communication  with  his  left.  1^ 
Prussians  had  repaired  the  works  round  Cologne^  which  aswed 
Aeir  communications  with  Prussia,  and  gave  them  atet^de- 
pent  on  the  Rhine.  The  small  fortress  of  Juliers  affinrded  dion 
the  command  of  the  Roer  on  the  same  line,  and  they  held  lbs- 
stiicht  on  the  Lower  Meuse.  1 1  was  important  to  occupy  Liege 


*  I'he  salt-water  inundation  could  be  laiscd  at  Ghent,  io  at  to  |>]ace  the  Grtit 
Siiuare  fiv9  feet  under  water. 
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I  Slid  Namnr^  though  their  fortifications  had  been  destroyed. 
I  They  afibrded  a  £EU»lity  to  act  rapidly  on  either  aide  of  the 
I  Meuae,  and  a  choice  of  the  strong  positions  almig  the  banks  of 
that  river.  The  disaffection  in  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine> 
which  had  been  recently  added  to  Prussia^  was  considered  even 
greater  than  in  Belgium.  The  fortress  of  Luxembourg  was 
the  great  key  whidi  Prussia  possessed  for  their  preservaticm  ; 
and  her  interest  would  have  led  her  to  make  that  her  dq^ 
and  base  of  operations^  for  the  invasion  of  France ;  but  besidei 
being  so  £ir  distant  from  Brussels,  that  armies  occupying  auoh 
distant  points  could  not  act  in  concert,  the  roads  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Mosellej  were 
in  a  state  almost  impracticable  for  artillery,  and  for  the  gene* 
ral  communication  of  an  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  roads 
iEind  communications  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  are  good» 
the  town  itself  could  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  have 
become  the  best  and  safest  line  of  ccHumunication.  Referenee 
to  the  map  will  elucidate  these  observaticms,  and  show  that 
the  cantonments  of  the  Prussians,  along  the  Sambre  mi 
Meuse,  enabled  them  to  act  in  concert  with  our  army ;  to 
cover  their  line  of  communication  with  Prussia;  and  to 
--move  rapidly  into  the  provinces  of  the  Moselle,  in  the  event 
of  the  enemy  advancing  from  Metz«^ 

The  Russians  were  to  have  come  into  the  line  at  Mayeooc^ 
but  they  did  not  reach  the  Rhine  until  June,  and  then  $olf 
the  first  corps ;  so  that,  for  the  present,  a  gap  existed  from 
the  Prussian  left  at  Dinant,  to  the  Austro-Bavarian  right  at 
Manheim. 

It  was  an  important  object  to  cover  Brussels ;  and  it  is  to 
be  considered,  ihat  this  city  forms,  as  it  were,  a  centre  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  Frendi  frontier,  extending  about  seventy 


1  Such,  however,  eould  only  be  a  desultory  attackt  for  the  Chauaite  by  Char- 
lerot  and  Givet  was  the  nearett  entry  ftom  France  on  this  side.  The  country 
ftom  thU  to  Mayenee  was  then  nearly  impraeticable  for  larga  armips.  GkMd 
roads  b*ve  since  been  made  through  it. 
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miles  fitNn  tlie  Lyi  to  the  MeuKy  via*  from  Menin  to  Phillip' 
vilie  or  Givet ;  that  it  it  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  thoe 
extreme  points ;  and  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  guard  the  entry 
from  France  by  Toumay,  Mons,  and  Charleroi  ;  and  alBO  to 
prevt-nt  iibcnt,  a  very  important  place^  from  being  attacked 
from  Lisle.  The  protection  of  all  these  distant  points,  with 
the  dilficulty  of  subsisting  troops.,  particularly  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, arc  sufficient  causes  to  explain  why  the  armies  were 
not  more  united  in  their  cantonmenta.^  Buonaparte  appetis 
to  have  attached  much  importance  to  the  occupation  of 
Brussels,  as  appears  by  the  bulletins,  found  ready  printed 
io  his  baggage,  which  was  captured.  It  was  therdfore  of 
much  importance  in  every  point  of  yiew,  to  prevent  ei&i  t 
temporary  occupation  of  this  city,  and  this  could  cmly  be  done 
by  risking  an  action  in  front  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Wellingtou 
aiid  Marshal  Blucher  had  also  separate  views  in  preserving 
their  lines  of  operation,— >the  one  by  Cologne,  with  Praist; 
the  other  with  England,  by  Brussels,  which  neither  wot 
disposed  willingly  to  abandon.  This  probably  may  have  been 
the  cause  why  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny  were  chosen  as  pofr 
tious  covering  both. 

It  is  evident,  that  an  army  placed  in  cantonments,  so  u  to 
meet  all  these  objects,  ooold  only  be  concentrated  in  a  poa* 
tion  covering  the  city,  by  the  troops  in  advance  being  able  to 
keep  the  enemy  in  check,  so  as  to  afford  time  fior  that  con- 
centration, which  was  certainly  accomplished.  The  positioDi 


1  IluonopArtp  bUunet  the  allied  gcneraU  for  not  having  formed  a  camp  in 
fnmt  of  DruM(.>ls,  as  he  alk^gcs  might  have  been  done  in  the  banning  of  Ibf. 
Tha  wet  teaiion,  and  difHcuIty  of  subsisting  so  large  a  body  of  troopa,  is  soBt 
raaaoa  against  it.  Bestdea  whieh,  Buotuquurte  might  have  made  demonstntifios 
in  front,  and  sent  2U,0OU  men  from  his  garrisons  to  ravage  Ghent  and  tibs 
oountry  beyond  the  Scheldt,  and  cut  off  our  communications  with  Ostend.  la 
1811,  when  the  Prussians  were  concentrated  near  Brussels,  this  had  been  dona 
with  eflbct  from  IJsIc.  Though  little  advantage  might  have  resulted  to  the  ene- 
my from  such  a  measure,  much  blame  would  have  been  attached  for  not  taking 
prreAuti<ins  against  it.  To  cover  Brussels,  the  capital  of  the  country,  was  eer- 
tainly  of  great  importance ;  and  had  that  been  the  only  ofagcct,  a  CMop  in  its 
front  would  have  certainly  been  the  beat  means  of  effecting  it. 
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on  the  diffisrent  roada  of  approach  from  the  French  frontier 
had  been  attentively  reconnoitred ;  that  of  Mont  St  Jean,  or 
Waterloo^  very  particularly ;  and  no  precaution  appears;  to 
have  been  omitted,  by  which  an  ofi^sive  movement  of  tho 
enemy  was  to  be  encountered* 

Some  movements  were  observed  on  the  French  frontier^ 
between  I^isle  and  Berguer,  as  if  preparing  for  t)ffen8ive  ope« 
rations,  about  the  end  of  March,  at  which  period  the  troops, 
cantoned  near  Menin,  had  orders,  aflter  making  due  resist* 
ance,  and  destroying  the  bridge  on  the  Leys,  to  fall  back  on 
Courtrai,  their  point  of  assembling ;  and  then,  after  such  a  re« 
sistance  as  would  not  compromise  their  safety  in  retreat,  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  object  of  the  enem/s  movements, 
and  give  time  for  the  troops  to  assemble.  They  were  tb  retire 
on  Oudenarde  and  Ghent,  opening  the  sluicte,  and  extending 
the  inundation.  About  the  beginning  of  May  similar  move>« 
ments  were  also  observed,  but  less  was  then  to  be  apprehencU 
ed,  since,  by  the  advanced  state  of  the  works  at  Toumay,  the 
tete-de-pont  at  Oudenarde  and  Ghent,  we  then  oommanded 
the  Scheldt,  and  could  have  assumed  the  offensive. 

Great  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Napoleon,  for  the  mode 
in  which  he  concealed  his  movements,  and  the  rapidity  vrith 
which  he  concentrated  his  army.  The  forced  marches  he  was 
obliged  to  make,  appear,  however,  to  have  paralysed  his  sub-: 
sequent  movements,  from  the  fatigue  his  troops  imderwent* 
The  numerous  French  fortresses  favoured  his  plans  in  a  vofy 
great  degree,  by  affording  him  the  means  of  employing  the  gar« 
rison  and  national  guards  to  occupy  the  advanced  posts  along 
the  frontier,!  and  opportunity  afterwards  to  makedemonstra* 
tions  across  the  frontiers  near  Lisle,  whilst  he  assembled  his 
army  on  the  Sambre.  They  were  also  somewhat  favoured  by 
the  circumstance,  that  hostilities  were  not  actually  commenced, 
which  prevented  our  advanced  posts  (even  if  they  suspected 


^  Liv.  ix.  pp.  68— 8J.    Montholon>  voL  ii.  p.  13!2. 
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a  diange  in  the  troopi  oppoied  to  them,)  from  oUigiiig  tiie 
enemy  to  thow  himtelf,  or,  by  briDging  on  a  skirmish,  to  ob- 
tain from  prisoners  intelligenoe  of  their  moTements.  He  had 
another  sdvantsge  of  powerful  consequenoe.  The  army  be 
oommanded  were  mostly  old  soldiers  of  the  same  nation,  un- 
der a  single  chief.  The  allied  armies  were  composed  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  a  great  portion  young  levies,  and  under  two 
genersls,  each  of  inch  reputation,  as  not  likely  to  yield  great 
deference  to  the  other.i 

On  the  night  of  the  14th  June,  the  French  army  invont^ 
cd  in  three  divisions,  as  near  the  frontier  as  possible^  widunt 
being  ohser?ed  by  the  Frussisns ;  the  left  at  Ham-sur-heur^ 
the  centre  at  Beaumont,  where  the  head-quarters  were  esta- 
blished, and  the  right  at  Phillipville.' 

At  three  o'clock,  a.m.  on  the  1 5  th  June,  the  French  anoy 
crossed  the  frontier  in  three  columns,  directed  on  Maidii- 
ennes,  Charleroi,  and  Chatdet.  The  Prussian  out-posts  wen 
quickly  driven  in ;  they,  however,  maintained  their  gnmad 
obstinately  at  three  points,  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  Gene- 
ral Ziethen  took  up  a  position  at  GiUy  and  Gosselies,  in  oidar 
to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  and  then  retired  sbwly 
on  Fleurus,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  Marshal  Blucher,  to 
allow  time  for  the  concentration  of  his  army.3  The  bridge  st 
Charleroi  not  hsving  been  completely  destroyed,  was  qniddj 
repaired  by  the  enemy.  Upon  Ziethen's  abandcming  the 
Chauss^e,  which  leads  to  Brussels  through  Quatre  Bras,  Mar- 
shal Ney,  who  commanded  the  left  of  the  French  army,  im 
ordered  to  advance  by  this  road  upon  Gosselies,  and  found  st 
Frasnes  part  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army,  ccHnpoeed  of 
Nassau  troops,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Bernard  of  Saie 


1  Duonapaite  himaeir  has  remarked,—"  L'unit6  de  oomnumdemcnt  eH  to 
choM  U  plui  importante  dans  la  guerre." 

«  Buonaparte,  liv.  ix.  p.  69,  rateg  his  force  at  123,400  men,  and  350  gmis.- 
BluiBing,  p.  17*  at  150,000.  Other  accounts  make  it  smaller,  and  Batty  1S7,«0, 
with  S50  gum. 

3  Grouchy,  59,  speaks  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Blucher  assembled  his  army 
It  is  also  adverted  to  by  seTeral  French  miliury  writeis. 
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Weimar^  who,  after  some  skirmishings  maintained  his  posi« 
tion.i  The  French  army  was  formed  on  the  night  of  the 
15th^  in  three  columns^  the  left  at  Gossdies^  the  centre  near 
Gilly^  and  the  right  at  Chatelet.  Two  corps  of  the  Prussian 
army  occupied  the  position  at  Somhref  on  the  same  nighty 
where  they  were  joined  hy  the  1st  corps^  and  occupied  St 
Amand^  Bry^  and  Ligny  ;  so  that^  notvnthstanding  all  the 
exertions  of  the  French^  at  a  moment  where  time  was  of  such 
importance^  they  had  only  heen  ahle  to  advance  about  fifteen 
English  miles  during  the  day^  with  nearly  fifteen  hours  of 
day-light'  The  corps  of  Ziethen  had  suffered  considerably^ 
but  he  had  effected  his  orders ;  so  that  Marshal  Blucher  wa& 
enabled  to  assemble  three  corps  of  his  army^  80^000  men^  in 
position  earlj  on  the  15th^  and  his  4th  corps  was  on  its  march 
to  join  him  that  eyening. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  seems  to  have  expected  an  attack 
by  the  Mons  Chauss^/  and  on  his  first  receiving  information 
of  the  enemy's  movements,  merely  ordered  his  troops  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness ;  this  was  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
of  June,  at  six  o'clock.  Having  obtained  farther  intelligence 
about  eleven  o'clock,  which  confirmed  the  real  attack  of  the 
enemy  to  be  along  the  Sambre,  orders  were  immediately  given 
for  the  troops  to  march  upon  Quatre  Bras ;  a  false  movement 


1  Ney  might  pxobaUy  have  driven  \mck  these  troop6>  and  occupied  the  inqpor- 
tant  position  at  Quatre  Bras ;  but  hearing  a  heavy  cannonade  on  his  right  flank* 
where  Ziethen  had  taken  up  his  porition«  he  thought  it  necessary  to  halt,  and  de- 
tach a  diTldoo  in  the  direction  of  Fleurua.  This  brings  forward  a  remarkable 
case,  as  he  was  saverdy  censured  by  Napoleonj  fornot  having  literally  fbUowed 
his  orders,  and  pushed  on  to  Quatre  Bras.  TIus  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
Marshal  Grouchy,— (see  Grouchy's  Observatious  sur  la  Relation  de  la  Campagne 
de  1815,  par  General  Gourgaud,  published  at  Philadelphia  1818,)  who  gives  it  aa 
a  reason  (pp.  32,  33,  61,)  for  acting  in  the  manner  he  did  on  the  18th,  and  not 
moving  to  his  left  to  support  Napoleon  at  Waterloo. 

8  Rogniat,  p.  311,  says  that  a  great  pration  of  the  French  army  only  reached 
Charleroi  late  on  the  I5th,  and  Heurus  at  11  a.m.  on  the  16th.— See  Grouehy, 
p.  56, 

3  Official  Dispatch.— Muflling,  p.  10,  8  —Do.  18. 
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of  the  Englitth  General  tohis  right  at  that  period^  could  not  hive 
been  easily  remedied  in  time  to  have  fought  in  A-ont  of  Bnn- 
■eU,  and  to  have  cfiected  his  junction  with  the  Pnusans; 
and  in  such  a  caie^  as  Marshal  Blucher  only  fought  at  Ligof, 
on  the  expectation  of  being  supported  bj  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington^ it  is  probable  that  that  action  would  not  ha?e  taken 
place.  He  had,  however,  a  safe  retreat  on  Bulow's  coipe  and 
Maestricht,  as  had  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  Ghent  and 
Antwerp,  or  else  the  plan  afterwards  adopted  of  oonoentn- 
ting  at  Waterloo  and  Wavres^  could  not  have  been  easily  ex- 
ecuted. It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  surprise^  that  Baona- 
parte  did  not  make  a  more  important  demonstration  on  tbe 
side  of  Lisle  and  Mons.  The  Duke,  in  deciding  on  tbeie 
moTements,  was  under  the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  intel* 
ligence  given  by  spies  or  deserters,  which  can  only  be  n 
far  depended  on,  as  it  is  confirmed  by  reports  from  ^e  oat- 
posts,  who  may  be  themsdves  deceived.^  What  was  true 
at  their  departure,  may  be  entirely  changed  at  their  arrival 
with  the  information ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  cue 
formerly,  few  or  no  instances  occur  at  present  of  a  person  in 
the  confidence  of  the  cabinet,  particularly  of  a  military  offi- 
cer, betraying  the  confidence  placed  in  him. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived  at  Quatre  Bras  on  the  16tb, 
at  an  early  hour,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Bry,  to  coneert 
measures  with  Marshal  Blucher,  for  arranging  the  most  effi- 
cient plan  of  support.  It  appeared  at  that  time,  that  the  whxAs 
French  attack  would  be  directed  against  the  Prussians,  as  con- 
siderable masses  of  the  enemy  were  in  movement  in  their 
iront.  Blucher  was  at  this  time  at  the  wind-mill  of  Biy, 
about  five  English  miles  from  Quatre  Bras.^  The  Duke  pro- 


>  MiifBing,  p.  1 7.  Yet  a  story  i»  told  of  Fouch^,  who  is  said  to  have  sent  is- 
(cUigcnce  ol  Buouaparte's  movemcntc  to  Lord  Wellington.  The  courier  wai  at- 
tacked and  waylaid,  a«  supposed  by  Fouch^'i  contrivance,  ao  that  he  had  an  a* 
(•use  ready  for  both  parties. 

^  Muffling,  p.  la 
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posed  to  advance  upon  Frasnes  and  Grosaelies^  which  would 
have  been  a  decided  movement,  as  acting  on  the  French  corn- 
munications^  and  immediately  in  rear  of  their  left  flank ;.  but 
as  the  troops  could  not  be  ready  to  advance  from  Quatre  Bras 
before  four  o'clock,  the  attack  must  have  been  too  late,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  Prussians  would  have  to  sustain  the  attack  of 
nearly  the  whole  French  army.  Marshal  Blucher,  therefore^ 
judged  it  more  desirable,  that  the  Duke  should  form,  a  junc«, 
tion  with  the  Prussian  right,  by  marching  direct  by  the  Chaus* 
see  from  Quatre  Bras  to  Bry.^ 

The  object  of  the  enemy  on  the  1 6th,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  general  orders  of  Napoleon,  communicated  by  Soult  to 
Ney  and  Grouchy,  was  to  turn  the  Prussian  right,  by  driving 
the  British  from  Quatre  Bras,  and  then  to  march  down  the 
Chaussee  upon  Bry,  and  thus  separate  the  two  armies.  > 
For  this  purpose  Ney  was  detached  with  43,000  men.^  On 
reference  to  the  above  orders,  it  appears  that  not  much  resist- 
ance was  expected  in  getting  possession  both  of  Sombref  and 
Quatre  Bras.^  Ney  has  been  accused  of  delaying  to  attack,  but 
reference  to  those  orders' will  show,  that  Ney  had  not  been  com- 
manded to  attack^  until  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  consequence  of  the 
allies  having  assembled  in  force  at  Quatre  Bras.  The  plan  was 
excellent,  and  if  Ney  had  been  successful,  would  have  led  to 
important  results.  After  obtaining  possession  of  Quatre  Bras, 
he  was  to  have  detached  part  of  his  forces  to  attack  the  Prus- 


>  Muffling,  p.  6i,  allows  that  the  position  at  LIgny  was  too  much  extended  to 
the  left,  but  the  object  of  this  was  to  have  a  line  of  communication  with  the 
Meuse  and  Cologne ;  a  fault  alluded  to  as  arising  from  having  two  annies,  and 
two  chiefs  wiUi  different  otjects  in  view. 

8  See  orders  in  the  Appendix  to  Batty,  ix  to  xiii.    Page  150  to  153. 

8  Liv.  ix.  p.  109,  Official  Papers. 

4  See  Grouchy,  p.  47.    Gourgaud,  Liv.  ix.  p.  102. 

6  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  an  officer  of  Ney's  bold  and  enterprising  cha- 
racter, with  so  much  at  stake,  would  have  hesitated  to  attack  at  Quatre  Bras,  if 
he  had  had  his  troops  in  readiness,  but  it  appears  that  he  could  not  have  had 
time  to  move  to  that  point  at  the  early  hour  stated  by  Buonaparte.  Ney  had, 
also,  too  much  experience  of  the  nature  of  the  troops  he  was  opposed  to,  to  act 
rashly. 
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mm  right  flank  in  rear  of  St  Amand,  whilst  Boontpntefit 
naking  the  chief  attack  on  that  Tillage,  the  Btrongatrnfte 
position,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  whde  Praaa 
line  engaged.  Half  of  Key's  force  was  left  in  reaer? e  an 
Frasnet,  to  he  in  readineas  either  to  support  the  attadta 
Qoatre  Bras  or  St  Amsnd,  and  in  the  event  of  both  nuiA 
ing,  to  tnrn  the  Prussian  right  by  marching  direct  on  Wi^ 
nele  or  BryJ 

The  TiUage  of  St  Amand  was  well  defended;  it  tad 
the  strength  of  the  Prussian  right,  and  from  the  hiter» 
tioD  of  arreral  gardens  and  hedges,  was  very  capabferfde- 
ftnee  ;  although  ao  much  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  ft» 
rian  poaition.  The  face  of  the  country  in  fitmt  of  duspoa- 
th»  posaciacB  no  remarkable  features;  the  slopes  towudi de 
stream  are  gentle,  and  of  easj  access.  After  a  oontimied  it- 
tack  for  two  hours,  the  enemy  had  only  obtained  poHeM 
-of  half  the  Tillage  of  St  Amand,  and  a  severe  attack  wts  mde 
upon  Ligny,  which  was  taken  and  retaken  several  dmei.*  it 
this  time  Buonaparte  sent  for  the  corps  of  reserve  kA  br 
Ney  at  Fraanes ;  before,  however,  it  reached  St  Amiod,  n 
consequence  of  the  check  they  had  sustained  at  Quatrefim, 
it  waa  countermarched,  and  from  this  circumstance  betaae 
tif  little  use  dther  to  Buonaparte  or  Ney.  Buonaparte  hiyiog 
observed  the  masses  of  troops  which  Blucher  had  broughtop 
behind  St  Amand,  (and  probably  in  consequence  of  the  eoips 
above  mentioned  being  necessary  at  Quatre  Bras,)^  appears  to 
have  changed  the  disposition  of  bis  reserves,  who  were  xnarcb- 
ing  upon  St  Amand,  and  moved  them  towards  the  riglit,  to 


1  The  French  did  not  attack  until  5  p.  m.,  the  different  corps  not  b^  an- 

▼ed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  at  an  earlier  hour. Grouchyt  ^  S6. 

Rogniat,  p.  341. 
«  Ney'8  letter  to  the  Due  d'Otranto.    Paris,  1815.~Muflling,  p.  14, 
s  Mttflling,  p.  15— 64.— Blucher  had  employed  his  reserrei  tosapp«rt  his  H^ 
at  St  Amand,  and  was  not  prepared  fbr  this  change  of  attack.    MiiffiBg,  lMi»- 
evpr,  considers,  that,  instead  of  his  cavalry,  had  he  moved  his  infinttry  ftnn  A 
Am.ind  to  rPtake  I.igny,  he  would  have  succeeded  and  gained  th*  aotfon. 
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attack  the  Prussian  centre  at  Ligny^  which  they  succeeded 
in  forcing,  and  so  obtained  possession  of  that  village*^  A  large 
body  of  French  cavahryy  and  another  of  infantry,  then  pusb« 
ed  forward  to  the  height  between  Bry  and  Sombref,  imme- 
diately in  the  rear  of  Ligny,  and  quite  in  the  heart  of  the 
Prussian  position,  where  diey  were  attacked  by  Blucher  at  the 
head  of  his  cavaby ;  this  attempt  to  re-establish  the  action 
failed,  and  the  Prussian  cavalry  were  driven  back  upon  the  ia- 
fantry.s  It  was  now  nine  o'clock,  about  dark,  which  preyented 
the  French  from  advancing  farther,  and  they  contented  them- 
■elves  with  the  occupation  of  Ligny.  The  Prussians  did  not 
evacuate  Bry  before  three  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  17th.3  In  tht 
course  of  the  night,  the  Prussians  fell  back  on  Tilly  and 
Gembloux.  The  loss  of  the  Prussians,  according  to  their 
own  account,  amounted  to  14,(H)0  men,  and  fifteen  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  French  official  account  in  the  Moniteur,  ta 
15,000.^  The  French  acknowledge  to  have  lost  7000.  It  is 
evident  that  Buonaparte,  in  changing  the  point  of  attack 
from  the  Prussian  right  at  St  Amand,  to  the  centre  at  Ligny, 
in  a  manner  forced  the  Prussians,  if  defeated,  to  retreat  upon 
the  British  army,  and  give  up  their  own  line  of  operations ; 
bat  still,  at  that  hour  in  the  evening,  when  the  situation  of 
the  armies  is  considered,  the  change  of  attack  appears  to  be 


1  Grouchy,  p.  10,  shows  how  little  decisive  the  battle  was.  '*  La  batallle  de 
Ligny  n'a  flni  que  vers  la  neuf  taeore  de  loir ;  teulement  alon  la  letndte  des 
Prussiens  a  M  presume.** 

s  Here  It  was  that  Blucher  was  ao  naarly  faOiiig  into  the  hands  of  the  rnach 
cavalry. 

s  Onnichy,  p.  11,  says,  that,  even  on  the  17th,  it  was  supposed  the  Prussians 
had  retired  upon  Naumur,  so  feebly  were  they  followed  s  the  light  cavalry  of 
(Seneral  Pajot  pursued  them  in  this  direction  on  the  17th,  eaptured  a  few  guns, 
which,  with  some  stragglers,  as  are  found  in  aU  armies,  was  his  whole  success. 

4  The  St  Helena  productions  raise  the  amount  to  S0,000  men,  40  guns, 
standards,  &e.  See  Grouchy  on  that  subject,  in  answer  to  Gonigaud,  pp.  48, 
49.— Monthokm  says  they  lost  60,000.— Liv.  x.  148,  says  that  the  Prussian  army 
was  reduced  to  40,000  men  by  the  loss  they  had  sustained ;  30,000  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  10,000  men,  who  had  disbanded  and  ravaged  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse.  and  by  the  detachments  sent  to  cover  their  retreat,  and  that  of  the  bag- 
gage, in  the  direction  of  Namur. 
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the  only  hope  be  liad  of  dbtaining  eroi  m-  partial  laoeeii; 
under  mch  circamiUnces  it  was  perhaps  the  beat  ecvrae  he 
ooukLponue.^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  coneeiye  that  a  defeat,  in  any  eaa^  mmU 
have  been  such  as  to  prevent  their  joncdon,  tinoa  each  annj 
had  such  considerable  reinforcements  moving  np^  and  dsK 
upon  them ;  but  even  in  an  extreme  caae^  they  aenld'  cadi 
have  retired  on  their  fortresses^  and  formed  entrenched  i 
of  perfect  security^  with  every  means  of  repairiiig  the 
they  sustained. 

The  force  of  the  enemy^  at  the  time  the  Doke  of  Wellii|)NB 
left  Quatre  Bras  to  communicate  with  Blucher*  appeared  tste 
so  weak,  that  no  serious  attack  was  at  that  time  to  be  afppe- 
hended;  but  on  his  return  to  that  position,  about  thieea'cU, 
he  found  they  had  assembled  a  large  force  at  Frasnes,  anl 
were  preparing  for  an  attack,  which  was  made  about  hatf* 
past  three  o'clock  by  two  columns  of  infantry,  and  neadj  all 
their  cavalry,  supported  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery*  The 
fbrce  at  that  time  under  his  orders^  was  17,000  infantry  mi 
8000  cavalry,  of  which  about  4500  were  Britiah  infantry,  the 
rest  Hanoverians,  and  Belgians,  and  Nassau  troops.'  They 
at  first  obtained  some  success,  driving  back  the  i^lgifn  aad 
Brunswick  cavalry ;  their  cavalry  penetrated  amn^ngpt  qb 


1  Tlie  intentioii  of  the  allied  mareichato  to  remain  tiogetiier,  whatsrcrmif^be 
the  inue,  it  known.  Lord  Wellington  had  ordered  the  ininid«tk)iMi  of  AabMip 
to  be  eflheted  to  their  utmoat  extent.  The  fortreoes  were  to  have  been  abtD- 
doned  to  their  own  strength,  and  had  the  events  of  the  16th  been  audi  a*  to  B^ 
ocHltate  a  retreat,  and  give  up  Brussels,  Macstricht  is  probably  the  point  ob  iriiicfa 
both  armies  would  have  retired. 

s  Had  earlier  or  more  positive  information  of  the  enemy'a  plnnii  liiw  mainil 
by  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  troops  put  in  movementoa  die  evening  oiOmlSlk, 
the  combinations  of  the  two  allied  chiefiB  would  have  been  petfeet.  NoCfahv 
more  is  necessary  to  show  how  well  their  plans  had  been  Iatd«  but  which  wen  aot 
carried  into  full  efifect,  by  one  of  those  accidental  occnrrencea  which  no  fawMi 
fimsigfat  can  prevent. 

>  Liv.  ix.  p.  103.  Buonaparte  says,  that  Ney  attacked  with  16^000  h^haby. 
3000  cavalry,  and  14  guns,  leaving  16,000  infantry,  4500cavahry,  and  64  gum.  in 
rwerve  at  Fradnes. 
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infantry  before  they  had  quite  time  to  form  •quares,  and  for* 
ced  a  part  to  retire  into  the  adjoining  wood  ;  they  were,  how- 
ever^ repulsed.  At  this  period  of  the  action^  the  thisd  Bri« 
tith  diyzstoD,  under  General  Alteo^  arriyed  about  four  o'dodE, 
soon  after  the  aetkm  had  commenced.  They  eontisted  ol 
about  esoo  men,  and  were  composed  of  Britbh>  Klin's  Geat^ 
man  Legion^  and  Hanoferians.  They  had  some  difficulty  nk 
maintaining  their  ground^  and  one  regiment  lost  a  colour.^ 
They^  sueeeeded^  howeyer,  in  repelling  the  enemy  from  th^ 
advanced  points  he  had  gained  at  the  farm  of  Gemineourt 
and  tillage  of  Pienemont. 

Key  stilly  however,  occupied  part  of  the  wood  of  Bostor, 
which  extends  from  Quatre-Bras,  on  the  right  ci  the  road  to» 
wards  Frasnes,  to  the  distance  of  about  a  mile.  This  favour- 
ed an  attack  on  the  right  of  our  position,  which  he  according- 
ly  made^  after  having  been  repulsed  on  the  left.  At  this  mo^. 
ment  the  division  of  General  Coofce,  (Guards,)  4000  strong,  ar« 
rived  from  Enghien,  and  materially  assisted  to  repel  this  at* 
tack,  which,  after  considei^ble  exertions,  was  done,  and  the 
enemy  driven  back  upon  Frasnes,  in  much  confusion*  This 
affiur  was  severely  contested,  and  though  the  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed, the  loss  on  each  side  was  nearly  equal,  owing  to  the 
superiority  of  the  French  in  artillery.  The  loss,  however,  in- 
flicted on  the  French  by  the  fire  of  musketry,  which  their  at- 
tacking columns  were  exposed  to,  was  very  considerable,  and 
counterbalanced  the  advantage  they  derivedfrom  their  artillery. 
It  required  great  exertions  to  maintain  the  important  post  cf 


1  This  belonged  to  the  69th  regiment,  not  to  the  42dr  at  liv.  Ix.  states,  p.  101, 
and  was  almost  the  only  one  captured  during  the  whole  war.  It  may  here  be  re- 
marked, that  if  the  French  had  carried  one  quarter  tiie  number  of  eagles  with 
their  regiments  that  we  have  of  colours,  a  mudr  larger  proportion  would  now  ke 
found  at  Whitehall.  A  weak  battalion  of  English  infisntry  always  carries  two 
large  colours,  very  heavy  and  inconvenient,  whilst  a  French  eagle,  about  the 
sise  of  a  blackbird,  was  only  given  to  a  regiment  composed  of  several  battalioi*r 
which  was  easily  secured  hi  case  of  defeat. 
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QftmUx^JhUf  In  the  KHreient  reltdve  ritaatioiM  of  tbe  twi 
■mriet.  It  ii  certain  that,  if  Key  hmd  MlTUieed  at  n^A^j  a 
Bttonapcrte  ny  t  he  might  have  done^  he  would  hmve  obtain* 
od  his  ol]ject.  Key,  however,  in  bis  letter^  oontradiets  the 
potribility  of  his  having  done  so,  which  seems  to  be  confirmed 
hy  Soolf  s  letter  to  him,  dated  at  2  o'dodc  p.m.  where  he  tdb 
Mm  that  Groacby  is  to  attack  Bry  with  the  Sd  and  4th  wrp, 
at  half  past  9  p.m.  ;^  that  he  is  to  attack  the  corps  in  his  ftnt; 
and  afterwards  to  assist  Gronshy ;  hat  that  if  he  (Key)  definii 
the  troops  in  his  ftont  first.  Grouchy  would  be  ordeted  tiM' 
dst  his  operations.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  eofps  kft  it 
Frames,  whidi  Key  complains  was  taken  away  without  bit 
knowledge,  was  destined  to  assist  either  attadc  as  aughtbe 
Ibnnd  necessary. 

Even  had  Key  got  possesrieu  of  Quatre-Braa  at  an  00)7 
hoar,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  detach  any  lai' 
dent  force  against  the  Pmssians,  sedng^  as  he  mnstkife 
done,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  cdcnkted,  that  the  Biitid 
forces  were  srriving  rapidly  on  the  point  which  we  sappoa 
him  to  have  occupied.  The  British  could  have  atill  tetaitaki 
on  Waterloo,  and  been  concentrated  on  the  17th  at  tiistpo* 
sition ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  PruKisas  re- 
treating on  Wavres,  as  they  afterwards  did.  Thongh  Bnv 
naparte  says,'  that  on  the  15th  everything  had  succeeded « 
he  wished,  and  that  the  Duke  of  WeUiogton  had  inauagafycd 
as  he  would  have  wished  him  to  do;  yet  one  oorps  of  the 
Prussian  army  had  so  fiir  kept  him  in  cheeky  that  he  w 
not  able  to  reach  Fleunis ;  and  on  the  16th^  could  not  com- 
mence the  attack  until  three  hours  after  mid-day.  He  did 
not  gain  possession  of  Quatre  Bras  until  the  forenoon  €i  die 
17th.  He  had  sustained  a  severe  check  with  one  part  of  his 
army,  and  gained  an  indedsive  action  with  the  other;  tk 
loss  of  the  allies  not  exceeding  his  own,  whilst  they  had  die 
advantage  of  retiring  Idsuxdy  on  their  resources  and  rdn- 


I  Set  Official  Papen  in  the  Appendix  to  Batty. 
'  Liv.  ix.  p.  909. 
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forcemenfcs^  and  by  the  retreat,  gave  up  no  place  or  poBitioii  now 
of  consequence  to  the  pursuing  enemy.  The  result  of  the  ope* 
rations  of  the  i6th  produced  no  important  consequences  to  tho 
French.  The  celebrated  engineer,  Greneral  Rogniat,  does  not 
hesitate  to  term  it  an  indecisive  action.  The  success  of  the  Bri^ 
tish  in  repelling  the  attack  of  Quatre  Bras,  tended  to  make 
them  meet  the  renewed  attack  at  Waterloo  with  more  confi« 
dence,  and  probably  had  a  contrary  effect  on  the  enemy  ;  whilst 
the  manner  in  which  the  Prussian  corps  of  Thielman  received 
the  attack  of  Grouchy  on  the  18th,  who  had  superior  forces^ 
showed  how  little  the  confidence  of  the  Prussians  had  been 
shaken  by  the  action  at  Ligny.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
forces  engaged  at  Ligny  were  nearly  equal,  even  deductiDg 
D'Erlon's  corps,  which  was  left  at  Frasnes,  as  not  engaged* 
The  French  passed  the  frontiers  with  about  135,000  men-* 
Blucher  had  80,000 — and  at  the  dose  of  the  day.  Lord  WeU 
lington  had  30,000.^  The  commanders  of  the  allied  armiea 
appear  not  to  have  overrated  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
their  troops,  which  was  not  exactly  the  case  with  their  oppo« 
nents. 

The  outline  of  the  operations,  and  the  stratagy  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon  to  separate  the  two  armies,  was  no  doubt  finely 
conceived,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  nearly  successful ;  yet  it  ia 
presumed,  that,  had  it  been  so,  even  to  the  extent  Buonaparte 
could  hope  or  expect,  the  allies  had  still  a  safe  retreat,  and 


1  Liv.  ix.  p.  GO.  Buanaparte  renuorks  that  the  numbtn  of  the  affi«d  wnuf 
must  not  be  rated  at  their  numerical  force.  "  Parceque  Tannte  das  alUte  4Mt 
compost  de  troupes  plus  ou  moins  bonnes.  Un  Anglois  pourrait  Atre  oomptA 
pour  un  Francals ;  et  deux  HoUandais,  Pnuslens,  ou  honnnes  de  la  confMeratlon, 
pour  un  Fxaucais.  Les  arm^  ennemiec  dtoient  eantonntei  loui  le  oommanda- 
ment  de  deux  CMntouix  diffSrents,  et  form^  de  deux  nationa  divis^  d'intArifi 
et  de  sentiments.**  His  army,  on  the  contrary,  was  imder  one  chief,  the  iddl  of 
his  soldiers,  who  were  of  the  best  description— veterans  who  had  fought  in  the 
brilliant  campaign  of  181^14»  and  draughts  firom  the  numerous  garrisons  who 
had  since  entered  France  flrora  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Magdeburg,  Dantsic,  May- 
ence,  Alexandria,  Maiitua»  ^.  with  the  numerous  prisoners  tmn  England.  LIt 
ix.  p.  SOI. 


ftta  AM  Onadir  b  to  tttMk  Bvr  wl*  th 
U  Mf  pul  a  V.1I. ;' tlut  be  if  t»  ittiA  tk 
itfB  iftannrdi  to  udit  Gmulir ;  bM  Am 
Otttnopifnbb  front  flnt,  GfonAf  ins 
It  h  mott  ffifcJMi  d 


1  Ney  coraplaini  WM  ttkn 
•  destined  to  udtt  dOter 
J- 

Knn  bad  Nej  got  potMMlm  of  Qnati 
honr,  be  woold  »careely  hive  been  ible  b 
dent  ibree  •gaiiut  the  Pnmians,  serfi^ 
done,  or  st  lemat  ongbt  to  hive  cdcalue 
ftrcM  were  irriTing  npidly  on  the  pcnnt 
falm  to  hive  occupied.  The  British  eonid 
tm  Wntoloo,  ud  been  coneentrRted  on  t 
rition ;  «nd  then  wu  notbtng  to  prermt 
treslb^  OB  Wants,  as  tbey  afrenraids  i 
Bipirte  MT^i*  that  on  the  lAtb  emytUn 
be  vtibed,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellingti 
aa  be  wonld  have  wlihed  him  to  do;  ye 
Pnudan  »zmj  had  w>  (kr  kept  him  in  i 
not  able  to  reaoli  Flennu ;  and  on  the  16i 
mcBoe  the  attack  until  three  houra  nUtir 
not  gaiii  peneaiion  of  Quatre  Bra>  nntO  tl 
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Qaftlv^Bns,  In  the  present  relative  rimatioiM  of  tbe  tut 
itioiet.  It  ii  certain  that,  if  Key  hmd  ftdvanoed  at  rsj^ya 
Buonaparte  laya  he  might  have  done,  he  would  have  obtui- 
ed  hta  oliject.  Key,  however,  in  bis  letter,  oontradieti  tk 
poaribility  of  his  having  done  so,  which  Beema  to  be  confirmed 
hy  Sonlt'a  letter  to  him,  dated  at  d  o'clock  p.m.  where  he  teDi 
Mm  that  Groachy  is  to  attack  Bry  with  the  Sd  and  4th  tttfti 
at  half  past  9  p.m.  ;^  that  he  is  to  attack  the  corps  in  his  inUi, 
and  afterwards  to  assist  Gnraehy ;  hat  that  if  he  (Key)  deftm 
the  troops  in  his  ftont  first,  Groachy  would  be  ordered  tSM- 
dst  his  operations.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  ootps  left  a 
Frames,  which  Key  complains  wsa  taken  away  withont  bu 
knowledge,  was  destined  to  assist  either  attadc  aa  migbtk 
Ibnnd  necessary. 

Even  had  Key  got  possessien  of  Qnatre-Braa  at  an  auly 
hoar,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  detach  any  aif* 
dent  force  against  the  Prossians,  seeing,  as  he  mnst  ban 
done,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  calcolated,  that  the  Britiih 
forces  were  arriving  rapidly  on  the  point  which  we  sappoe 
him  to  have  occupied.  The  British  could  have  still  retnated 
on  Waterloo,  and  been  concentrated  on  the  17th  at  that  po- 
sition ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Prasnins  re- 
treating on  Wavres,  as  they  afterwards  did.  Thoogh  Buo^ 
naparte  says,'  that  on  the  15th  everything  had  aueceededa 
he  wished,  and  that  the  Duke  of  WeUington  had  auaiceafid 
as  he  would  have  wished  him  to  do ;  yet  one  corps  of  the 
Prussian  army  had  so  far  kept  him  in  check,  that  he  wa 
not  able  to  reach  Fleunis ;  and  on  the  16  th,  could  not  oom- 
mence  the  attack  until  three  hours  after  mid-day.  He  did 
not  gain  possession  of  Quatre  Bras  until  the  forenoon  of  Ae 
17  th.  He  had  sustained  a  severe  check  with  one  part  of  l0 
army,  and  gained  an  indecisive  action  with  the  other;  da 
loss  of  the  allies  not  exceeding  his  own,  whilst  they  hsd  dK 
advantage  of  retiring  leisurely  on  their  resourcea  and  nin- 


>  Set  Official  Pai>en  in  the  Appendix  to  Batt>'. 
5*  Liv.  ix.  p.  209. 
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fbrcemenfcs^  and  by  the  retreat,  gave  up  no  place  or  poBition  now 
of  consequence  to  the  pursuing  enemy.  The  result  of  the  ope* 
rations  of  the  i6th  produced  no  important  consequences  to  Aha 
French.  The  celebrated  engineer,  Greneral  Rogniat,  does  not 
hesitate  to  term  it  an  indecisive  action.  The  success  of  the  Bri« 
tish  in  repelling  the  attack  of  Quatre  Bras,  tended  to  make 
them  meet  the  renewed  attack  at  Waterloo  with  more  confi« 
dence,  and  probably  had  a  contrary  effect  on  the  enemy  ;  whilst 
the  manner  in  which  the  Prussian  corps  of  Thielman  reoeiTed 
the  attack  of  Grouchy  on  the  18th,  who  had  superior  forces^ 
showed  how  little  the  confidence  of  the  Prussians  had  been 
shaken  by  the  action  at  Ligny.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
forces  engaged  at  Ligny  were  nearly  equal,  even  deducting 
D'Erlon's  corps,  which  was  left  at  Frasnes,  as  not  engaged* 
The  French  passed  the  frontiers  with  about  135,000  men— - 
Blucher  had  80,000 — and  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Lord  Wel-i 
lington  had  30,000.^  The  commanders  of  the  allied  armiea 
appear  not  to  have  overrated  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
their  troops,  which  was  not  exactly  the  case  with  their  oppo« 
nents. 

The  outline  of  the  operations,  and  the  stratagy  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon  to  separate  the  two  armies,  was  no  doubt  finely 
conceived,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  nearly  successful ;  yet  it  ia 
presumed,  that,  had  it  been  so,  even  to  the  extent  Buonaparte 
could  hope  or  expect,  the  allies  had  still  a  safe  retreat,  and 


1  Liv.  ix.  p.  GO.  Buomput*  remarks  that  fhe  numban  of  fhe  affiad  army 
must  not  be  rated  at  their  numerical  force.  "  Parceque  I'armte  des  alUte  diok 
compost  de  troupes  plus  ou  moins  bonnes.  Un  Anglois  pourrait  6tre  oomptA 
pour  un  Francais ;  et  deux  HoUandais,  Prussiens,  ou  hommes  de  la  confMeration, 
pour  un  Fraucais.  Les  arm^  ennemies  dtoient  eantonntes  sous  le  oommaade- 
ment  de  deux  Gtodraux  dif%rents,  et  form^  de  deux  nations  divis^  d'intArifi 
et  de  sentiments.**  His  army,  on  the  contrary,  was  under  one  chief,  the  id(^  of 
his  soldiers,  who  were  of  the  best  description— veterans  who  had  fought  in  the 
brilliant  campaign  of  181^1 4»  and  draughts  firom  tiie  numeroui  garrisons  who 
had  since  entered  France  from  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Magdeburg,  Dantsic,  May- 
ence,  Alexandria,  Maatu»t  ^*  with  the  numerous  prisoners  firom  England.  Liv 
ix.  p.  fOl. 
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..v-il  tiic  direction  which  the  Prussians  had  taken.     A 

.;ii  «'it  day-light  to  communicate  with  tlie  Prussians, 

.  1  beyond  firy  and  Somhref,  which  confirmed  how  lit« 

'..•  Prussian  position  had  been  occupied  by  the  French. 

■issiaus  had  fallen  back  very  leisurely  on  Wavre,  their 

:rd  occupying  Bry,  which  they  did  not  evacuate  before 

•'(■lock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th.    Buonaparte,  in 

'•\n:  the  French  people,  by  the  accounts  he  gave  of  the 

'>r  the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  seems  almost  to  have  deceit 

*  *«nselt'.    lie  must  have  known  that  the  action  was  not 

"«ive  one — that  the  enemy  had  retired  in  excellent  order 

•r  he  had  not  been  able  to  pursue  them — and  that  his 

loss  must  have  considerably  weakened  his  army,  whilst 

r  russians  were  falling  back  upon  their  reinforcements-^ 

aiiove  all,  that  Marshal  Blucher  commanded   them. 

a  1  iissian  army  was  concentrated  at  Wavre  at  an  early 

.  and  communication  took  place  between  the  Duke  of 

.   .ton  and  Blucher,  by  which  a  junction  of  the  army 

ranged  for  the  succeeding  day  at  Waterloo.  ^    The  re- 

.  .>  movement  of  the  Prussians  rendered  a  correspond- 

•  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Briti&h,  which  was 

"d  in  the  most  leisurely  manner,  the  Duke  allowing 

I  time  to  finish  their  cooking.    About  ten  o'clock,  the 

amy  retired,  in  three  columns,  by  (renappe  and  Ni- 

towards  a  position  at  Waterloo— a  rear-guard  was  left 

:y  the  ground,  so  as  to  conceal  the  movement  from  the 

A'ho,  about  mid- day,  deployed  their  troops  in  columns 

.,  as  if  expecting  to  find  the  English  army  in  posi- 

■  e.    They  immediately  followed  up  the  retreat  with 

nd  light-artillery.    An  affair  of  cavalry  occurred  at 

.  where  the  7th  hussars  attacked  a  French  regiment 

without  success;  upon  which  the  heavy  cavalry 


.  p.  20,  Myi,  "  that  Blucher  only  uKed  for  time  to  distribute  food 
to  hit  meii." 
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braoght  up  bj  the  Marqais  of  Angletea^  who  checkei 
die  cnemy't  adTance  by  a  vigoroua  and  deduTe  charge. 

Aa  tlie  troopt  arriTed  in  position  in  front  of  Mont  Stint 
Jem,  they  took  up  the  ground  they  were  to  maintain, 
which  waa  effected  early  in  the  CTening.    The  weather  b^ 
gan  to  be  Tery  iCTere  at  thia  period.     The  whole  Fresd 
army,  under  Buonaparte^  with  the  exception  of  two  eoips 
imdcr  Gnmcby,  (3S,000  men,  and  108  guns,)  took  up  i 
pontion  imm^iatdy  in  front ;   and,  after  some  cannom- 
ding,  both  armicB  remuned  oppoeite  to  each  other  dnriog 
the  night,  the  rain  falling  in  torrenta.    The  Duke  hid  il- 
nady  communicated  with  Marahal  Blucher,  who  promiied 
la  eome  to  hia  support  with  the  whole  of  his  army,  on  the 
norning  of  the  18th.    It  was  consequently  decided  upon  to 
eofver  Brussels,  (the  presenration  of  which  waa  of  such  im* 
portanoe,  in  erery  point  of  Tiew,  to  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands,) by  maintaining  the  position  of  Mont  St  Jean.    The 
intention  of  the  allied  chiefs,  if  they  were  not  attacked  on  the 
I6th,  was  to  hsTC  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  19th. 

Since  we  are  now  arrlyed  at  the  position  of  Mont  St  Jeio, 
it  may  be  neoeisary  to  ofibr  a  few  remarks  as  regards  the  po- 
ation  itielf,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  bad  one  by  tome 
writers,^  and  some  loose  allusions  to  its  defects  thrown  oat; 
but  more  particularly  fixing  upon  its  not  afibrding  a  Meare 
retreat,  in  the  erent  of  the  enemy's  attack  having  profed 
successful.  Previous,  however,  to  entering  into  any  disqiua* 
tion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  position  of  Mont  St  Jean,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  a  few  of  the  conditions  that  are  judged 
ceseotial  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  every  position  taken 
up  by  an  army.    The  first  requisite  is,  that  the  ground  in 
front,  within  cannon-shot,  should  be  well  seen ;  and  every 
point  of  approach  with  musket-shot,  well  discovered.— 2d, 
That  the  ground  which  is  occupied  should  admit  of  a  free  com- 


>  HcmtMon,  VII.  p.  13i.    Lir.  IX.  pp.  123—207.    Gourgtud,  p.  152. 
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inunicatiou  for  troops  &nd  guns^  from  right  to  lef\,  ftiid  froip 
front  to  rear,  in  order  to  move  supports  wherever  they  mity 
be  wanted ;  also  that,  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  groupda  or 
other  cover,  such  movements  may  be  made  unseen  by  the 
enemy. — 3d,  That  your  flanks  rest  on  some  support,  secure 
from  being  turned — And,  lastly,  that  your  retreat  be  ensured, 
in  the  event  of  your  position  being  forced  or  turned. 

The  site  of  the  position  of  Mont  St  Jean,  and  the  feature! 
of  the  ground  round  it,  have  been  so  often  and  well  described, 
that  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  familiar  to  most  people ;  and 
hence  the  possession  of  these  necessary  conditions  will  be  al- 
jready  evident.  The  easy  slope  from  our  front  into  the  valley, 
from  whence  it  rises  in  an  ascent  equally  gentle  and  regular, 
■to  the  opposite  heights,  on  which  the  enemy  were  posted  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  gave  it,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  condition  stated  in  the  first  remark.  The 
two  chauss^es,  running  nearly  perpendicular  to  our  line,—- 
the  valley  immediately  in  rear  of  our  first  line,  and  parallel 
to  it,  with  two  country  roads  passing  in  the  same  direction ; 
also  the  openness  of  the  country, — gave  the  position  the  requi- 
sites mentioned  in  the  second.    The  same  valley  afforded  co- 
ver for  the  support  of  the  first  line ;  also  for  its  artillery,  and 
spare  ammunition- waggons ;  whilst  the  second  line  and  re- 
serves, placed  on  and  behind  the  next  ridge,  and  about  500 
or  600  yards  in  rear  of  the  first,  were  unseen  from  the  enemy'e 
position,  although  certainly  so  far  exposed,  that  many  of  hie 
shot  and  shells,  which  passed  over  the  first  line,  ricoched  into 
•the  second,  and  amongst  the  reserves.  The  fourth  requisite, 
as  far  as  regards  the  security  of  the  flanks,  was  completely 
obtained,  by  the  occupation  of  the  village  of  Braine  la  Leude 
on  its  right,  which  would  have  been  entrenched,  but  for  an 
accidental  misunderstanding  of  orders ;  and  La  Haye  and 
Ohain  on  the  left ;  also  by  both  flanks  being  thrown  back  on 
the  forest  of  Soignies. 

That  our  retreat,  in  case  of  a  reverse,  was  sufRciently 
provided  for,  we  trust,  notwithstanding  the  criticism  above 
noticed,  to  establish  in  a  satisfactory  manner.    Our  posi- 
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tkm  was  tufficiently  in  advance  of  the  entranee  of  tbe 
chauBS^  into  the  forest,  to  give  a  free  approach  from  every 
part  of  the  field  to  that  point;  which  the  unincloaed  stale 
of  the  country  afforded  the  troops  every  means  of  profit- 
ing by«    Had  our  first  position  been  forced,  the  village  of 
Mont  St  Jean^  at  the  junction  of  the  two  cJianasee^  affiuded 
an  excellent  centre  of  support  for  a  second,  which  the  eneny 
would  have  had  equal  difficulty  in  carrying  ; — besides  wbufa 
there  is  another  farm  house  and  wood  immediately  bdiiiid 
Mont  St  Jean^  and  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  fbmt; 
which  would  have  enabled  us  to  keep  open  that  eBtrsDCd 
By  occupying  these  points,  we  might  have  at  any  time  6& 
iected  a  retreat ;  and  vnth  sufficient  leisure  to  have  allowed 
all  the  guns,  that  were  in  a  state  to  be  moved,  to  file  off  into 
tbe  forest    Undoubtedly^  had  our  centre  been  broken  by  the 
last  attack  of  tbe  enemy>i  a  considerable  part  of  our  artiUay 
must  have  been  left  behind^  a  number  of  guns  disabled^  sod 
many  men  and  horses  killed  and  wounded;   these  nmst 
have  fkllen  Into  the  enemy's  hands ;  also  the  brigades  at 
tbe  points  attacked,  which  were  placed  rather  in  £nDOt  of 
the  infantry,  and  remained  until  the  last,  firing  grape  sbot 
into  the  enemy's  columns.    The  men  and  horses  would  have 
saved  themselves  with  the  infantry,  and  soon  found  a  fitesh 
equipment  in  the  fortresses.     The  troops  at  Hongomont 
would  have  been  cut  off  had  that  attack  succeeded,  but  duir 
retreat  was  open^  either  upon  the  corps  of  16,000  men  left  at 
Ilallc  to  cover  Brussels,  or  upon  Braine  la  Leude,  which  wsf 
occupied  by  a  brigade  of  infantry,  who  had  strengthened  their 
post ;  between  whidi  and  our  right  flank  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
kept  a  communication  open.    From  Braine  la  X^eude  there 
is  a  very  good  road  through  the  forest  by  Alemberg  to  Brus* 
sels,  by  which  the  troops  and  artillery  of  our  right  flank 
could  have  effected  their  retreat.  If  we  now  suppose^  that  tbe 
enemy,  instead  of  our  right  centre,  had  broken  our  left  centre 


I'Ateut  half  past  cevezL 


• 
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by  the  great  attack  be  made  on  it  at  three  o'ciodr,  Ohain  af« 
forded  nearly  the  same  advantage  to  the  left  of  onr  army^  iMt 
Braine  la  Leude  wonld  have  done  on  the  right.  A  road  leads 
from  it  through  the  forest  to  Brussels ;  or  that  wing  might 
have  retired  on  the  Prussians  at  Wavre ;  so  that,  had  eitbeif 
of  these  two  grand  attacks  succeeded,  the  retreat  into  the  de- 
files of  the  forest  need  not  have  been  precipitated.  It  is'  no 
fault  of  our  troops  to  take  alarm  and  lose  confidence;  becatis^ 
they  find  themselves  turned  or  partially  beaten.  Of  this  manjr 
instances  might  be  given.  The  best  proof,  however,  is,  that 
the  enemy  can  scarcely  claim  having  made  a  few  hundtiM 
prisoners  during  the  whole  of  the  last  war.  No  sncceas  on  Ait 
part  of  the  enemy,  which  they  had  a  right  to  calculate  on, 
could  have  then  precipitated  us  into  the  forest  in  total  disor^ 
der.  The  attacks  we  sustained  to  the  last  on  the  18th,  were 
as  determined  and  severe  as  can  be  conceived.  Still,  to  tile 
last,  a  part  of  the  reserve  and  the  cavalry  had  not  sufi^red 
much  ;  whereas  the  French  cavalry  (heavy)  had  all  been  en* 
gaged  before  five  o'clock,  and  were  not  in  a  state,  from  the 
severe  losses  they  had  sustained,  to  take  advantage  of  a  vi«« 
tory.* 

But  suppose  we  had  been  driven  into  the  wood  in  a  state 
of  deroute,  similar  to  what  the  French  were,  the  forest  did 
not  keep  us  hermetically  sealed  up,  as  an  impenetrable  marsh 
did  the  defeated  troops  at  Austerlitz.  The  remains  of  our 
shattered  battalions  would  have  gained  the  forest,  and  found 
themselves  in  security.  It  consists  of  tall  trees  without  under- 
wood, passable  almost  anywhere  for  men  and  horses.  The 
troops  could,  therefore,  have  gained  the  chaussee  through  it. 


1  See  Liy.  IX.  p.  196.  '*  Ainsi  A  cinq  heares  aprte  mitiU,  Yaxmie  le  troava  mm 
avoir  une  reserve  de  cavalerie.  Si,  &  huit  heures  et  demi,  cette  reserve  eat  ex- 
ist^*'* &c.  &c 

It  is  singular  how  great  soldiers,  in  reporting  military  actions,  will  contracBet 
eaeh  other.  Napoleon  ascribes  the  loss  of  the  battle  in  great  measure  to  hia 
cavalry  being  so  soon  and  generally  engaged,  that  he  had  not  a  reserve  left  to 
protect  his  retreat.  General  Foy«  on  the  contrary,  afflrms,  that  it  was  not  the 
French,  but  the  British  cavalry,  wtuch  wia  aanUillfttfd  at  Waterloo.'^GK«rr«  etc 
U  PtniruuU,  p.  116,  Note, 


■ml  wben  we  U  lut  ums  to  ccmfine  oundvea  to  the  defoM 
of  the  vntruice  to  the  forest,  ever;  peraon,  the  leut  expcn- 
meed  in  n«x,  koowi  the  extreme  difficulty  in  forcing  infintij 
from  k  wood  which  cannot  be  turned.  A  few  regimenli,  willi 
or  without  Bitillery,  would  have  kept  the  whole  Fiendi  vmj 
ID  check,  even  if  they  had  been  as  ftesh  an  the  daj  they  cnaaed 
the  frontiers.'  Indeed,  iheforestinonrreargaveuaaoevidoii 
an  advantage,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  ma  observatka 
to  the  contrary  wai  made  by  Napoleon.  Could  he  quite  fvi^ 
hisown  retreat?  It  little  availed  him  to  have  two  fine  dius- 
tie»,  and  an  open  country  in  hia  rear  ;  bia  materiel  wu  ill 
Abandoned,  and  not  even  a  single  battalion  kept  together., 

The  two  ftnns  in  front  of  the  potitioa  of  Moat  St  Jtai^ 
gave  it*  principal  strength.  That  of  Hoi^omont,  vrilh  in 
gMdens  and  indosiues,  could  contain  ti  force  sufficient  tomske 
it  a  most  important  poaL  La  Haye  Sainte  was  too  small  fa 
that  purpose ;  otherwise  its  situAtion  in  the  GenappeChaoai^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  position,  rendered  it  better  adapted  &r 
that  purpose.  These  farms  lay  on  the  slope  of  the  nOej, 
about  1500  yardj  apart,  in  front  of  our  line ;  eo  that  no  0^ 
btran  of  the  enemy  could  pass  between  them,  without  bODg 
exposed  to  a  flank  fire.  Indeed,  without  these  poslH  the 
ground  gave  us  little  advantage  over  our  enemy,  except  tbe 
loss  he  must  be  necessarily  exposed  to  in  advancing  in  oolnmB 
upon  a  line  already  fixed. 

From  these  observations  it  will  appear  that  our  retreat  ms 
well  securetl,  and  that  the  advantages  of  the  position  fbr  a  fieU 
of  battle  were  very  considerable ;  ao  that  there  was  little  ri>k 
.but  that  it  would  have  been  successfully  defended,  even  if  the 
FrussianB  had  by  "  some  fatality"  been  prevented  irom  fbm- 
ing  a  junction.  The  difliculiieB  of  the  roads,  from  the  sevrn 
rains,  detained  them  from  joining  ns  at  least  double  the  tine 


llip  ,'.W  raiment,  (BritUh.) . 
.bligpj  la  live  m<r  to  ID  attuk  of  tha  tamj, 
-  ivid  ehaoMiTM  la  Oit  wood  of  Basra,  fen- 
11m  ownr  Kith  Mine  Inn. 
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that  was  ealculated  upon.  We  had  therefore  to  tustsin  the  $U 
tack  of  a  saperior  army  so  much  longer ;  yet  they  were  not 
able  to  make  any  impression.  Every  attack  had  been  most 
successfully  repulsed ;  and  we  may  safely  infer  that,  even  if 
the  Prussians  had  not  joined  in  time,  we  would  still  have 
been  able  to  maintain  our  position,  and  repulse  the  enemy^ 
but  might  have  been  perhaps  unable,  as  was  the  case  at  Ta« 
lavera,  to  profit  by  this  advantage,  or  to  follow  up  our  rnio* 
cess.^ 

The  morning  of  the  16th,  and  part  of  the  forenoon,  were 
passed  by  the  enemy  in  a  state  of  supineness,  for  which  it  was 
difficult  to  account.  The  rain  had  certainly  retarded  his  move- 
ments,  more  particularly  that  of  bringing  his  artillery  into  po« 
sition  ;  yet  it  was  observed,  that  this  had  been  accomplished 
■at  an  early  hour.  In  Grouchy's  publication,  we  find  a  reason 
which  may  have  caused  this  delay ;  namely,  that  Napolebn't 
ammunition  had  been  so  much  exhausted  in  the  preceding  ac- 
tions, that  there  was  only  a  sufficiency  with  the  army  for  an 
action  of  eight  hours.  Buonaparte  states'  that  it  was  necessary 
to  wait  until  the  ground  was  sufficiently  dried,  to  enable  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  to  manoeuvre  ;^  however,  in  such  a  soil, 
a  few  hours  could  make  very  little  difierence,  particularly  as 
a  drizzling  rain  continued  all  the  morning,  and  indeed  after 
the  action  had  commenced.  The  heavy  fall  of  rain  on  the 
night  of  the  17th  to  18th,  was  no  doubt  more  disadvantageous 
to  the  enemy  than  to  the  troops  under  Lord  Wellington ;  the 


I  The  armies  were  now  placed  under  their  favourite  commanders,  as  the  mili- 
tary of  both  nations  had  long  wished ;  and  on  an  arena  which  may  be  considered 
as  fiur  a  one  as  could  well  have  oflfered  in  the  chances  of  war.  The  British  troops, 
however,  were  not  composed  of  our  best  regiments,  at  least  our  infantry,  noc 
equal  to  that  army  which  had  been  in  the  preceding  year  in  the  south  of  France. 
Many  of  the  most  efficient  r^meuts  had  been  sent  to  America ;  first  a  brigade 
from  Bourdeaux  to  Washington ;  another  to  Canada ;  and  afterwards  a  force  from 
Portsmouth  to  New  Orleans.  None  of  these  returned  in  time  for  Waterloo, 
though  they  were  on  their  way.— Lhr.  ix.  p.  108.  It  has  been  shown  how  tbe 
French  army  was  eomposfld. 

•  Ur,  fat.  »  MoBtiioIoo,  b.  U.  ^  US. 
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latter  were  in  poritiony  and  had  few  moTementa  to  make; 
whilst  the  enemy's  columns^  and  particularly  his  ca?&IrY, 
were  much  fatigued  and  impeded  by  the  state  of  the  ground, 
which^  with  the  trampled  com,  caused  them  to  advance  nwre 
slowly,  and  kept  them  longer  under  fire.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  same  causes  delayed  the  Prussians  in  their  junction,  which 
they  had  promised  to  eflfect  at  eleven  o'clock  ;  and  obl%ed  . 
Lord  Wellington  to  maintain  the  position  alone,  nearly  e^ht 
hours  longer  than  had  been  calculated  upon. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  the  enemy  commenced  the  actkn  hj 
an  attack  upon  Hougomont,  with  several  columns,  preceded 
by  numerous  light  troops,  who,  after  severe  skirmishing,  dim 
the  Nassau  troops  Aroro  the  wood  in  its  front,  and  estabfiahed 
themselves  in  it.  This  attack  was  supported  by  the  conslSBt 
fire  of  a  numerous  artillery.  A  battalion  of  the  Guards  oecn- 
pied  the  houijc  and  gardens,  with  the  other  indosures,  whidi 
affbrded  great  facilities  for  defence ;  and  after  a  severe  oontoC, 
and  immense  loss,  the  enemy  were  repulsed^  and  a  great  part 
of  the  wood  regained.' 

During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  action  whs  almost 
entirely  confined  to  this  part  of  the  line,  except  a  galling  §re 
of  artillery  along  the  centre,  which  was  vigorously  returned 
by  our  guns.  This  fire  gradually  extended  towards  the  left, 
and  some  demonstrations  of  an  attack  of  cavalry  were  made 


1  Buonaparte*  liv.  ix.  142,  says,  that  he  saw  with  pleasure  that  the! 
Guards  were  placed  on  our  right,  as  they  were  our  best  troops,  which  trnktei 
his  pfvmeditated  attack  on  our  left  more  easy.  Our  Guards  are  not,  as  »  tin 
In  other  armies,  the  elite  of  our  army ;  they  are  not  selected*  as  in  other 
I,  fhnn  the  best  soldiers  in  other  regiments,  but  are  recruited  ezacflja* 
troopi  of  tht  line,  except  that  they  are  required  to  be  somewhat  taUer.  It  m^  be 
here  remarked,  the  great  superi(Mrity  in  appearance,  that  the  Frendi  and  odier 
tnopi  possessed  over  ours  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  mode  of  recniMag^ 
ootints  for  this.  Even  our  militia  were  much  superior  in  this  pofait  of  view  to 
the  troops  of  the  line,  and  most  of  the  best  men  were  obtained  from  »»»**-  Oar 
reeniiti  wore  in  general  composed  of  the  population  of  large  cities,  or  of  xnua- 
(hcluriog  towns,  certainly  not  the  best  specimens  of  our  population ;  the  mili- 
tary service  is  not  in  any  estimation  amcmgst  our  peasantry,  whilst  t|ie  nendi 
jnny  «»  composed  oC  the  picked  men  of  thirty  millions,  and  other  mtkM  ui 
|pro|>ortkm> 
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by  the  enemy.  As  the  troops  were  drawn  up  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  they  suffered  most  severely  £rom  the  enemy's  artil« 
lery.  In  order  to  remedy  this^  Lord  Wellington  moved  them 
back  about  150  or  200  yards^  to  the  reverse  slope  of  the  hill^ 
to  shelter  them  from  the  direct  fire  of  the  guns  ;  our  artillery 
in  consequence  remained  in  advance^  that  they  might  see  into 
the  valley.  This  movement  was  made  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  by  the  Duke  in  person ;  it  was  general  along  the  front 
or  centre  of  the  position^  on  the  height  to  the  right  of  La 
Hayc  Sainte. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable^  that  the  enemy  considered 
this  movement  as  the  commencement  of  a  retreat,  since  a  con^ 
fiiderable  portion  of  our  troops  were  withdrawn  from  bin 
sight,  and  determined  in  consequence  to  attack  our  left  cen>- 
tre,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  buildings,  called  Ferme 
de  M.  St  Jean,  or  of  the  village  itself^  which  commanded  tht 
point  of  junction  of  the  two  chaussees.  The  attacking  oou 
lumns  advanced  on  the  Grenappe  chaussee,  and  by  the  side 
of  it ;  they  consisted  of  four  columns  of  infantry,  (D'£r« 
Ion's  corps,  which  was  not  engaged  on  the  16th,)  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  body  of  cuirassiers  (Mil- 
baud's.)  On  the  left  of  this  attack,  the  French  cavalry  took 
the  lead  of  the  infantry,  and  had  advanced  considerably, 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ordered  the  heavy  cavalry 
(Life  Guards)  to  charge  them  as  they  ascended  the  position 
near  La  Haye  Sainte.  They  were  driven  back  on  their  own 
position,  where  the  chaussee,  being  cut  into  the  rising  ground, 
leaves  steep  banks  on  either  side.  In  this  confined  space 
they  fought  at  swords'  length  for  some  minutes,  until  the 
enemy  brought  down  some  light  artillery  from  the  heights, 
when  the  British  cavalry  retired  to  their  own  position.  The 
loss  of  the  cuirassiers  did  not  appear  great.  They  seemed  im-^ 
mediately  to  re-form  their  ranks,  and  soon  after  advanced  to 
attack  our  infantry,  who  were  formed  into  squares  to  receive 
them,  being  then  unsupported  by  cavalry.  The  columns  of 
infantry,  in  the  meantime,  pushed  forward  on  our  left  of  tbe 
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Geaappe  chauM^y  beyond  La  Hmye  Sainte,  which  they  did 
BOt  attempt  in  this  attack  to  take.     A  Belgian  brigade  of  in- 
fintry»  formed  in  front,  gave  waj,  and  tbeae  columnt  erown- 
•d  the  poeition.    When  Sir  Thomas  Ficton  moved  up  the 
brigade  of  General  Pack  from  the  aecond  line,  (the  99d  ngi- 
meat  in  front,)  which  opaied  a  fire  on  the  column  just  as  it 
gained  the  height,  and  advanced  upon  it,  when  within  diirty 
jarda,  the  fli?^4«T!n  began  to  hesitate ;  at  this  moment  a  bri- 
gade of  heavy  cavalry  (the  1st  and  9d  Dragoons,)  wfaedri 
round  the  92d  regiment,  and  took  the  column  in  fiank ;  a  !»• 
tal  ront  ensued ;  the  French,  throwing  down  thdr  arms,  nn 
into  our  position  to  save  themselves  from  being  cut  down  bj 
the  cavalry ;  many  were  killed,  and  two  eagles,  with  tdOO 
prisoners,  taken.    Bat  the  cavalry  pursued  their  suooefi  toa 
ftf ,  and  being  fired  upon  by  one  of  the  other  columns,  snd  it 
the  same  time,  when  in  confusion,  being  attacked  by  sgok 
French  cavalry,  who  had  been  sent  to  support  the  attiel^ 
the  British  were  obliged  to  retire  with  considerable  loss,  b 
this  attack  the  enemy  had  brought  forward  several  pieces  d 
artillery,  which  were  captured  by  our  cayalry  ;  the  bones  in 
the  gUQS  were  killed,  and  we  were  obliged  to  abaadoD  the 
guns.    General  Pousonby,  who  commanded  the  cavabry,  was 
kiUed.    The  gaUant  Sir  Thomas  Ficton  also  fell,  leading  oa 
his  division  to  repel  this  attack.^  The  number  of  oecuirmccs 
which  crowded  on  the  attention,  rendered  it  impossibk  for 
any  individual  to  see  the  whole  action,  and  in  the  midst  of 
noise,  bustle,  and  personal  danger,  it  is  difficult  to  note  die 
exact  time  in  which  the  event  happens.^ 


1  Rogniat,  p.  t51,  blameg  both  generals  for  the  too  early  employment  of  Aei' 
eaTalry.  In  the  caie  here  mentioned,  he  says,  the  success  was  "  contre  toole 
probability."  as  the  cavalry  charged  unbroken  infantry.  The  head  of  the  attack- 
ing cohimns  had,  however,  been  already  shaken  by  the  charge  of  the  9fd  Rgi- 
meot.  which  took  place  nearly  at  the  moment  the  cavalry  charged. 

a  lIvAing,  p.  26,  observes, «« La  Aim^a  Moit  si  ^paisse  que  personne  nt  vofoit 
I'ensembla  de  Taction." 
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It  is  only  afterwards,  in  discussing  the  chances  and  medUf 
of  each,  that  such  questions  become  of  interest^  which  may  in 
aome  measure  account  for  the  discrepancy  of  the  statementa 
of  officers  present^  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  sodM 
of  the  principal  events.  From  this  period^  half  past  two,  UB^ 
til  the  end  of  the  action,  the  British  cavalry  were  scarcely 
engaged,  but  remained  in  readiness  in  the  second  line.^  A^ 
ter  the  French  cuirassiers  had  re-formed,  and  were  strong^jft 
reinforced,^  they  again  advanced  upon  our  position,  and  mad* 
several  desperate  attacks  upon  our  infantry,  who  immediate!]^ 
formed  into  squares,  and  maintained  themselves  with  tlMf 
most  determined  courage  and  coolness.  Some  time  previow 
to  this,  about  three  o'clock,  an  attack  was  made  upon  La 
Haye  Sainte,  which  is  merely  a  small  farm-house ;  it  was  oOi' 
cupied  by  two  companies  of  the  German  Legion.  The  ese^ 
my  had  advanced  beyond  it,  so  that  the  communication  was 
cut  off  for  some  time,  and  it  could  not  be  reinforced.  The' 
troops  having  expended  their  ammunition,  the  post  was  ear« 
ried.  A  continued  fire  was  kept  up  at  this  point,  and  the  ene^ 
my  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  abandon  it,  without  being 
able  to  avail  himself  of  it  as  a  point  of  support  fbr  his  attac1c«» 
ing  columns.  The  house  was  too  small  for  a  sufficient  nunW 
ber  of  troops  to  maintain  themselves  so  close  to  our  positieni 
under  such  a  heavy  fire. 

The  French  cavalry,  in  the  attack  on  the  centre  of  our  line; 
above  mentioned,  were  not  supported  by  mfkntry.  They  came 
on,  however,  with  the  greatest  courage,  close  to  the  squares  of 
our  infantry ;  the  artillery,  which  was  somewhat  in  advance, 
kept  up  a  well-directed  fire  upon  them  as  they  advanced, 
but  on  their  nearer  approach,  the  gunners  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire into  the  squares,  so  that  the  guns  were  actually  in  poa- 


1  Liv.  ix.  S09.  Buonaparte  uyi. "  L'in&nteric  AnglaUt  a  M  forma  ti  lolldt. 
La  eavalerie  pouvait  mieux  faiie." 

•  Rogniat,  J31.  sayi,  they  amounted  tn  H.OOO,  tncludlnf  ntUrr  Iwavf  ea- 
▼airy. 
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repassing  our  squares  of  infantry^  Ihoy  suffered  serere^  by 
their  fire ;  so  much  so,  that^  before  the  end  of  the  aotion^ 
wheu  they  mighi  have  been  of  great  iise>  either  in  the  attaelf , 
or  in  eovering  the  retreat,  they  were  nearly  destroyed*^  Th» 
only  advantage  which  appeared  to  result  from  their  renuuBiag. 
in  our  position^  was  preventing  the  Qfe  ei  our  guns  on  the«o«. 
hunns  which  aftanraida  formed  near  La Belk  AHiaBoe,  inoi^ 
d«r  to  debouehe  for  a  new  attack.  Tfaogallagfiieof  thei»f 
fiuUry,  however^  toeing  the  French  cavalry  at  leqgth  to  letira 
into  tho  hoUow  graund^  to  cover  themselves^  the  artiUaijriBtD 
were  agHn  at  theiv  gnns»  and  being  in  advanee.of  Uie  a^|«axe% 
saw  completely  into  the  vattey^  and  by  their  well-directed  Bmf^ 
seemed  to  make  gaps  in  them  as  they  re-formed  to  repeat,  this 
usdeiaB  expenditure  of  Ihtes^r  HadBrnmapavtebeeftBeaiistthe^ 
fronly  he  surely  would  haiia  prevented  this  useksa  saGnftoeoC 
his  best  troofMk  Indeed,  the  attack  of  cavahry  at  tfun  pem4 
is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  Biitisli  am|i  W 
he  in  retreat  3  he  had  had  no  time  to.  avail  himsetf  of  |im 
powerful  artillery  to  make  an  impranion  on  that  part  of  thf 
line  he  mosnt  to  attadc^aa  had  always  be^  his  ouatoms  othei« 
wise  it  was  not  amkiBg  himaelf  c£  the  supevwrity  he  po^ 
sessed  |  and  it  waatnaatiing  hia  enemy  with  Aoonlempt^  whict^ 
from  what  he  hod  experiented  at  Quatre  Bras,  could  not  W 
jttali&ed.^  He  allows^  in^i^*  ix.  p^  13^  th«t  thpich«isc  wais 


)  It  has  boen  saia,  tha^  if  U)f  eMiny  tuid  bionght  i»p  infiuitry.aad  light  ttl;|l- 
lery,  our  squares  must  have  given  way.  This  would  no  doubt  have  been  prefer- 
able ;  but  then  our  reserve  and  cavah7  would  have  bean  nuyped  ibriMri  lodMtk 
the  oayaby*  and  the  squares  would  kave  prabuWy  Kfiaiiad  Uie  attMk  «£  tiie  in- 
£uitry.  The  enemy  had  triad  to  briag  guna  with  the  attaclcing  columns,  on  our 
left,  early  in  the  day ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  horses  were  kiOed  before 
they  had  advanced  tax,  so  that  they  could  not  follow  the  nowenwnts  of  the  is- 
fantry,  and  waae  left  behind.  Asfanihur  altsiitpt  was  nvkle  in  the  south  of  France, 
in  the  attack  of  Lord  Hill's  corps  on  the  Nive;  the  guns  were  harnessed,  so  as 
to  allow  them  to  fire  as  diey  advanced,  but  the  horsea  were  soon  killed  or  dis- 
abled«  and  the  guns  were  abandoned  when  the  attack  was  repulsed. 

3  This  was  wW  Marmymt  had  dgne  at  the  Aripilesi  at  tha  battle  of  Sahiman. 
ca,  and  for  which  he  sullbred  lo  leverely. 

VOL.    IX.  i 
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mide  too  toou,'  but  that  it  wit  neoesnry  to  support  it,  nd 
that  theCuirassiertof  Kellerman,  300O  innumber,  were  eon- 
■equentl  J  ordered  forward  to  maintain  the  poaition.  And  it 
p.  196  and  157,  LIt.  ix.  he  allows  that  the  Giciisdk»4- 
eheval,  and  Dragoons  of  the  Goard,  whidi  weie  in  leiarw, 
advanced  without  orders ;  tba^  he  sent  to  reosll  them^bnty  ts 
they  were  already  engaged,  an  j  letrogrsde  movement  woikl 
then  hare  been  dangeraaa.  Thns,  every  attsdc  of  the  emmj 
had  been  repolsed,  and  a  severe  loss  inflicted.  TheinflnoMe 
this  must  have  had  on  the  '^  morale"  of  each  aimy,  wasmadi 
in  favoor  of  the  British,  and  the  probahllitj  of  siicoen  en  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  was  consequently  diminished  from  Aat  y» 
riod. 

The  enemy  now  aeemed  to  concentrate  their  artilkrj, 
partienlarly  on  the  left  of  theOenappe  rhsnss<?o,  in  finontof  La 
BdleAllisnce,snd  commenced  a  heavy  Are  (m  large  ptoportkn 
of  hia  gnna  were  19  poundera,)  on  that  part  of  our  line  extad- 
ing  from  behind  La  Haye  Sainte  towurda  Hougomont  Our 
fnfiintry  aheltered  themaelvea,  by  lying  down  bdiind  the  iid|^ 
of  the  riaing  ground,  and  bore  it  widi  the  most  heroic  pati^ 
enee.  Several  of  our  guna  had  been  dlssbled,  and  many  ar« 
tSllery-men  killed  and  wounded,  ao  that  this  fire  was  aonedy 
returned,  but  when  the  new  point  of  attack  was  no  knger 
doubtfiil,  two  brigadea  were  brought  from  Lord  Hiiraeoipi 
on  the  right,  and  were  of  moat  eaaential  service. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  consider  the  sitoation  of  the  FM- 
aian  army,  and  the  aaaiatanoe  they  had  rendered  i^  ta  tius 
time,  about  aix  o'clock. 

The  British  army  had  suatained  aeveral  severe  atlada, 
which  had  been  all  repulaed,  and  no  advantage  of  any  eaatt' 
quence  had  been  gained  by  the  enemy.  They  had  poaaesMd 
part  of  the  wood  and  garden  of  Hougomont,  and  La  Hiye 


>  Miifliiif,p.l7,n7i>sftnrtfaifattiek,  whidilMrittttt  toteatftMrcMock, 
*'  La  bstaUto  sTolt  M  tret  unglsnto,  nwit  H  n*j  svoit  potnt  da  daagw  fm 
raniK*  ABiteiM."    He  uyt  it  wai  fhfB  fivt  6'cloek. 
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Sainte,  which  latter  they  vrete  unable  to  occupy.  Not  a  square 
had  been  broken^  shaken,  or  obliged  to  retire.  Our  uafantry 
continued  to  display  the  same  obstinacy,  the  same  cool,  calcu- 
lating confidence  in  themselves,  in  their  commander,  and  in 
their  officers,  which  had  covered  them  with  glory  in  the  long 
and  arduous  war  in  the  Peninsula.  From  the  limited  extent 
of  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  tremendous  fire  their  columns 
were  exposed  to,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  haite  betn 
less  than  15,000  killed  and  wounded.  Two  eagles,  and  SOOO 
prisoners,  had  been  taken,  and  their  cavalry  nearly  destroyed. 
We  still  occupied  nearly  the  same  position  as  we  did  in  tbe 
morning,  but  our  loss  had  been  severe,  perhaps  not  less  tbin 
10,000  killed  and  wounded.  Our  ranks  were  further  thinned 
by  the  numbers  of  men  who  carried  off  the  Wounded,'part  of 
whom  never  returned  to  the  field;  the  number*  of  Belgian 
and  Hanoverian  troops,  many  of  Whom  werd  young  levies, 
that  crowded  to  the  rear,  was  very  considerable,  besides  ^e 
nnmber  of  our  own  dismounted  dragoons,  together  with  m 
proportion  of  our  infantry,  some  of  'Whom,  as  will  always  be 
found  in  the  Best  armies,  wiererglad  to  ei^cape  from  the  Add. 
These  thronged  the  road  leading  to  Brussels,  in  a  manner 
that  none  but  an  eye-witness  could!  haVe  believed,  so  that 
perhaps  the  actual  force  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
this  time,  half  past  six,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  34,000 
men.i  We  had  at  an  early  hour  been  in  communication  widi 
some  patrols  of  Prussian  cavalry  on  our  extreme  left  A 
Prussian  corps,  under  Bulow,  had  marched  from  Wamre  at 
an  early  hour  to  manoeuvre  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the 
French  army,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  Prussian  army 


1  See  Muffling,  39,  who  makes  the  number  amount  to  10,000.  and  there  il  Ut- 
ile doubt  but  that  he  is  correct.  A  regiment  of  allied  cavahr,  whose  unilbrm  re- 
sembled the  French,  having  fled  to  Brussels,  an  alarm  spread  that  the  enemy 
were  at  the  gates.  Numbers  of  those  who  had  quitted  the  field  of  battle,  and,~leC 
the  truth  be  spoken,— Englishmen  too.  fled  from  the  town,  and  never  halted  until 
they  raaehed  Antwerp.    This  rkct  U  too  well  attested  to  be  doubttd. 
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woe  still  on  the  heights  ahore  Wafvre>  aflter  the  alstioQ  hxi 
ooimnenoed  at  Waterloo.^    The  state  4)£  the  roedi^  aad  the 
immenie  tnm  of  artiUery  they  carried^  detained  Billow's 
eorps  for  a  remarkably  long  tiiiiey  they  had  nol  move  tfain 
twelre  or  fourteeii  miles  to  mardu  At  one  o'dodc,'  the  ad« 
Yaooed  guard  of  this  corps  was  discovered  bj  the  Fiendi; 
about  two  o'clock  the  patrala  of  BuIow'b  oorpa  weie  difoo* 
?end  hom  part  of  our  poaiticm*    The  French  detached  some 
Ught  cavalry  to  obaenre  them^  which  wee  the  only  divoraoi 
that  had  ti^en  phwe  up  to  this  time.    At  half  past  four, 
Bhicher  had  joined  in  persoii  Bolow'a  oorpsy  at  whidi  tine 
two  brigades  of  infantry  and  some  cavaky  were  detached  tp 
•et  en  the  rig^  of  the  French.*  Hewaaaolar  firamthedght 
of  the  French,  that  his  fire  of  ardU^  was  too  distant  to  pro^ 
dnoe  any  efifect,  and  was  diiefly  intended  to  give  as  notice  of 
his  arrivaL*    It  was  certainly  past  five  o'clock  before  the  fire 
of  the  Prussian  artillery  »  was  observed  from  our  position ;  tod 
it  soon  seemed  to  cease  altogether.    It  appears  they  had  ad- 
vanced^  and  obtained  some  success,  but  were  afterwards  dri- 
ven back  to  a  considerable  distance  by  ihe  French,  who  sent 
a  corps  under  General  Lobau  to  keep  them  in  chedL*  About 
half  past  six,  the  Ist  Prussian  corps  came  into  communicstion 
with  our  extreme  left  near  Ohain. 

The  effisctive  state  of  the  several  armies  may  be  considar^ 
to  be  as  fioUows  :— 

The  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  amounted,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  to  75,000  men,  incladiqg 
every  description  of  force/  of  which  nearly  40,000  were  En^- 


i  llttfUns*  so.  At  four  o'clock,  besays,  '*  Un'avoii  pig  encore  paru  untxmuBe 
de  cette  annte." 
s  8m  SouttTf  Letter  to  Grauchy,  dtted  finm  the  field  of  battle  at  one  o'doek. 
s  Sea  MttlUi^  p.  30,  SI,  near  Fricbennont.  ^  Ibid*  p.  31. 

*  Balow't  oorpt. 

*  Liv.  is.  15ff.    Buonaparte  u^«  it  wat  aevaa  o  dock  wben  Lobau  i«p«M 


7  Of  thcie,  about  It, 700  wen  oavalry. 
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lish^  or  the  King's  German  Legioa.  Our  loos  at  Quatre  fires 
amounted  to  4500  killed  and  wounded,  which  reduced  the 
army  to  70^500  men ;  of  these  about  54>000  were  totuaUy  en^ 
gaged  at  Watarloo>  about  38>000  were  oompoeed  of  Bzitiah 
troops,  or  the  King's  Geraiaii  Xi^on,  including  cavalry^  kK 
£uitry,  and  artillery ;  the  remainder,  under  Prinee  Frederid^ 
took  no  part  in  the  action,  but  covered  the  qiproaeh  to  Bma- 
sels  from  Nivelles,  and  were  stationed  in  the  neighbourhooA 
of  Halle*  The  French  force  has  been  vaiiously  stated,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  fbrm  a  very  accurate  statement  of  their  str^igtlu 
Batty  gives  it  at  127,000 ;  that  is  the  number  which  erossQil 
the  frontiers.  liv.  ix.  p.  69,  it  is  given  at  1S9,000.  Gour«i 
gaud  reduces  it  to  113,000 ;  of  these,  21,000  were  cavahry, 
and  they  had  350  guns^  Let  us,  however,  take  the  statement 
ip  Liv.  ix.,  and  say, 

122,000 
5,300    Deduct  left  at  Charleroi.  Liv*  ix.  92.^ 


116,700 

10,350  1  Loss  at  QuatrevBras  md  Ligny,  Liv.  Ix.  100, 
— - — p.  j     and  106. 


106,350 

3,200  \  IaSx  at  Ligny.  (Grouchy,  p.  a)  Liv.  ix*  193 ;  this 

i  j     is  stated  at  3000. 


103,150 
32,000    With  Grouchy*  (Grouchy,  p.  8.) 


71,150  Engaged  at  Waterloo. 
This  number,  however,  is  certainly  underrated ;  and  there  is 

I  Liv.  ix.  193.    This  foxco  is  stated  '<  4  h  5000  honuncs.'' 
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doubt  Imt  Buoiutparte  had  upwirds  of  75,000  men  under 
fait  immedimte  oommand  on  the  IBtfa  June.* 
-  Bvontparte,  LW.  ix.  1«9, 1 17,  states  the  Praanan  force  eon- 
ctttrated  at  Wavre  to  be  76,000  men.  Grouchy,  p.  9,  maka 
it  95,000.  It  it,  however,  generally  understood  that  they  had 
not  above  70,000  with  the  anny  at  WaTre. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  operations  of  die 
corps  under  Grouchy,  who  were  detached  in  parsuit  of  (be 
PruasianB.    It  appears,  diat  at  18  o'clock  on  the  17th,  Boo- 
napaite  wu  ignorant  of  the  direction  the  PmasiaB  army  had 
taken.'    It  was  generally  supposed  that  it  was  towards  Nt- 
mur.    At  ^t  hour,  Buonaparte  ordered  Ghnnidiy,'  with 
83,000  men,  to  follow  them.    As  the  troops  were  much  leat- 
uand,  it  was  three  o'clock  before  they  were  in  morement,  tnd 
they  did  not  arrive  at  Gembloux  before  the  night  of  the  ITtb, 
when  Grouchy  informed  Buonaparte  of  the  direction  the 
Prussian  army  had  taken.    He  discovered  the  rear-gnaidcf 
the  Prussians  near  Wavre  about  twelve  o'clock  on  the  18th, 
and  at  two  o'clock  he  attacked  Wavre,  which  was  obstinatdy 
defended  by  General  Thielmann,  and  succeeded  in  obtsiimv 
possession  of  a  part  of  the  village.  By  the  gallant  defeneesf  thu 
post  by  Greneral  Thielmann,  Grouchy  was  induced  to  bdieve 
that  the  whole  Prussian  army  was  before  him.   Blucher,  how- 
ever, had  detached  Bulow's  corps  (4th)  at  an  early  hour  npoo 
Chapelle-Lambert,  to  act  on  the  rear  of  the  Frendi  army. 
The  movement  of  this  corps  was,  however,  much  delayed  by 
a  fire  which  happened  at  Wavre,  and  by  the  bad  state  of  the 
roads ;  so  that  diey  had  great  difficulty  in  bringing  up  die 
numerous  artillery  they  carried  with  this  corps^  which  pfe- 


1  Muffling,  p.  58,  mentions,  that  Buonaparte  stated  to  some  general  officer  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th,  that  he  had  75,000  men,  and  the  English  only  50^00a 
Liv.  ix.  193,  by  talcing  Buonaparte's  own  account  in  this  part  of  the  book,  upon 
calculation  it  \^iU  be  leen  that  hs  there  allows  that  he  had  npwuda  of  7i,Q00. 

•  C;rouchy,  13,  ^  Grouchy, 
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vented  them  from  attacking  the  enemy  before  half  past  four 
o'clock.* 

The  3d  Prussian  corps  marched  upon  Chapelle-Laaibert 
and  Lasne ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  day ,2  the  Ist  corps 
raoyed  in  the  direction  of  Ohain.  The  3d  corps  was  also  to 
have  supported  the  4th  and  2d  corps.  Blucher  was  not  Awaxe 
of  the  large  force  under  Grouchy  who  attacked  the  3d  corps^ 
as  it  was  preparing  to  leave  Wavre ;  and  obliged  it  to  jtakerpp 
a  position  on  the  Dyle^  between  Limale  and  Wavre,  where  he 
afterwards  ordered  it  to  maintain  itself  as  well  as  it  could.  > 

The  British  army,  at  this  eventful  period  of  the  day, 
amounted  to  about  34,000  men,  (allowing  10,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  10,000  more  who  had  left  the  field  ;y  18,000  ot* 
whom  were  English.  The  enemy  may  have  had  about  45,000 
immediately  opposed  to  us,  allowing  20,000  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken  prisoners ;  and  10,000  men  detached  to  act  against 
the  Prussians. 

The  assistance  of  the  Prusnans  had  been  expected  at  an 
early  hour,^  which  had  induced  Lord  Wellington  to  accept  a 
battle ;  so  that  the  British  army  had  to  bear  the  whole  hanmt 
of  the  action  for  a  much  longer  period  than  was  calculated. 
Lord  Wellington,  however,  showed  no  anxiety  as  to  the  re- 
sult. The  corps  of  Lord  HUl,  several  Belgian  battalions,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  cavalry,  had  been  little  engaged. 
He  knew  the  troops  he  had  under  his  command,  and  seined 
confident  to  be  able  to  maintain  his  position,  even  if  the  Prus- 
sians did  not  arrive  before  night.  The.  army  was  not  aware 
of  their  approach,  nor  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  animate 
their  exertions  by  this  intelligence.    Buonaparte,  on  the  con- 


1  See  MuflUng,  S2,  31,  62.  Gourgaud,  pp.  98  and  99,  says  it  was  half  past  four 
when  General  Dumont  infonned  Buonaparte  of  their  arrival. 

s  Lib.  ix.  168, 169,  Buonaparte  makes  Bulow's  attack  after  sunset. 

^  See  Muffling,  32. 

*  Muffling,  62,  says,  it  was  hoped  the  Prussian  army  could  have  attacked  at 
two  o'clock,  but  that  it  was  half  past  foui  before  a  cannon  was  fired  by  them. 
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Urj,  thought  propel  lo  revive  th«  drooping  sfiirita  of  Ui 
IraopB,  CTeo  of  hi*  Guards,  who  had  not  yet  been  engaged,  b} 
•MdtDg  hk  •tde-de-CMnp  L«beda7«*e  to  inftnn  them,  miIut 
wHe  sbout  to  adwaaee,'  that  Choodij  k*d  joined  tbtit  t#i 
fcnlc,  ud  crcn  deceired  Nejr  faimMlf  bj  Am  Mm  iatOi- 

Ihe  >bon  detail  hat  bean  cMcnd  iato  Cor  dMpnp^rf 

*boiiriqg  die  ttUa  of  the  umie*  tOKvda  the  doeeof  tbedqr, 
Bogoapane  waa  now  aware  of  the  powerflil  diTeiridn  At 
Auadaoa  were  about  to  malce,  but  at  the  Huia  timeaeoBila 
iMVe  hnaghted  that  Grouchy  woold  be  Mm  to  {taraljaa  that 
BMmBMnla.  He  theitfoe  reaolved  to  nulce  a  kat  dopmle 
flflbrt  to  break  the  centre  of  the  BiitiA  majt  u^  cny  ikir 
faritiMi  befire  the  attadc  of  the  FniMiana  oMild  take  efiecL 

Tin  Imperial  Ownd  had  ben  k^  in  teaexvo,  and  had  boa 
At  leaie  line  famed  on  the  hai^ita  extending  bona  I«  Bde 
iHianof,  lowarda  HongmnoDt,  whidi  anpported  their  U 
faak.    They  had  not  jet  bwn  cogged. 

About  aeren  o'ckick  Ibej  adTanced  ia  two  flolauui^>  !■• 
fine  Amt  battalioiw  in  leaerve.  Tb»j  woe  imamanilri  tj 
Nejr.  who  led  then  oa.  At  the  sane  time*  tbay  patbti  «a 
•aBM  hght  Iroopa  in  the  direction  of  l»  Haye.  The  admce 
of  Ihtae  etdumni  of  the  Gvard*  wa«  N^ported  hj  a  hear;  fn 
«t  ■rliUerr.  Our  hifiuitry,  who  had  beeB.pa«ted  on  the  »■ 
««••  of  the  hUi.  to  be  abelteTed  from  the  fin  of  the  goiB, 
were  iDitantlj'  mored  ferward  by  Lord  Wdlington.  Gcwi^ 
Waitlind'i  brigade  of  Gnarda,  and  General  Adam's  ba^it, 
(«d  and  Tlst  regiment*,  and  0«th  riflt^)  not  thia  Anuda- 
Ua  attack.  Thejr  wen  flanked  by  two  brigndea  of  artiUa;, 
who  kept  up  a  destructive  fire  on  the  advancing  odnmm. 
Our  tnx^  waited  for  their  approach  with  thdr  charactoistk 
coalnem,  until  they  were  within  a  abort  ■"-'■"r-  of  our  liw, 
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when  they  opened  a  well-directed  fire  ilpon  thets.    The  line 
was  formed  four  deep.  The  men  fired  indepetidently,  letiring 
a  few  paces  lo  kad^  and  then  advanced  and  fired^  vo  that  thek 
fire  never  ceased  for  a  mom^U  The  French^  bended  by  tbeir 
gallant  leader,  still  ads^anced,  notwithstanding  the  severe  lots 
they  sustained  by  this  fire,  which  iq[yparently  seemed  to  check 
their  movemem.  They  Were  now  wilMn  about  filly  yalds  of 
our  line,  when  thejr  attempited  to  deploy^  in  order  t»  vetum 
the  fire.  Our  line  appeared  to  be  closing  round  them*.  They 
could  not,  bowever>  deploy  under  such  a  fire;  and  from  the 
moment  they  eeased  to  advance,  their  ohanoe  of  sueoesswis 
over.    They  now  formed  a  oonfused  mass^  and  al  last  gave 
way,  retiring  in  the  utmost  eonfiisioa^    They  were  imme* 
diately  pursued  by  the  light  troops  of  QesusnX  Adam's  bri<t 
gade.  This  decided  the  battle^  The  enemy  had  now  exhaust- 
ed his  means  of  attadu  He  had  still,  however,  the  fpor  bift« 
talions  of  the  Old  Guard  in  reserve.  Lotd  Wellington  inrnie* 
diately  ordered  the  whds  Uoe  to  advance  to  attadt  their  po« 
sitton.  The  enemy  wore  already  attempting  a  retreat.  These 
battalions  formed  a  square  to  eover  the  retreat  of  the  flyinig 
columna,  flanked  by  a  few  giins»  andsi^ported  by  some  ligjit 
cavalry,  (red  lancers). 

The  first  Prussian  oerps  had  new  joined  our  extreme  left. 
They  had  obtained  possession  of  the  village  of  La  Haye,  dri<* 
ving  out  the  French  light  troops  who  occupied  it*  Bulow, 
with  the  fourth  eorps,  had  some  time  (Hrevious  to  this  made 
an  unsuccessful  attadc  upon  the  village  of  Planchenoit,  in  the 
rear  ef  the  enemjr's  r%ht  wiiig>  and  being  joined  by  the  ae« 
cond  corps,  (Pirch's,)  wae  again  advancing  to  attack  it.'  In 
the  meantime,  the  square  of  the  Old  Guard  maintained  itself, 
the  guns  on  its  flank  firii^  upon  our  light  cavalry,  who  now 
advanced,  and  threatened  to  turn  their  flank.    Our  light 


1  Gncisuau  8ays«  it  was  half  past  seven  o'clock  before  Piich's  corps  arrlTed* 
•-Sec  Bluchcr's  dispatches. 
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map!  were  doee  on  their  front,  and  our  whole  line  adrtB- 
cii^,  when  thia  body,  the  **  dite/'  and  now  the  only  hope  of 
the  enemy  to  eorer  their  retreat,  and  aare  their  army,  gi? e 
way,  and  mixed  in  the  general  oonfnaion  and  rout,  abaadoo- 
iag  their  cannon  and  all  their  materieL    It  waa  now  neiriy 
dttriu    Bolow,  npon  being  joined  by  Pirch'a  coipa,  again  lU 
tadsid  Planchenoit,  whidi  he  tamed;  and  then  the  caeaiy 
alHm^fi^  it.    He  immediatdy  advanced  towarda  the  Ge> 
nappe  dianw^,  and  doeed  round  the  right  of  the  French,' 
driving  the  enemy  before  him,  and  augmentiiig  their  confii- 
aioii.  Hia  troopa  came  into  the  hig^  road,  or  chanm^,  aear 
Ifaiaon  du  Roi,  and  Bloeher  and  WeUington  hayiog  oiet 
ahoat  the  tame  time  near  La  Belle  Alliance,  it  waa  veMl?ed 
la  panne  the  enemy,  and  give  him  no  time  to  rally.   The 
loM  of  the  Pmiiiana  on  the  18th  did  not  exceed  800  mn. 
Tlie  bnint  of  the  action  was  chiefly  aoatained  by  the  troopi 
of  the  Britiah  and  King's  German  Legion,  aa  their  Iom  wfll 
ahow.  In  stating  this,  it  must  be  aUowed,  that  mudi  aapport 
waa  affiyrded  l^  the  other  contingents ;  bat  they  were  likij 
raw  levies,  newly  raised,  who  conld  not  be  depended  ufoa  in 
a  rituation  of  importance.    Some  bdiaved  ill,  aa  ia  pnblidy 
known.  None  were  in  the  first  line,  except  the  Naaaau  troopi 
at  Hoogomont,  and  some  on  oar  extreme  left.    They  were 
phMsed  in  the  second  line,  and  in  the  valley  behind  the  fint 
line,  and  on  the  right,  at  Braine  la  Leade.    They  had  gene- 
rally been  formed  with  the  British  brigadea  of  the  difoent 
divisions,  (in  the  manner  Lord  Wellington  found  ao  adfsn- 
tageoos  with  the  Fortaguese  troops) ;  bat  theae  amngements 
had  jnst  been  madew  The  different  brigades  in  a  division  had 
not  any  knowledge  of,  or  confidence  in,  each  other.    Msny 
battalions,  particalarly  some  Belgian  troops,  in  the  rear  of  the 
first  line,  stood  with  firmness  against  the  French  cavalry,  and 
drove  them  back.  They  suffered  more  severely,  perhaps,  than 


Liv.  IX.  p.  169. 
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the  first  line,  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy'g  artillery,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  action,  advanced  in  support  of  the  first  line 
with  great  steadiness  and  regularity. 

The  Prussians^  who  had  made  only  a  short  march  during 
the  day,  pursued  the  enemy  with  such  vigour,  that  they  were 
unahle  to  rally  a  sii^le  hattalion.  The  British  army  halted  on 
the  field  of  hattle.    They  once  attempted  to  make  a  show  of 
resistance  at  Geaappe,  where,  perhaps,  if  they  had  had  a  chief 
to  direct  them,  they  might  have  maintained  themselves  un- 
til daylight,  the  situation  of  the  village  heing  strong;  this 
might  have  given  them  the  means  of  saving  at  least  the  sem- 
blance of  an  army.    The  second  Prussian  corps  was  after- 
wards detached  to  intercept  Grouchy,  who  was  not  aware  of 
the  result  of  the  battle  until  twelve  o'clock  next  day.    He 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  advantage  over  General 
Thielmanh,  and  got  possession  of  Wavre.    He  immediately 
retreated  towards  Namur,  where  his  rear-guard  maintained 
themselves  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Prussians,  who  suf- 
fered severely  in  their  attempt  to  take  the  place.    This  ser- 
ved  to  cover  his  retreat,  which  he  executed  with  great  abili- 
ty, keeping  in  a  parallel  line  to  Blucher,  and  having  rallied 
many  of  the  fugitives,  he  brought  his  army  vdthout  loss  to 
Paris.    He  had  been  considered  as  lost,  and  his  army  made 
prisoners ;  this  belief  was  a  great  cause  of  the  resignation  of 
Buonaparte ;  otherwise,  vdth  this  army  he  could  have  muster* 
ed  70  or  80,000  men ;  vdtb  the  fortifications  and  resources  of 
Paris,  which  was  sufficiently  secure  against  a  coup-de-main, 
it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  so  easily  submitted  without  an- 
other struggle,  after  the  brilliant  defensive  campaign  he  had 
made  the  preceding  year.    The  great  central  depots  of  Paris 
and  Lyons  gave  him  great  advantages,  as  is  well  shown  in 
the  introductory  chap.,  Liv.  ix.  and  p.  181.    There  are  al- 
ways some  turns  of  fortune  in  the  events  of  war ;  he  might 
at  least  have  made  terms.    The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
France  were  certainly  in  his  favour ;  he  and  his  army  had  been 
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well  reodved  there  only  a  few  weeka  b^bre.  That  army,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  popnlatioo^  would  still  hare  been  glad  to 
make  lacrificcs  to  endeavour  to  re-establiah  the  sullied  Insm 
of  his  arms.  At  least,  the  honoor  of  fidHng  sword  in  band 
was  in  his  power. 

The  time  of  the  arrival  and  co-opevntioii  of  the  PraanuB, 
hts  been  variowly  stated*^  The  above  aeoonnt  is  perinea  a 
near  die  truth  as  can  be.  Thie  French  vmteramake  it  ttao 
eail J  hour,  to  account  more  satisfiMStoril j  for  their  defeat 
Hie  Frusdansalso  aaalceit  somewhat  earlier  than  was  sctnal* 
ly  the  CM^  in  Older  to  participate  mote  largely  in  the  honoiin 
of  the  day.  Their  powerful  aasiatanoe  haa  been  ackaowied- 
l^ed  to  its  foil  extent.  They  completed  the  deatmetioD  of 
the  Fiendi  army»  afiter  diey  had  failed  in  all  their  attsds 
ifpynat  the  British,  which  oontimied  apwarda  of  aefcn  boon, 
after  their  cavab7  had  been  destroyed,  their  Imperial  Gauds 
driven  bade,  and  cs|^  and  prisoners  taken,  and  when  tfadr 
meana  of  farther  attadt  may  be  considered  as  cryhansted.  The 
British  army  had  sufifered  severely,  and  was  not  in  a  stiteltf 
have  taken  great  advantsgeof  the  retreat  of  the  Frenoh.  Bit 
ita  safety  was  never  fer  a  moment  compromised,  and  soeil- 
enlatioB  could  justify  die  idea,  that  we  would  havebeea  so 
easily  defeated  and  driven  fhan  our  poaitiini,  bat  that  die 
enemy  would  have  been  so  nmdi  crippled,  thatt  he  could  aet 
have  taken  much  advanti^  of  our  reverses.  £ven  in  sock 
a  case,  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  must  have  obliged  him  to 
have  retired.  Muffling  has  observed,  that  the  bold  movement 
of  Bludieron  the  18th  has  not  been  sufficientlj  appreciated.* 


1  Uv.  ix.  isyB  it  was  eleven  o^doek  vhen  the  PnueUne  joined.  GourgpnidfliiA 
Montholon  oopy  tl^  The  letter  from  Soult  to  Grouchy  dated  half  fM«t  one  tf- 
clock,  ktating  that  they  were  tnformcd  by  a  prisoner  of  Bulow's  naarch,  and  that 
they  thought  fiiey  dlioovered  his  advaneed  posts  at  diat  hour«  oompletdy  eontn- 
dacU  this.    Liv.  ix, 

'  Muflliog.  p.  61.    "  11  nc  s'agtt  pas  de  ^avoir  cc  qu'un  general  ordinaire  au- 
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It  was  bold  and  masterly.  Even  when  he  was  told  that  Grou- 
chy was  in  his  rear  with  a  large  force^  his  plans  were  not 
shaken^  though  this  might  have  somewhat  retarded  his 
movements.  The  skilful  veteran  knew  that  it  was  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo  where  the  fate  of  the  day  was  to  be  decided, 
and  if  even  Grouchy  had  attacked  Bulow's  corps,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  first  and  second  corps  from  joining 
the  British  army  by  Ohain.  Grouchy  could  only,  at  farthest, 
have  checked  the  Uiird  and  fourth  corps.  There  oannol  be  t 
moment's  doubt  of  the  anxiety  and  exertionB  of  the  Prussian* 
to  assist  on  the  18th.  The  cordiality  and  fri^^dship  of  the 
Prussians  have  been  felt  and  acknowledged  by  av&y  officer 
who  has  had  ooqasion  to  visit  Prussia  subsequently ;  this  has 
been  particularly  the  case  with  the  military, 

This  short  campaign  of  "  Houm"  was  a  j<»nt  operatKHL 
The  honours  must  be  shared.  On  the  16th,  the  Pruasiaiis 
fought  at  Ligny  under  the  promise  of  our  co-operation,  which 
could  not,  however,  be  given  to  the  extent  U  waa  wished 
or  hoped.  On  the  18th,  Lord  Wellington  fought  at  WateT'- 
loo,  on  the  promise  of  the  early  ai^tance  of  the  Prus- 
sians, which,  though  unavoidably  delayed,  was  at  last  ^ven 
with  an  effect,  which  perhaps  ha4  never  heSoxe  been  wi^ 
nessed.  The  finest  army  France  ev^  saw,  comiAauded  by  tlie 
greatest  and  ablest  of  her  cbie^,  peaaed  tQ  esist^  im4  ivi  Ik  IPO- 
roent  the  destiny  of  Eivope  wiie  4^i)ged« 


roit  fait ;  mais  une  nouveUe  de  eette  nature  auroit  pu  entrainer  le  general  le  ph» 
di8tingu6  k  prendre  des  precautions,  ou  la  resolution  de  ehangef  Poitashre  vlgiii»- 
reuse  en  simple  demoattrttion.'' 
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TRANSLATION. 

'*  I  hereby  Milemnly  protest^  in  the  face  of  Heaven  and  of 
men,  against  the  violence  done  me^  and  against  the  violation 
of  my  most  sacred  rights^  in  forcibly  disposing  of  my  person 
and  my  liberty. 

'^  I  came  voluntarily  on  board  of  the  Bellerophon ;  I  am 
not  a  prisoner — I  am  the  guest  of  England.  I  came  on  board 
even  at  the  instigation  of  the  captain,  who  told  me  he  had 
orders  from  the  government  to  receive  me  and  my  suite,  and 
conduct  me  to  England,  if  agreeable  to  me.  I  presented  my- 
self with  good  faith,  to  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  hiws.  As  soon  as  I  was  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  I 
was  under  shelter  of  the  British  people.  If  the  government, 
in  giving  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  Bellerophon  to  receive 
me  as  well  as  my  suite,  only  intended  to  lay  a  snare  for  me, 
it  has  forfeited  its  honour,  and  dii^^raced  its  flag.  If  this  act 
be  consummated,  the  English  will  in  vain  boast  to  Europe 
their  integrity,  their  laws,  and  their  liberty.  British  good 
faith  will  be  lost  in  the  hospitality  of  the  Bellerophon.  I  ap* 
peal  to  history ;  it  will  say  that  an  enemy,  who  for  twenty 
years  waged  war  against  the  English  people,  came  voluntarily^ 
in  his  misfortunes,  to  seek  an  asylum  under  their  laws. 
What  more  brilliant  proof  could  he  give  of  his  esteem  and 
his  confidence  ?  But  what  return  did  England  mpdce  for  so 
much  magnanimity  ? — They  feigned  to  stretch  forth  a  friend-i 
ly  hand  to  that  enemy  ;  and  when  he  delivered  himself  up 
in  good  faith,  they  saorificed  him. 

(Signed)        "  Napoleon. 
''*'  On  hoard  the  BeUerophon, 
4th  August  1815.*' 

We  have  already,  in  the  text,  completely  refuted  the  pre- 
tence that  Buonaparte  was  ensnared  on  board  the  Bellero- 
phon. Every  expression  of  Captain  Maitland  went  to  dis- 
own any  authority  to  treat  with  Napoleon,  or  grant  him  eon* 
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TRANSLATION. 

''  I  hereby  fiolemnly  protest,  in  tlie  face  of  Heaven  and  of 
men,  against  the  violence  done  me,  and  against  the  violation 
of  my  most  sacred  rights,  in  forcibly  disposing  of  my  person 
and  my  liberty. 

''  I  came  voluntarily  on  board  of  the  Bdlerophon ;  I  am 
not  a  prisoner — I  am  the  guest  of  England.  I  came  on  board 
even  at  the  instigation  of  the  captain,  who  told  me  he  had 
aiders  from  the  government  to  receive  me  and  my  suite,  and 
conduct  me  to  England,  if  agreeable  to  me.   I  presented  my- 
idf  with  good  faith,  to  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  the 
l^pgliah  laws.   As  soon  as  I  was  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  I 
was  under  shelter  of  the  British  people.    If  the  government. 
In  giving  orden  to  the  captain  of  the  Bellerophon  to  receive 
me  as  well  aa  my  suite,  only  intended  to  lay  a  snare  for  me. 
It  baa  fbrfeited  its  honour,  and  disgraced  its  flag.   If  this  act 
lie  conBummated,  the  English  will  in  vain  boast  to  Europe 
their  integrity,  their  laws,  and  their  liberty.    British  good 
ftitfa  wil]  be  lost  in  the  hospitality  of  the  Bellerophon.  I  ap« 
peal  to  history  ;  it  will  say  that  an  enemy,  who  for  twenty 
years  waged  war  against  the  English  people,  came  voluntarily^ 
in  his  mialbrtanes,  to  seek  an  asylum  under  their  laws. 
What  more  brilliant  proof  could  he  give  of  his  esteem  and 
hia  oonfidenee  ?  But  what  return  did  England  make  for  so 
much  maignanimity  ? — ^They  feigned  to  stretch  forth  a  friend- 
ly hand  to  that  enemy ;  and  when  he  delivered  himself  up 
in  guod  £nth,  they  saorificed  him. 

(Signed)        "  Napolkok. 
*>*  On  board  the  Bdlerophon^ 
lih  August  181J>.** 

We  have  already,  in  the  text,  completely  refuted  the  j^e- 
tenoe  that  Buonaparte  was  ensnared  on  board  the  BeDoo* 
pbon.  Every  cxpreaaion  of  Captain  Maitland  went  to  dit- 
ewn  any  authority  to  treat  with  Napoleon,  or  grant  him  cm* 
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No.     IX. 

Bi:ONAPAKT£'S  PROTEST. 
Volume  IX.  page  9ft. 

"  Jb  proteite  lolennelleineiit  {9^  k  Im  ftoe  du  (^  ctii 
honmety  oontre  la  yiolence  qui  m'est  fiute,  ecnitre  k  ii^ 
tion  de  mes  droiu  les  plui  uicr^  en  diapomit  ptrkte 
d«  ma  peraonne  et  de  ma  liberty. 

«'  Je  tuii  Tenu  librement  k  bord  du  BdleraphM; >> 
miii  point  priioniiier ;  je  luia  llidte  de  TAiigletene.  J'y* 
▼enii  &  rinitigadon  meme  du  Capitaine,  qui  a  dk  mii^ 
oidna  dn  Grouvernement  de  me  recevou%  et  de  me  fOBduia 
Angleterre,  avcc  ma  suite,  ai  oela  m'^koit  ifgrtfibk.  Jev 
ania  presente  de  bonne  foi  pour  venir  me  mettre  mw  kp** 
teetkm  des  lois  d'Angleterre.    AuMitot  aada  Aboridnldk* 
ropbon,  je  flis  sur  le  foyer  du  peuple  B/nXasoakp/^  Sk 
GoaTemement,  en  donnant  dea  ordres  aa  Capttaiiie  da  Balk- 
Tophon,  de  me  receyoir  ainsi  que  ma  aniCej  n'a  wnh  foe 
tendre  nne  embuche,  il  a  forfait  k  rbonnenr  et  tttn  ■■  ^ 
Tillon.    Si  eet  act  le  conaommoit,  <se  aeroit  cnfiinqKki 
Anglais  yoodroient  parler  &  TEarope  de  leor  Igyaut^  dakon 
Idx,  et  de  leur  libert(5.  La  fck  Britannique  ^p  trmmertpf' 
due  dam  VhotjpUalitS  du  Belierophon.     J'en  appeUe  k  Y^ 
toire ;  elle  dira  qu'un  ennemi^  qui  fit  ringt  ana  Ik  gucne  inx 
penples  Anglois,  vint  librement,  dana  Mn  infbrtunej  dwtdicf 
un  asile  sous  see  loix.    Quelle  plus  ^datante  pEeufepoafait- 
il  lui  donner  de  son  estime  et  de  sa  confianoe  ?  Mm  oom- 
ment  repondit-on  en  Angleterre  k  une  telle  magnanimity  ?" 
on  feifpiit  de  tendre  une  main  boapitali^re  k  eet  ennemi,  et 
quand  il  se  fut  livr^  de  bonne  foi,  on  rimmola. 

(Sign^        ''  Napoliov. 

*'*'  A  bard  du  Bellrrophon^ 
4  A(4i  1815." 
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TRANSLATION. 

I        "I  hereby  Milemnly  protest,  in  the  face  of  Heaven  and  of 
men,  against  the  violence  done  me,  and  against  the  violation 

I     of  my  most  sacred  rights,  in  forcibly  disposing  of  my  person 
and  my  liberty. 

I         '^  I  came  voluntarily  on  board  of  the  Bdlerophon ;  I  am 
not  a  prisoner — I  am  the  guest  of  England.  I  came  on  board 

>  even  at  the  instigation  of  the  captain,  who  told  me  he  had 
orders  from  the  government  to  receive  me  and  my  suite,  and 
ccmduct  me  to  England,  if  agreeable  to  me.  I  presented  my- 
self with  good  faith,  to  put  myself  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  laws.  As  soon  as  I  was  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  I 
vna  under  shelter  of  the  British  people.  If  the  government, 
in  giving  ordeiB  to  the  captain  of  the  Bellerophon  to  receive 
me  as  wdl  as  my  suite,  only  intended  to  lay  a  snare  for  me, 
it  has  fnMted  its  honour,  and  dii^aced  its  flag.  If  this  act 
be  conBammated,  the  English  vnll  in  vain  boast  to  Europe 
their  integrity,  their  laws,  and  their  liberty.  British  good 
ftith  wOl  be  lost  in  the  hospitality  of  the  Bellerophon.  I  ap* 
peal  to  history ;  it  will  say  that  an  enemy,  who  for  twenty 
yean  waged  war  against  the  English  people,  came  voluntarily^ 
in  his  misfortunes,  to  seek  an  asylum  under  their  laws. 
What  more  brilliant  proof  could  he  give  of  his  esteem  and 
his  confidence  ?  But  what  return  did  England  make  for  so 
much  magnanimity  ? — They  feigned  to  stretch  forth  a  friend- 
ly hand  to  that  enemy ;  and  when  he  delivered  himself  up 
in  good  £uth,  they  sacrificed  him. 

(Signed)        "  Napoleon. 
"  Oil  board  the  Bellerophon, 
Ath  Augutt  \S16:* 

We  have  already,  in  the  text,  completely  refuted  the  pre- 
tence that  Buonaparte  was  ensnared  on  board  the  Bellero- 
phon. Every  cxpresnon  of  Captain  Maitland  went  to  dis- 
own any  authority  to  treat  with  Napoleon,  or  grant  him  eon< 
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ilitioBs  of  any  kind ;  nor  could  he  say  DKR-e  when  his  prink' 
cphrioD  WM  demanded^  than  that  be  had  no  retson  to  sap< 
poat  that  Napoleon  would  be  ill  reoeiyed  in  Eo^d.  Thi 
vaa  in  pnamee  of  Captain  Sartorina  and  CiptaiD  GubIw, 
hath  of  whom  Captain  Maitland  appealed  to  in  rapport  ofb 
ataaenent.  We  do  not,  homewer,  ftel  it  too  mndi,  on  tk 
pRsnt  ocGuiony  to  copy  the  leCten  which  paved  betiit 
Laid  K<ith,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Captain  Maiiland^  Cap&n 
aad  Captain  Gambicr,  on  the  othor. 


•• 


Tmmmt^  mt  mmekor  mtider  Ben^kni, 
7th  AmgmM  KI& 
«'Sia, 
**  Ooant  Lbb  Caica  hanng  thia  moming  atated  to  aic^tkMi 
he  wAwtnod  hmn  you,  when  be  was  on  hoaid  theBdW 
rophan  in  Ba^ne  Roada,  on  a  miaaion  from  Gc&ffal  fnauh 
patte^  that  yon  were  authoriaed  to  reoeire  the  (Jnwnl  a^ 
hk  soiie  on  haud  the  ihip  you  ccnumandiy  fiit  conwyvce  to 
^■^^■^' ;  and  that  yon  asBBied  hiniy  at  the  nune  tiaic^  tbt 
hath  theGeoenl  and  hb  mite  would  ba  well  reediad  tlMie; 
yaaaia  10  ivport  fcr  my  information  aunh  ohat  nniiaiii  itjon 
may  coaaider  it  neoeanry  to  make  upon  these  awrtiw^ 

« 1  am.  Sir, 
**  Voar  moit  obedient  hiunble  aervaiM^ 

i.ApuiB  MaiUaaU. 
IMkrapkao.** 


•^  N,  M.  S.  BeHervphon, 
Plffwumth  Sounds  Sih  AygnU^  1815. 
•'•'  My  Lord, 

**  1  have  to  acknowledge  the  recdpt  of  your  Lonlship's 
letter  of  yesterday  I  date,  infonnii^  me  that  Count  Las  Cases 
had  stated  to  you,  that  he  had  understood  from  me,  when  be 
was  on  iMNud  the  Bdleroplion  in  Basque  Roads,  on  a  rois- 
iiioii  rruin  General  Buonaparte,  that  I  was  authorised  to  re- 
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,m  eeive  the  General  and  his  suite  on  hoard  thesliip  I  command^ 
^  for  a  conveyance  to  England ;  and  that  I  assured  him^  at  the 
L  m  same  time,  that  hoth  the  General  and  his  suite  would  he  well 
■i  received  there ;  and  directing  me  to  report,  for  your  LorcU 
■i  ship's  information,  such  ohservations  as  I  may  consider  it  ne« 
1^  cessary  to  make  upon  these  assertions.  I  shall,  in  conse* 
IM  quence,  state,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  whole  of  the 
^  transaction  that  took  place  between  Count  Las  Cases  and 
ai  me,  on  the  14th  of  July,  respecting  the  embarkation  of  Na« 
poleon  Buonaparte,  for  the  veracity  of  which  I  beg  to  refer 
^  your  Lordship  to  Captain  Sartorius  as  to  what  was  said  in 
^  the  morning,  and  to  that  officer  and  Captain  Gambler  (the 
Myrmidon  having  joined  me  in  the  afternoon)  as  to  whi^ 
0   passed  in  the  evening. 

J  "  Your  Lordship  being  informed  already  of  the  flag  of 
P  truce  that  came  out  to  me  on  the  10th  of  July,  as  well  as 
g  of  everything  that  occurred  on  that  occasion,  I  shall  confine 
J    myself  to  the  transactions  of  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 

**  Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  officer  of  the  watoh 
^  informed  me,  a  schooner,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  was  ap« 
proaching  :  on  her  joining  the  ship,  about  seven  a.  «f.  the 
Count  Las  Cases  and  General  L'Allemand  came  on  board, 
ivhen,  on  being  shown  into  the  cabin.  Las  Cases  asked  me  if 
any  answer  had  been  returned  to  the  letter  sent  by  me  to  Sin; 
Henry  Hotham,  respecting  Napoleon  Buonaparte  being  aUow^ 
ed  to  pass  for  America,  either  in  the  frigates  or  in  a  neutral 
vessel.  I  informed  him  no  answer  had  been  returned,  though 
1  hourly  expected,  in  consequence  of  those  dispatches.  Sir 
Henry  Hotham  would  arrive ;  and>  as  I  had  told  Monsieur 
Las  Cases  when  last  on  board,  that  I  should  send  my  boat 
in  when  the  answer  came.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  have 
sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  on  that  account : — there,  for  the  time, 
the  conversation  terminated.  On  their  coming  on  boa;rd,  I 
had  made  the  signal  for  the  Captain  of  the  Slaney,  being  de- 
sirous of  having  a  witness  to  aU  that  might  pas&, 
"  After  breakfast  (during  which  Captain  Sartprius  cao^Q 
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en  botrd)  we  retired  to  the  mfier-cftinn,  wlieii  MomieBrlJi 
CiKB  began  on  the  atme  safegect,  mnd  atki,  '  The  Empenr 
WM  80  ■nxiouii  to  etop  the  further  effusion  of  hlood,  thatbe 
would  go  to  Ameriee  in  anj  wmj  the  n'-wgliali  Gofenuent 
would  nnetiony  either  in  ■  neutrml^  a  dteanoed  frigate,  orfn 
EngUih  ship  of  war.'    To  which  I  replied,  '  I  have  mm- 
thoritj  to  permit  any  of  thooe  meaauxes  ;  butif  hediooMita 
come  on  board  the  ihip  I  command,  I  think,  under  the  odes 
I  am  acting  with,  I  may  renture  to  receiTe  him,  and  or; 
him  to  England ;  bnt  if  I  do  so,  I  can  in  no  way  be  ibbiv 
able  for  the  reception  he  may  meet  with :'  (this  I  wfod 
■everal  times:)  when  Las  Cases  said,  '  I  have  Uttkdoabt, 
under  thoee  dreomatttieesy  that  yoa  will  see  the  Empenr  en 
board  the  Bellerophon.'    After  aome  more  general  connm* 
tion,  and  the  abore  being  frequently  repeated,  Mouiear  lit 
Caaea  and  General  L'Allemand  took  their  leave;  and  I  iotk 
your  Lordship,  that  I  nerer  in  any  way  entered  into  cosdi* 
tiona  with  respect  to  the  reception  General  Buonaparte  su 
to  meet  with ;  nor  was  it  at  that  time  finally  ami^that 
he  was  to  come  on  board  the  Belleropihon.     In  the  eovw  d 
eonrenation,  Las  Cases  asked  me,  whether  I  thaof^tBaook* 
parte  would  be  well  receiTed  in  England  ?  to  liiA  I  gnre 
the  only  anawer  I  could  do  in  my  situation—'  ThatlUnot 
at  all  know  what  was  the  intentioi  of  the  British  Gofamsait; 
but  I  bad  no  reason  to  suppose  he  would  not  be  well  reedisi' 
It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  Las  Cases  csme  w 
board,  he  assured  me  that  Buonaparte  was  then  at  BsdMivt, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  there  tsnport 
the  conversation  that  had  passed  between  us,  (this  I  can 
prove  by  the  testimony  of  Captain  Sartorius,  and  die  fint 
lieutenant  of  this  ship,  to  whom  I  spoke  of  it  at  the  toM^) 
which  statement  was  not  fact ;  Buonaparte  never  having  qpnt* 
tod  Isle  d'Aix,  or  the  frigates,  after  the  3d. 

**  I  was  therefore  much  surprised  at  seeing  Monsienr  Im 
Cases  on  board  again  before  seven  o'clock  the  same  evening ; 
and  one  of  the  first  questions  f  put  to  him  was,  whether  be 
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kftd  been  at  Rochefbrt?  He  aniwered,  that,  on  retorning  to 
Ida  d'Ail^  he  found  that  Napoleon  had  arrived  theire. 
•  '*  Monsieur  Las  Cases  then  pvesented  to  me  the  lettor 
Count  ficrtrand  wrote  concemmg  Buoni^arte's  intention  to 
eome  on  board  the  lEihip,  (a  oopj  of  which  has  been  transmit- 
ted  to  your  Lordi^ip  by  Sir  Henry  Hotham ;)  and  it  was  aot 
tiU  then  agreed  upon  that  I  should  reoeiye  him  ;  when  eilhar 
Monsieur  Las  Cases^  or  Greneral  Gourgaud  (I  am  not  post* 
live  which,  as  I  was  employed  writing  my  own  dispatchesy) 
wrote  to  Bertrand  to  inform  him  of  it.  While  paper  was  pre- 
paring to  write  the  letter,  I  said  again  to  Monsieur  Las  Caset^ 
.'  Yon  will  recollect  I  have  no  authority  for  making  oonditknii 
of  any  sort.'  Nor  has  Monsieiir  Las  Cases  ever  started  audi 
an  idea  till  the  day  before  yestoday.  Thai  it  was  not  ibe 
feeling  of  Buonaparte,  or  die  rest  of  his  people,  I  will  give 
strong  proof,  drawn  firom  the  eonversations  they  have  held 
with  me. 

''  As  I  never  heard  the  aalijeet  menticmed  till  two  days  ago, 
I  shall  not  detaU  every  conversation  that  has  passed,  but  oor-» 
fine  myself  to  that  period* 

'^  Tlie  night  that  the  sqfuadron  andiored  at  the  baekt»f 
Berry-head,  Buonaparte  sent  for  me  about  ten  p«  ic.  and  said 
he  was  inibnned  by  Bertrand,  that  I  had  received  orders  to 
remove  him  to  the  Northumberland,  and  wished  to  know  if 
that  was  the  case ;  on  being  told  that  it  was,  he  requested 
that  I  would  write  a  letter  to  Bertrand,  stating  I  had  sack  orw 
ders,  that  it  might  not  appear  he  went  of  his  own  accord,  but 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  do  so«  I  told  him  I  could  have  no 
objection,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  that  e£Pect,  which  your  Lord- 
ship afterwards  sanctioned,  and  desired  me,  if  he  required  it, 
to  give  him  a  copy  of  the  order. 

**  After  baring  arranged  that  matter,  I  was  going  to  with* 
draw,  when  he  requested  me  to  remain,  as  he  had  something 
more  to  say :  he  then  began  complaining  of  his  treatment 
in  being  forced  to  go  to  St  Helena :  among  other  things  he 
observed, '  They  say  I  made  no  conditions :  certainly  I  made 
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no  oonditions :  how  could  a  private  man  (tin  partieuKm)  make 
condition!  with  a  nation  ?  I  wanted  nothing  from  tbemboc 
hospitality,  or  (ai  the  ancients  would  express  i^)  air  and  in- 
ter. I  throw  myself  on  the  generosity  of  the  English  Dadoa: 
I  claimed  a  place  sur  leun  foyers,  and  my  only  wish  waito 
purchase  a  small  estate,  and  end  my  life  in  tranquiilhj.' 
After  more  of  the  same  sort  of  converBation^  I  left  him  k 
the  night. 

''  On  the  morning  he  removed  firom  the  Bellerophon  iotbe 
Korthuinhcrlandy  he  sent  for  me  again>  and  said,  '  I  hiTesiBt 
for  you  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  conduct  to  me,  while 
I  have  hecn  on  board  the  ship  you  command.  My  reoepticD 
iu  Knijland  has  been  very  different  from  what  I  expected; 
but  you  throughout  have  behaved  like  a  man  of  honour ;  and 
I  request  you  will  accept  my  thanks,  aa  well' as  convey  tbm 
to  the  ofKct-ra  and  ship's  company  of  the  Bellerophon.' 

**  Soon  after wartls,  ^lontholon  came  to  me  from  JBuona* 
parte ;  but,  to  understand  wluit  passed  between  him  and  oe, 
I  must  revert  to  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  Madame  Ber« 
trand  on  the  passage  from  Rochefort. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  state  how  the  conversation  cooimen- 
ced,  as  it  does  not  apply  to  the  present  transaction ;  but  the 
informed  me  that  it  was  Buonaparte's  intention  to  present  me 
with  a  box  containing  his  picture  set  with  diamonds.  1  an* 
swered,  '  I  hope  not,  for  I  cannot  receive  it.' — '  Then  you 
will  offend  him  very  much,'  she  said.  *  If  that  is  the  case,' 
I  replietl,  '  I  request  you  will  take  measures  to  prevent  lis 
being  offered,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  I  can  accept  of  it; 
and  1  wisli  to  spare  him  the  mortification,  and  myself  the 
paio,  of  a  refusal.'  There  the  matter  dropt,  and  I  lutrd  no 
more  of  it,  till  about  half  an  hour  before  Buonaparte  quitted 
the  Bellerophon,  when  Mootholon  came  to  me^  and  sud  be 
was  desired  by  Buonaparte  to  express  the  high  sense  he  en- 
tertained of  my  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
action :  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  present  me  with  a 
box  containing  his  portrait,  but  that  he  understood  I  wssde- 
t^Tmiiied  not  to  accept  it.    I  said,  '  Placed  as  I  was,  I  Iclt  it 
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impossible  to  reocive  a  present  from  him,  though  I  was  high« 
ly  flattered  at  the  testimony  he  had  borne  to  the  uprightness 
of  my  conduct  throughout.'  Montholon  added,  *  One  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  chagrin  he  feels  in  not  being  admitted  to 
an  interview  with  the  Prince  Iieg;ent,  is^  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  ask  as  a  favour^  your  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Hear- Admiral/  To  Which  I  replied^ '  That  would  baVebeeil 
quite  impossible^  but  I  do  not  the  less  feel  the  kindtieM  of 
the  intention/  I  then  said,  ^  I  am  hurt  that  Las  Cases  should 
say  I  held  forth  any  assurances  as  to  the  reception  Buonaparte 
was  to  meet  with  in  England/—'  Oh  I'  said  he,  '  Las  Cases 
is  disappointed  in  his  expectations ;  and  as  he  negotiated  th€! 
affiiir>  he  attributes  the  Emperor's  situation  to  himself:  but 
I  can  assure  you^  that  he  (Buonaparte)  feels  convinced  you 
have  acted  like  a  man  of  honour  throughout/ 

'^  As  your  Lordship  overheard  part  of  a  cohtef^tibn  which 
took  place  between  Las  Cases  and  me  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  Bellerophon,  I  shall  not  detail  it ;  but  on  that  occasion, 
I  positively  denied  having  promised  anything  as  to  the  recep- 
tion of  Buonaparte  and  his  suit^ ;  and  I  believe  your  Lord'^ 
ship  was  of  opinion  he  could  not  make  out  the  statement  to 
you.  It  is  extremely  unpleasant  for  me  to  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  entering  into  a  detail  of  this  sort ;  but  the  unhand- 
some representation  Las  Cases  has  made  to  your  Lordship  erf 
my  conduct,  has  obliged  me  to  produce  proofs  of  the  light  in 
-which  the  transaction  was  viewed  by  Buonaparte  as  well  as 
his  attendants. 

"  I  again  repeat,  that  Captain  Gambier  and  Sartorius  can 
verify  the  principal  part  of  what  I  have  stated,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  charge  made  against  me  by  Count  Las  Cases. 

"  I  hav6  the  honour  to  be 
"  Your  Lordship's 

*^  Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

*'  Frederick  L.  Maitlan»* 
«  To  the  Right  Hon. 
Viicmmt  Keith,  G.  C.  B. 
Sic.  &c  &e/* 
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•^  SUmey^  in  PlywumOi  Somi, 

''  Mt  Loed, 
**  I  bare  read  Captaiu  Maitland's  letter  to  your  Lords% 
of  the  8th  initaot,  oonUining  his  observations  upon  tbeii> 
•ertknia  made  on  the  preceding  day  by  Coant  Las  Cases;  aad  I 
most  fuUy  attest  the  correctness  of  the  statement  he  has  made, 
■0  far  aa  relates  to  the  conrersations  that  took  place  in  my 


**  I  haye  the  honoar  to  be 
''  Your  Lordship's 

'^  Moat  obedient  humUe  serrant, 

"  Capt.  of  H.  M.  S.  Slaiiey. 
'«  To  the  Right  Hon. 
ViMount  Kdth,  O.  C.  a 
&C.  &c.  &c** 

It  happened  that  Captain  Gambier's  attestation  to  thealxne 
statement  was  not  in  Captain  Maitland's  possession;  \mi,  ha- 
ving obtained  a  copy  of  it  from  the  kindness  of  Mr  Mokt^ 
secretary  to  Lord  Keith>  we  can  supply  this  additk»al 
of  evidence  to  a  proof  ahready  so  distinct  in  i 

**  I  have  read  the  preceding  letter^"  [[that  of 
land,]]  "  and  roost  ftilly  attest  the  correctness  of  what  G^ 
tain  Maitland  has  said,  so  far  as  rdates  to  what  oeenneil  ia 
my  presence  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  July. 

(Signed)         **  RoBBjtT  Gamiiii, 
'' Captain  of  H.  M.  SUp 
"  MyrmidoD." 
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'B  14S. 


States  of  THiRHOMETEft,  m  taken  >t  Vta^Dood,  liUnd  of 
St  Helena,  during  12  Calendar  MonthB,  tiz.  from  Isl  Sqit. 
1880,  to  Slit  Ang.  IfiSl,  indnaiTe^-Thia  ctmdenaed  view 
of  the  difi^nt  stales  of  the  ThemMHneter  waa  kept  at 
DesdiTOod,  wbieh  is  just  one  ahort  mile  from  LongWood, 
and  tlietefore  expreisea  tfae  exact  temperature  of  the  dl- 
nuite  in  which  he  Ured, — milder,  and  more  equable,  ceiw 
tainly,  than  most  in  the  Imown  world.  In  point  of  nuris- 
tore,  Dr  Shortt  is  not  of  opinion  that  St  Helena  difibn  ii»* 
teriall;  from  snj  other  tropical  iiUnd  of  the  same  extent. 
Hia  account  of  the  general  Btat«  of  health  among  the  t)tM)|M 
baa  been  already  refened  to. 
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INTERVIEW  BETWIXT  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE  A¥D 
HBNRY    RLLIS,    E8Q.    THIRD    COMMfSSIONRR   Or 

LORii  Amherst's  embassy  to  ctiina* 

Volume  /X.  p.  250. 

jUthough,  lilcc  others^  I  was  familiar  with  the  detaib  of 
BoonapATtc's  prfsent  Ritaation,  and  might,  therefore^  be  tnp- 
poaed  to  hare  become  saturated  with  those  sentimeDtyof 
aurprifte^  which  such  an  extraordinary  reverse  of  fortoxie  wi» 
calculated  to  excite^ — I  must  confess  that  I  could  boast  Irat 
little  Bclf-posscssion  on  entering  the  presence  of  a  man,  irho 
had  been  at  once  the  terror  and  wonder  of  the  ciyiiixed  world. 
The  absence  of  attendants^  and  the  other  circumstances  of 
high  station,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  hare  afibcted  his  indfrf- 
dual  greatness ;  however  elevated  his  rank  had  beeiii  his  tc- 
tions  had  been  still  beyond  it.  Even  the  mighty  weapons 
which  he  had  wielded  were  light  to  his  gigantic  strength ; 
the  splendour  of  a  court,  the  pomp,  discipline,  and  number 
of  his  armies,  sufficient  to  have  constituted  the  personal 
greatness  of  an  hereditary  monarch,  scarcely  added  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  tremendous,  but  fortunately  ill-di- 
rected, energies  of  his  mind.  Their  ahsence,  therefore,  did 
not  diminisli  the  influence  of  his  individuality.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  before  felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  mind 
differing  from  mine,  not  in  degree,  but  in  nature ;  and  eoold 
have  had  but  little  disposition  to  gratify  curiosity  hy  inqui- 
ries into  the  motives  which  had  guided  his  conduct  in  the 
eventful  transactions  of  his  life.  I  came  prepared  to  listen 
and  recollect,  not  to  question  or  speculate.  Lord  Amherst 
haying  presented  me,  Napoleon  began  by  sajring,  that  »y 
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name  was  not  unknown  to  him ;  that  he  understood  I  had 
been  at  Constantmople,  and  had  a  faint  recollection  of  some 
person  of  my  name  haying  been  employed  in  Russia    I,  in 
reply,  said  that  I  had  been  at  Constantinople  in  my  way  to 
Persia.  '*  Yes,"  says  he^  '*  it  was  I  who  showed  you  the  way  to 
that  country.    Sh  bien,  comment  w  parte  man  ami  le  8kah  f 
What  haye  the  Russians  been  doing  lately  in  that.quatlef  ?" 
On  my  informing  him  that  the  result  of  the  last  war  had  been 
the  cession  of  all  the  territory  in  the  military  occupation  of 
their  troops, — he  said,  *'  Yes,  Ru^ia  is  the  power  now  most  to 
be  dreaded ;  Alexander  may  have  whatever  army  he  pleases. 
Unlike  the  French  and  English,  the  sul^ects  of  the  RasaUn 
empire  improve  their  condition  by  becoming  soldiers.    If,  J 
called  on  a  Frenchman  to  quit  his  country,  I  required  htm  J^ 
abandon  his  happiness.    The  Russian,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
slave  while  a  peasant,  and  becomes  free  and  respectable  wh^a 
a  soldier.  A  Frenchman,  leaving  his  country,  always  changes 
for  the  worse,  while  Grermany,  France,  and  Italy,  are  all  su* 
perior  to  the  native  country  of  the  Russians.  Their  immense 
bodies  of  Cossacks  are  also  formidable  ;  their  mode  of  trayeU 
ling  resembles  the  Redouins  of  the  Desert.  They  advance  witl^ 
confidence  into  the  most  unknown  regions."  He  then  related 
the  following  instance  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  visioiiL 
possessed  by  the  Arabs.    When  in  Egypt,  he  took  up  his 
glass  to  examine  an  Arab,  who  was  still  at  some  distanof* 
Before  Buonaparte  had,  with  the  assistance  of  the  instrument 
ascertained  his  appearance,  a  Bedouin,  standing  near  him,  had 
to  completely  made  him  out,  as  to  distinguish  the  dress  of  the 
tribe  to  wbich  he  belonged.    ^'  Russia,"  continued  he,  '^  has 
still  her  designs  upon  Constantinople.  To  obtain  my  consent  to 
his  projects  upon  Turkey,  was  the  great  wish  of  the  Empeior 
Alexander,  but  in  vain ;  I  told  him  I  never  would  allow  the 
Greek  cross  to  be  added  to  the  crown  of  the  Czars.    Austria 
would  unite  with  Russia  against  Turkey,  on  condition  of  be« 
ing  allowed  to  retain  the  provinces  eontiguous  to  her  frontier* 
France  and  England  are  the  only  powers  interested  in  oppo* 
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tang  thar  icheiDes ;  I  always  felt  this,  mud  alwayi  tvppstei 
the  Turks,  although  I  hated  them  ms  bttrbaruuis.  If  Rum," 
headded/'organisesPbUndyshewillbeimaistihle."  Ni^okei 
here  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  military  character  of  the  nilin 
of  Europe^  and  without  reference  to  what  he  had  just  aiidie> 
Rpeeting  the  Ruatians,  declared  the  French  and  Eng^wR 
the  only  troopa  deaenring  notice  for  their  diBcipline  and  ii» 
ral  qualitiea.  **  The  Austrian  and  Pmasian,"  he  said, "  woe 
much  inferior :  in  fact>  real  strength  and  efficiency  woe  eoi* 
fined  to  the  English  and  French."     The  remainder  of  b 
harangue  (for  his  hahit  of  not  waiting  fix*,  or  indeed  listomf 
to  repliea,  renders  conyorsation  an  inapplicahle  tenn^)  iv 
employed  upon  the  present  state  of  £nglaiid«  whidi  heoa* 
sidered  was  most  calamitous^  and  as  produced  by  the  impolkj 
of  mixing  with  continental  afl&ira.  The  dominion  of  themi, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  monopoly  of  commerce,  he  oo» 
dered  as  the  only  true  foundation  of  om:  ti^tiffful  pnipaiij. 
"  Whatercr  might  he  the  bravery  of  oar  troops^  their  liadlei 
number  would  for  ever  preyent  us  from  becoming  a  gicatsi* 
litary  power.     Vow  avea  toujaurs  vSire  brammre  dm  Mm, 
fMois,  wee  quarante  cinq  mitte,  wnu  ne  ^erem  janudt  lafmsof 
mUitaire — In  aacrifidng  maritime  afflurs^  we  were  aetnglib 
Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  whose  General  bad  nsde 
an  excellent  disposition  of  his  army,  and  had  placed  ftrty4iv 
pieces  of  cannon  (an  unheard-of  battery  at  that  time)  it  I 
situation  that  must  have  secured  the  victory :  F^ancifl^  kfir- 
ever,  his  grand  sabre  k  la  main,  placed  himself  at  the  heii 
of  his  gendarmerie  and  household  troops^  between  the  latteiy 
and  the  enemy,  and  thereby  lost  the  advantage  his  siqinoiity 
of  artillery  gave  him  ;  thus,"  said  he,  *'  seduced  by  a  tmpo- 
rary  success,  you  are  masking  the  only  battery  yon  poaw» 
your  naval  pre-eminence.  While  that  remains,  you  may  bbdc- 
ade  all  Europe.  I  well  know  the  effect  of  blocdcade*  With  tut 
small  wooden  machines,  you  distress  a  line  of  ooast^  and  plaee 
acountry  in  the  situation  of  a  body  rubbed  over  with  oil,  and 
thus  deprived  of  the  natural  persfHration.  I,"say8  he^  '^amasw 
suffering  in  my  face  from  this  obstruction  to  perspiration,  and 
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l>lockade  has  the  same  effect  upon  a  nation.   What  hare  you^ 
gained  by  the  war  ?  yon  have  gained  possession  oi  my  person^ 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  an  example  of  ungene» 
zousness.    By  placing  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  you  hay» 
disturbed  the  legitimacy  of  kings^  for  I  am  the  natural  soveip 
reign  of  France.    You  conceived  that  none  but  Napoleoii 
could  shut  the  ports  of  Europe  against  you,  but  now  every 
petty  sovereign  insults  you  with  prohibitory  regulations  upon 
your  commerce. — L'A/ngkterre  est  d^kue  tkpuu  qu'elle  s*ett 
melie  de8  affaires  du  eontirumt. — You  should  have  been  awan 
of  the  advance  I  had  made  towards  the  improvement  of  ma(# 
nufacture  throughout  my  empire^  and  secured  the  repayment 
of  your  expenses  during  the  war,  by  a  forced  extoision  of 
your  trade.  Who  placed  the  King  of  Portugal  on  his  throne? 
Was  it  not  England  ?  Had  you  not,  therefore^  a  right  to  be  re- 
imbursed, and  that  reimbursement  might  have  been  found  in 
the  exclusive  trade  to  the  Brazils  for  five  years.  This  demand 
was  reasonable,  and  eould  not,  therefore,  have  been  refused.'^  I 
observed  that  such  a  proceeding  would  not  have  been  consioh- 
nant  with  our  political  system,  aoid  that  the  King  of  Portugal 
aware  of  this,  would  have  resisted,  the  more  especially  as,  when 
placed  on  the  throne,  he  no  longer  wanted  our  assistance* 
^  The  demand  should  have  been  made  in  the  first  instance,"  said 
he,  ^'  when  you  might  have  asked  anything  ;  but  it  is  now  too 
late ;  and  you  have  only  to  blame  your  ministers,  who  have 
totally  neglected  the  interests  of  England.    Russia,  Austng, 
Prussia,  have  all  been  gainers;  England  idone  has  been  » 
loser.    You  have  even  neglected  that  poor  kingdom  of  Ha- 
nover.   Why  not  have  added  three  or  four  miUicms  to  its  po-» 
pulation  ?     Lord  Castlereagh,  got  among  the  monarchs,  b^ 
came  a  courtier,  and  thought  more  of  their  aggrandisement, 
than  the  claims  of  his  country.    Your  good  fortunes,  et  «#» 
Jkulesy  mes  imprudences,  have  brought  about  a  state  of  things 
which  even  Pitt  never  dared  to  dream  of;  and  what  is  the 
result?  your  people  are  starving,  and  your  country  is  con- 
vulsed with  riots.  The  situation  of  England  is  most  eurioua. 
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tang  their  ichemes ;  1  always  frit  th»^  and  alwBjn  fiippMti 
the  Turkt,  although  I  hated  them  ma  brharians.  If  Rnw,' 
headded/'organiseaPoland^ahewillbeizTesiatible."  Nipdoi 
here  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  military  character  of  the  nilin 
of  Europe^  and  without  reference  to  what  he  had  just  aiid» 
Rpeeting  the  Ruiaiant,  declared  the  French  and  Engliihiae 
the  only  troopa  deaenring  notice  far  their  diadpUne  and  iim> 
ral  qualitiea.  *'  The  Auatrian  and  Prussian,"  he  aaid, "  nre 
much  inferior:  in  fact>  real  strength  and  effideocy  wen  as- 
fined  to  the  English  and  French."     The  remainder  of  Ui 
harangue  (for  his  habit  of  not  waiting  £bsr,  or  indeed  listenog 
to  repliea,  rendera  oonvoraation  an  inapplicable  teim^)  is 
employed  upon  the  preaent  atate  of  England,  which  hsoa* 
Bidcred  waa  most  calamitous,  and  as  produced  by  the  impoliej 
of  mixing  with  continental  affiiirs.  The  dominion  of  theiw, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  monopoly  of  oommeree,  he  eoas* 
dered  as  tlie  only  true  foundation  of  oar  national  prnpsily* 
"  Whatever  might  he  the  bravery  of  our  troops,  their  lifldtei 
number  would  for  ever  prevent  ua  from  becoming  a  greatni* 
litary  power.     Faus  avez  toujour^  v/Hre  broffoure  im  Mm, 
HMW,  a»9c  quaranU  einq  miUe,  vou$  ne  urexjamaiifKitmm 
miiiiaire — In  sacrificing  maritime  affiurs,  we  werc  a6dB|%ki 
Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  whose  General  bad  Bade 
an  excellent  disposition  of  his  army,  and  had  placed  ftrtj-iie 
pieces  of  cannon  (an  unheard-of  battery  at  that  time)  ii  I 
situation  that  must  have  secured  the  victory :  Francii^  hoi^ 
ever,  hia  grand  sabre  k  U  main,  placed  himself  at  the  hesi 
of  his  gendarmerie  and  household  troops,  between  the  biMay 
and  the  enemy,  and  thereby  lost  the  advantage  hia  aiqpaiority 
of  artillery  gave  him  ;  thus,"  said  he,  *^  seduced  by  a  tmpo- 
rary  success,  you  are  masking  the  only  battery  you  poMMi 
your  naval  pre-eminence.  While  that  remains,  you  may  Uodb* 
ade  all  Europe.  I  well  know  the  effect  of  blocdude.  V^th  tut 
small  wooden  machines,  you  distress  a  line  of  coast,  and  place 
a  country  in  the  situation  of  a  body  rubbed  over  with  oil^  and 
thus  dqnrived  of  the  natural  perspiration.  I,"say8  he,  ''am  bow 
Mifferinp:  in  my  fac^  from  this  obstruction  to  perspiration,  and 
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I    blockade  has  the  same  effisct  upon  a  nation.   What  hare  yoi» 
B    gained  by  the  war  ?  yon  have  gained  possession  o£  my  person^ 
g    and  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  an  example  of  ungene» 
g     rousness.    By  placing  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  you  hay» 
disturbed  the  legitimacy  of  kings^  for  I  am  the  natural  soven 
reign  of  France.    You  conceived  that  none  but  Napoleoii 
could  shut  the  ports  of  Europe  against  you^  but  now  every 
petty  sovereign  insults  you  with  prohibitory  regulations  upon 
your  commerce. — VAngkterre  eat  dMue  depuu  qu'eUe  %eai 
fuelie  de8  ajffaires  du  eontirumt — You  should  have  been  awan 
of  the  advance  I  had  made  towards  the  improvement  of  ma(# 
nufacture  throughout  my  empire,  and  secured  the  repayment 
of  your  expenses  during  the  war,  by  a  forced  extaasion  of 
your  trade.  Who  placed  the  King  of  Portugal  on  his  throned 
Was  it  not  England  ?  Had  you  not,  therefore,  a  right  to  be  re- 
imbursed, and  that  reimbursement  might  have  been  found  in 
the  exclusive  trade  to  the  Brazils  for  five  years.  This  demand 
was  reasonable,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  refused."  I 
.observed  that  such  a  proceeding  would  not  have  been  oonsDi- 
nant  with  our  political  system,  and  that  the  King  of  Portugal 
aware  of  this,  would  have  resisted,  the  more  especially  as,  when 
placed  on  the  throne,  he  no  longer  wanted  our  assistance. 
^  The  demand  should  have  been  made  in  the  first  instance,"  said 
he,  ^^  when  you  might  have  asked  anything ;  but  it  is  now  too 
late ;  and  you  have  only  to  blame  your  ministers,  who  have 
totally  neglected  the  interests  of  England.    Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,  have  all  been  gainers;  England  idone  has  been  » 
loser.    You  have  even  neglected  that  poor  kingdom  of  Ha- 
nover.   Why  not  have  added  three  or  four  millions  to  its  po- 
pulation ?     Lord  Castlereagh,  got  among  the  monarchs,  b^ 
came  a  courtier,  and  thought  more  of  their  aggrandisement, 
than  the  claims  of  his  country.    Your  good  fortunes,  et  m§9 
Jhutety  met  imprudences,  have  brought  about  a  state  of  thiniga 
which  even  Pitt  never  dared  to  dream  of;  and  what  is  the 
result?  your  people  are  starving,  and  your  country  is  con- 
vulsed with  riots.  The  situation  of  England  is  moat  curious. 
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tang  tlieir  ichemes ;  1  always  felt  thia^  and  always  rapportBi 
the  Turka,  although  1  hated  them  aa  barbarians.  If  Rum,' 
he  added, "  organisea  Poland,  she  will  be  izreaiatihle."  Nipdoi 
here  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  military  character  of  tfaenHiflH 
of  Europe,  and  without  reference  to  what  he  had  just  and » 
Rpeeting  the  Ruatiana,  declared  the  French  and  Engliihiae 
the  only  troopa  deaerring  notice  foe  their  diadpUne  and  ■» 
ral  qualitiea.  <<  The  Austrian  and  Prussian/'  he  said, «  nre 
much  inferior:  in  fact,  real  atrength  and  efficiency  woe  as- 
fined  to  the  English  and  French."     The  remainder  of  Is 
harangue  (for  his  habit  of  not  waiting  for,  or  indeed  listemg 
to  repliea,  renders  oonyoraation  an  inapplicable  tenn,)  is 
employed  upon  the  present  state  of  England,  which  heoa* 
sidi'Ted  waa  most  calamitous,  and  as  produced  by  the  impoliej 
of  mixing  with  continental  affidrs.  The  dominion  of  themi, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  monopoly  of  commerce,  he  oo» 
dered  as  the  only  true  foundation  of  oar  national  prnpffi!/' 
'<  Whaterer  might  be  the  bravery  of  our  troops,  their  fimlfli 
number  would  for  ever  preyent  us  from  becoming  a  gicatai* 
liury  power.     Fow  aveas  toujaurs  v/Hre  hrawmrt  im  jMs, 
Miiif,  soec  iffkaranU  cinq  mille,  voui  ne  urex  jamtk  fwUmm 
mtfc7atr»— In  sacrificing  maritime  afflurs,  we  werc  aeliagliki 
Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Paria,  whose  General  bad  bi^ 
an  excellent  disposition  of  his  army,  and  had  placed  ftrtj-iic 
pieces  of  cannon  (an  imheard-of  battery  at  that  time)  it  i 
situation  that  must  have  secured  the  victory :  Frandi^  hoi^ 
ever,  his  grand  sabre  k  la  main,  placed  himself  at  the  hesi 
of  his  gendarmerie  and  household  troops,  between  the  biMay 
and  the  enemy,  and  thereby  lost  the  advantage  his  anpaioiitf 
of  artillery  gave  him  ;  thus,"  said  he, ''  seduced  by  a  tmpo- 
rary  success,  you  are  masking  the  only  battery  yon  poMMi 
your  naval  pre-eminence.  While  that  remains,  yon  may  hlod> 
ade  all  Europe.  I  well  know  the  e£Pect  of  bloduide.  ¥^th  tut 
small  wooden  machines,  you  distress  a  line  of  coast,  and  place 
a  country  in  the  situation  of  a  body  rubbed  over  with  oil^  and 
thus  dqnrived  of  the  natural  perspiration.  I,"say8  he,  "am  bow 
.Mifferinp:  in  my  face  from  this  obstruction  to  perspiration,  and 
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I  blockade  has  the  same  e£^t  upon  a  nation.  What  hare  you^ 
c  gained  by  the  war  ?  yon  have  gained  possession  oi  my  person^ 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  an  example  of  ungene» 
rousness.  By  placing  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  you  haY» 
disturbed  the  legitimacy  of  kings^  for  I  am  the  natural  soven 
reign  of  France.  You  conceived  that  none  but  Napoleoii 
could  shut  the  ports  of  Europe  against  you^  but  now  every 
petty  sovereign  insults  you  with  prohibitory  regulations  upon 
your  commerce. — L'A/ngleterre  est  diekue  tkpuu  qu'elle  gett 
fuelie  de8  ajffaires  du  eontinenU — You  should  have  been  awan 
of  the  advance  I  had  made  towards  the  improvement  of  ma(# 
nufacture  throughout  my  empire^  and  secured  the  repayment 
of  your  expenses  during  the  war,  by  a  forced  extaasion  of 
your  trade.  Who  placed  the  King  of  Portugal  on  his  throned 
Was  it  not  England  ?  Had  you  not,  therefore,  a  right  to  be  re- 
imbursed, and  that  reimbursement  might  have  been  found  in 
the  exclusive  trade  to  the  Brazils  for  five  years.  This  demand 
was  reasonable,  and  eould  not,  therefore,  have  been  refused.'^  I 
.observed  that  such  a  proceeding  would  not  have  been  ooasa* 
nant  with  our  political  system,  and  that  the  King  of  Portugal, 
aware  of  this,  would  have  resisted,  the  more  especially  as,  when 
-placed  on  the  throne,  he  no  longer  wanted  our  assistance. 
.^  The  demand  should  have  been  made  in  the  first  instance,"  said 
he,  '^  when  you  might  have  asked  anything ;  but  it  is  now  too 
late ;  and  you  have  only  to  blame  your  ministers,  who  have 
totally  neglected  the  interests  of  England.  Russia,  Austna, 
Prussia,  have  all  been  gainers;  England  idone  has  been  » 
loser.  You  have  even  neglected  that  poor  kingdom  of  Ha- 
nover. Why  not  have  added  three  or  four  millions  to  its  po-» 
pulation  ?  Lord  Castlereagh,  got  among  the  monarchs,  b^ 
came  a  courtier,  and  thought  more  of  their  aggrandisement 
than  the  claims  of  his  country.  Your  good  fortunes,  et  rngg 
Jhutety  met  imprudenees,  have  brought  about  a  state  of  things 
which  even  Pitt  never  dared  to  dream  of;  and  what  is  the 
result?  your  people  are  starving,  and  your  country  is  oon-i 
vulsed  with  riots.  The  situation  of  England  is  most  curious. 
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■ioK  tlt^r  ichmnes ;  I  always  felt  thisy  and  always  tvppstei 
the  Turks,  although  I  hated  them  as  barbarians.  If  RsMt," 
he  silcled,  **  organises  Poland,  she  will  be  iiresutihle."  Nipdoi 
here  took  a  rapid  view  of  the  military  character  of  the  nitifla 
of  Europe^  and  without  reference  to  what  he  had  just  aiid» 
speetiDg  the  Runians^  dedsred  the  French  and  Eng^m 
the  only  troops  desenring  notice  for  their  discipline  and  u^ 
rsl  quslitiei.  "  The  Austrian  and  Prussian/'  he  isid,  "nre 
much  inferior:  in  fsct,  real  strength  and  eflSdency  woe e» 
fined  to  the  English  and  French."     The  remainder  of  hs 
harangue  (for  his  habit  of  not  waiting  fbr,  or  indeed  listemii 
to  replies,  renders  convemtion  an  inapplicable  term,)  m 
employed  upon  the  present  state  of  £ngland,  whidi  he  o» 
sidiTed  was  most  calamitous,  and  as  produced  by  the  impolicj 
of  mixing  with  continental  affidrs.  The  dominion  of  the  mi, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  monopoly  of  commerce,  he  oosat 
dered  as  tlie  only  true  foundation  of  our  national  praipaitj. 
*'  Whaterer  might  be  the  bravery  of  our  troops^  their  Hmtri 
number  would  for  ever  prevent  us  from  becomings gRstnB* 
litary  power.     Vbus  avea  toujour^  vSire  hruwmre  dm  iMm, 
mai9i  avec  quarante  cinq  mUle,  wnu  ne  9erex  jamaU  pmimM 
mUitair^^ln  sacrificing  maritime  afihim^  we  were  acting  ttt 
Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  whose  General  bid  nsde 
an  excellent  disposition  of  his  army,  and  had  placed  forty-tie 
pieces  of  cannon  (an  unheard-of  battery  at  thai  time)  it  I 
situation  that  must  have  secured  the  victory :  Franci%  how- 
ever, his  grand  sabre  k  U  main,  placed  himself  at  the  hod 
of  his  gendarmerie  and  household  troops^  between  the  bitlery 
snd  tlie  enemy,  and  thereby  lost  the  advantage  his  sopcriority 
of  artillery  gave  him ;  thus,"  said  he,  "  seduced  by  a  tonpc^ 
rary  success,  you  are  masking  the  only  battery  you  po— j 
your  naval  pre-eminence.  While  that  remains,  yon  may  HIoAp 
adc  all  Europe.  I  well  know  the  e£Pect  of  blocduide.  With  tut 
small  wooden  machines,  you  distress  a  line  of  coast,  and  plaee 
acountry  in  the  situation  of  a  body  rubbed  orer  with  oil,  and 
thus  deprived  of  the  natural  persfHration.  I,"8ays  he,  '^amavw 
Aufferinp:  in  roy  face  from  this  obstruction  to  perspiration,  and 
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blockade  has  the  aame  e£fect  upon  a  nation.   What  have  yoi» 
gained  by  the  war  ?  you  have  gained  possenion  of  my  ponon^ 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  an  example  of  ungenoi* 
rousness.    By  placing  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  you  hava 
disturbed  the  legitimacy  of  kings,  for  I  am  the  natural  soven 
reign  of  France.    You  conceived  that  none  but  Napoleoiir 
could  shut  the  ports  of  Europe  against  you^  but  now  every 
petty  sovereign  insults  you  with  prohibitory  regulations  upon 
your  covametce.'^L'Afngieterre  est  diehue  depuii  qu'elle  teat 
melee  dee  affaires  du  eontinent. — You  should  have  been  awara 
of  the  advance  I  had  made  towards  the  improvement  of  mat* 
nufacture  throughout  my  empire^  and  secured  the  repayment 
of  your  expenses  during  the  war,  by  a  forced  extension  of 
your  trade.  Who  placed  the  King  of  Portugal  on  his  throned 
Was  it  not  England  ?  Had  you  not,  therefore,  a  right  to  be  re* 
imbursed,  and  that  reimbursement  might  have  been  found  in 
the  exclusive  trade  to  the  Brazils  for  five  years.  This  demand 
was  reasonable,  and  eould  not,  therefore,  have  been  refused.^  I 
.observed  that  such  a  proceeding  would  not  have  been  conaa- 
nant  with  our  political  system,  and  that  the  King  of  Portaga]^ 
aware  of  this,  would  have  roasted,  the  more  especially  as,  when 
-placed  on  the  throne,  he  no  longer  wanted  our  assistance. 
^  The  demand  should  have  been  made  in  the  first  instance,"  said 
he,  "  when  you  might  have  asked  anything ;  but  it  is  now  too 
late ;  and  you  have  only  to  blame  your  ministers,  who  have 
totally  neglected  the  interests  of  England.    Russia,  Austnig, 
Prussia,  have  all  been  gainers;  England  alone  has  been  » 
loser.    You  have  even  neglected  that  poor  kingdom  of  Ha<- 
nover.    Why  not  have  added  three  or  four  millions  to  its  po* 
pulation?     Lord  Castlereagh,  got  among  the  monarchs,  be- 
came a  courtier,  and  thought  more  of  their  aggrandisement^ 
than  the  claims  of  his  country.    Your  good  fortunes,  et  m$e 
fauteSi  mes  imprudences,  have  brought  about  a  state  of  thiiiga 
which  even  Pitt  never  dared  to  dream  of;  and  what  is  the 
result?  your  people  are  starving,  and  your  country  is  ooq« 
vulsed  with  riots.  The  situation  of  England  is  most  curious. 
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Lade  has  the  same  eSed  upon  a  nation.  What  have  yoit 
id  by  the  war  ?  you  have  gained  possession  of  my  person^ 
bad  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  an  example  of  ungene» 
less.  By  placing  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  you  have 
rbed  the  legitimacy  of  kings^  for  I  am  the  natural  Bov&m 
1  of  France.  You  conceived  that  none  but  Napoleon 
I  shut  the  ports  of  Europe  against  you^  but  now  every 
'  sovereign  insults  you  with  prohibitory  regulations  upon 
commerce. — L'Angleterre  est  diehue  depuU  qu'elie  test 
i  des  affaires  du  continent. — You  should  have  been  aware 
Q  advance  I  had  made  towards  the  improvement  of  ma* 
Hure  throughout  my  empire^  and  secured  the  repayment 
>ur  expenses  during  the  war,  by  a  forced  extension  of 
trade.  Who  placed  the  King  of  Portugal  on  his  throne? 
it  not  England  ?  Had  you  not>  therefore,  a  right  to  be  re- 
irsed,  and  that  reimbursement  might  have  been  found  in 
zdusive  trade  to  the  Brazils  for  five  years.  This  demand 
leasonable,  and  could  not>  therefore,  have  been  refused.''"  I 
▼ed  that  such  a  proceeding  would  not  have  been  conao-  I 

with  our  political  system,  and  that  the  King  of  Portugal,  { 

e  of  this,  would  have  resisted,  the  more  especially  as,  when  . 

|i  on  the  throne,  he  no  longer  wanted  our  assistance.  ! 

Hft  demand  should  have  been  made  in  the  first  instance,"  said 
f  when  you  might  have  asked  anything ;  but  it  is  now  too 
I  and  you  have  only  to  blame  your  ministers,  who  have 
By  neglected  the  interests  of  England.    Russia,  Austria,  - 

^,  have  all  been  gainers;  England  alone  has  been  » 
^    You  have  even  neglected  that  poor  kingdom  of  Ha-  ^ 

|ii  Why  not  have  added  three  or  four  millions  to  its  po* 
lion  ?  Lord  Castlereagh,  got  among  the  monarchs,  be- 
la  courtier,  and  thought  more  of  their  aggrandisem^t, 
Ldie  claims  of  his  country.  Your  good  fortunes,  et  mea 
\f^  mei  imprudences,  have  brought  about  a  state  of  thii^s 
il^eren  Pitt  never  dared  to  dream  of;  and  what  is  the 
k?  yoor  people  are  starving,  and  your  country  is  oon«*  j 

|4  with  riots.  The  situation  of  England  is  most  curious.  I 
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the  British  contingent  in  France  (to  which  he  seemed  to  have 
jdluded) ;  that  the  actual  distress  in  England  arose  from  the 
system  of  public  credit^  by  which  the  war  had  been  sup-^ 
ported^  and  the  consequences  of  which  were  in  their  nature 
lasting;  that  these  consequences  had  been  anticipated^  and 
ivere  not,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  irremediable.  "  Yes,"  said 
^^apoleon,  '^  your  resources  are  great :  but  your  ruin,  fVom 
Persisting  in  your  present  policy,  is  certain.  Your  ministers. 
lave  affected  generosity,  and  have  ruined  the  country.  In 
his  generosity  you  have  departed  from  the  system  of  your 
ncestors,  who  never  concluded  a  peace  without  gaining,  or* 
^tempting  to  gain,  some  advantage ;  they  were  steady  mer^ 
hants,  who  filled  their  purses,  but  you  have  set  up  for  gen<« 
«men,  and  are  ruined.  Although  the  peace,  on  the  tenuis 
sition  of  the  American  war,  was  honourable  to  France,  for 
ae  compelled  England  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
3iicrica,  the  treaty  in  1783  was  fatal  to  French  commerce  ; 
id  how  do  you  suppose  that  came  to  be  concluded  ?  The 
^nch  ministers  were  fully  aware  of  its  injurious  conse^^ 
lences,  but  England  threatened  war,  and  they  had  no  money 
«^efray  the  expenses."  I  understood  Buonaparte  to  say 
ife.^  this  account  was  supported  by  Memoirs  in  the  Bureau 
ft    Affaires  Etrangeres. 

KDuring  the  conversation,  which,  notwithstanding  the  va« 
^  J  of  topics  started,  if  not  discussed,  did  not  occupy  mote 
^n  half  an  hour,  there  were  frequent  repetitions  of  parti-^ 
Lar  expressions,  such  as  '^  L'Angleterre  est  d^chue;  avec 
.^000  hommes  vous  ne  serez  jamais  puissance  continent'* 
^'  Buonaparte  never  listened  to  any  reply  naturally 
iming  from  his  observations,  but  continued  his  own  view 
^  the  subject  he  was  discussing;  he  seemed  little  studi-r 
EiS  in  arrangement,  but  poured  out  his  ideas  with  a  rapidity 
slanguage  almost  equal  to  the  rapidity  of  their  succession 
K  the  mind.  His  style  upon  political  subjects  is  so  epi- 
diinmatic  and  tranchant,  that  in  a  man  whose  actions  had 
'^  been  correspondent,  it  would  look  Hke  Charlatanerie, 
vAonaparte  must  be  allowed  to  be  eloquent,  and  posaesscb 
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le  British  contingent  in  France  (to  which  he  seemed  to  have 
laded) ;  that  the  actual  distress  in  England  arose  from  the- 
rstem  of  public  credit^  by  which  the  war  had  been  sup-^ 
)rted,  and  the  consequences  of  which  were  in  their  nature 
sting;  that  these  consequences  had  been  anticipated^  and 
ere  not,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  irremediable.  "  Yes,"  said 
apoleon,  '^  your  resources  are  great :  but  your  ruin,  from 
irsisting  in  your  present  policy,  is  certain.  Your  ministers: 
ive  affected  generosity,  and  have  ruined  the  country.  In 
la  generosity  you  have  departed  from  the  system  of  your 
icestors,  who  nerer  concluded  a  peace  without  gaining,  or* 
tempting  to  gain,  some  advantage ;  they  were  steady  mer<* 
lants,  who  filled  their  purses,  but  you  have  set  up  for  gen<« 
cnen,  and  are  ruined.  Although  the  peace,  on  the  termi« 
bion  of  the  American  war,  was  honourable  to  France,  for 
»  compelled  England  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
3(;rica,  the  treaty  in  1783  was  fatal  to  French  commerce  ; 
\  how  do  you  suppose  that  came  to  be  concluded  ?  The 
such  ministers  were  fully  aware  of  its  injurious  conse-^ 
^nces,  but  England  threatened  war,  and  they  had  no  money 

defray  the  expenses."  I  understood  Buonaparte  to  say 
fei  this  account  was  supported  by  Memoirs  in  the  Bureau 

.  A£Paires  Etrangeres. 

JDuring  the  conversation,  which,  notwithstanding  the  va« 
^  of  topics  started,  if  not  discussed,  did  not  occupy  more 
^n  half  an  hour,  there  were  frequent  repetitions  of  parti« 
^'fx  expressions,  such  as  "  L'Angleterre  eat  ddcJiue;  avec 
giOOO  hommes  vous  ne  serez  jamais  puissance  continent'* 
^'     Buonaparte  never  listened  to   any  reply  naturally 

jing  from  his  observations,  but  continued  his  own  view 
^jthe  subject  he  was  discussing;  he  seemed  little  studit 
m  in  arrangement,  but  poured  out  his  ideas  with  a  rapidity 
S^nguage  almost  equal  to  the  rapidity  of  their  succession 
ythe  mind.  His  style  upon  political  subjects  is  so  epi- 
^niatic  and  tranchant,  that  in  a  man  whose  actions  had 
f  been  correspondent,  it  would  look  Hke  Charlatanerie, 
opaparte  must  be  allowed  to  be  eloquent,  and  posaess€<i 
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She  has  gained  all,  and  yet  slic  is  rained.  Believe  tlieoplni<e 
of  a  man  aocustomed  to  consider  political  subjects ;  Engliuul 
ahould  look  wholly  to  commerce  and  naval. afiain;  Bheoere 
can  be  a  continental  power^  and  in  the  attempt  must  be  ruined. 
Maintain  the  empire  of  the  seas,  and  you  may  send  joor 
ambattadors  to  the  courts  of  £uropej  and  ask  what  yoQfieise. 
The  sovereigns  are  aware  of  your  present  distressed  situtioD, 
and  insult  you."  He  repeated,  ^'  Forty-five  thousand  ma 
will  never  make  you  a  military  power  ;  it  is  not  in  thegenns 
of  your  nation.  None  but  the  very  dr^^g  of  the  nation  enlist 
in  your  army  ;  the  profession  is  not  liked."  He  would  not 
listen  to  an  observation  respecting^  the  great  channel  cfapflj 
from  the  militia  to  the  line,  which  he  seemed  to  caaimi 
with  the  volunteers. 

Napoleon  continued  his  observations  by  saying;  ^Thens- 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  would  not  prove  a  remed;  ftf 
the  riots ;  people  must  have  food  ^  the  stagnation  of  commeRe 
diminishes  your  exports,  and  your  manufacturers  are  starring. 
It  is  absurd  to  describe  the  evils  as  temporary.  Wellesley  is 
right  in  that,  the  distress  is  general,  and  must  be  2is<^* 
Stopping  the  evils  by  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus,  is  sp- 
plying  topical  remedies  when  the  disease  is  in  the  system: 
topical  remedies  will  only  remove  topical  eruption;  tlie com- 
plaint extends  over  the  whole  body.— There  is  not  a  man  of 
ability  in  the  cabinet.  Lord  Chatham  understood  tbe  trne 
interests  of  England  when  he  said^  '  If  we  are  just  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  we  must  be  ruined.'  Immense  extension  of 
commerce,  combined  with  reductions  and  reforms^  couldslone 
have  prevented  the  present  crisis  in  England.  For  his  part, 
he  wished  that  all  was  tranquil  and  settled,  as  that  was  his 
only  chance  of  being  released."  "  A  large  army/'  he  re- 
marked, "  was  moreover  inconsistent  with  our  free  constito- 
tion,  to  which  we  were,  with  reason,  so  much  attached."  I 
remarked,  that  tbe  superior  importance  to  England  of  mari- 
time concerns  was  fully  acknowledged  by  our  ministers,  ami 
that  they  would  heartily  Tpjoice  in  being  enabled  to  withdrav^ 
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the  British  contingent  in  France  (to  which  he  seemed  to  have 
^uded) ;  that  the  actual  distress  in  England  arose  from  the^ 
system  of  puhlic  credit^  hy  which  the  war  had  he^  sujk 
ported^  and  the  consequences  of  which  were  in  their  nature- 
lasting;  that  these  consequences  had  heen  anticipated^  and 
were  not,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  irremediable.  "  Yea/'  said 
Napoleon,  "  your  resources  are  great :  but  your  ruin;  fVom 
persisting  in  your  present  policy,  is  certain.  Your  ministers: 
have  affected  generosity,  and  have  ruined  the  country.  In 
this  generosity  you  have  departed  from  the  system  of  your 
ancestors,  who  never  concluded  a  peace  without  gaining,  oi^ 
attempting  to  gain,  some  advantage ;  they  were  steady  meiw 
chants,  who  filled  their  purses,  but  you  have  set  up  for  gen^ 
tlemen,  and  are  ruined.  Although  the  peace,  on  the  termi<« 
nation  of  the  American  war,  was  honourable  to  France,  for 
she  compelled  England  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
America,  the  treaty  in  1783  was  fatal  to  French  commerce; 
and  how  do  you  suppose  that  came  to  be  concluded  ?  Th& 
French  ministers  were  fully  aware  of  its  injurious  conse^ 
quences,  but  England  threatened  war,  and  they  had  no  money 
to  defray  the  expenses."  I  understood  Buonaparte  to  say 
that  this  account  was  supported  by  Memoirs  in  the  Bureau 
des  AjBfaires  Etrangeres. 

During  the  conversation,  which,  notwithstanding  the  va* 
riety  of  topics  started,  if  not  discussed,  did  not  occupy  mor^^^ 
than  half  an  hour,  there  were  frequent  repetitions  of  parti« 
cular  expressions,  such  as  "  L'Angleterre  est  d^chue;  avee 
4^,000  hommes  vous  ne  serez  Jamais  puissance  continent 
ale"  Buonaparte  never  listened  to  any  reply  naturally 
arising  from  his  observations,  but  continued  his  own  view 
of  the  subject  he  was  discussing;  he  seemed  little  studit 
0US  in  arrangement,  but  poured  out  his  ideas  with  a  rapidity 
of  language  almost  equal  to  the  rapidity  of  their  succession 
in  the  mind.  His  style  upon  political  subjects  is  so  epi- 
grammatic and  tranchant,  that  in  a  man  whose  actions  had 
pot  been  correspondent,  it  would  look  like  Charlatanerie« 
3uopaparte  must  be  allowed  to  be  eloquent,  and  posaesscci 
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thai  ipecies  of  oratory  well  adapted  for  a  popular  asBembly, 
«r  lor  influendng  penons already  prepared  to  loc^  up  tohim. 
Upon  the  former,  his  point  would  produce  impression ;  and  t 
iort  of  oracular  confidence,  in  wiudi  he  abounds,  would  eom* 
mand  the  conviction  of  the  latter.   His  manner,  on  the  irhde, 
was  pleasing,  and  had  a  mixture  of  simplicity  and  coosciou 
aopcriority  which  I  nerer  before  witneaaed..  The  expreaumd 
bboountenance  is  more  intellectual  than  commanding;  aodlua 
pKBon,  so  far  from  being  overgrown  with  corpul^cy,  seentf 
IbUy  equal  to  the  endurance  of  the  greatest  exertion.  I  should 
flay  that  he  was  as  fit  as  ever  to  go.  through  a  campaign,  isd 
thflt,  considering  his  age,  he  waa  not  unusually  corpulent. 
I  have  omitted  to  mention  an  illaatration  made  use  of  by 
Buonaparte,  in  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  En^idi  nd- 
nhrten  at  the  Congress.    "  You  were,"  said  he,  '^  like  die 
Aog  in  the  fable,  who  dropt  the  piece  of  meat  in  the  Wft* 
ter,  while  looking  at  his  own  image.  You  had  the  oommene 
of  the  world,  and  you  took  no  precautions  to  retain  it  No- 
thing but  a  great  extension  of  commerce  could  have  enabled 
you  to  bear  your  immense  taxes,  and  you  made  no  effiirt  tt 
obtain  it."    Buonaparte  miscalls  English  names  aad  woib 
more  than  any  foreigner  I  ever  before  heard^  who  had  pre- 
lennons  to  a  knowledge  of  the  language;  and  notwidntand* 
lug  his  reading,  and  the  attention  he  haa  probably  paid  to 
the  subject,  be  seems  little  acquainted  with  the  natnreof  our 
domestic  policy.  His  plans,  like  his  practice^  are  all  dei^ 
ic,  and  are  formed  without  adverting  to  constitutiQnal  re- 
strictions. 

In  his  conversation  with  Lord  Amherst,  he  dwdt  much 
upon  his  present  situation,  and  expressed  himself  with  great 
and  unjustifiable  bitterness  respecting  Sir  H.  Liowe.  Lord 
Bathurst's  speech  had  evidently  annoyed  him^  and  he  ex- 
pressed disappointment  at  the  countenance  such  language 
and  treatment  received  from  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Liverpool, 
with  whom  he  affected  to  consider  himself  as  having  been 
formerly  on  terms  of  amicable  intercourse.  He  said  sndi  a 
man  as  Lord  Comwallis  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  Sir  H. 

10 
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Lowe's  situation.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  complaints' 
more  unreasonable^  than  those  made  by  Buonaparte  of  Sir 
H.  Lowe's  conduct.    There  perhaps  never  was  a  prisoner  eo 
much  requiring  to  be  watched  and  guarded^  to  whom  so 
much  liberty  and  range  for  exercise  was  allowed.    With  an 
officer  he  may  go  over  any  part  of  the  island ;  wholly  unob* 
served^  his  limits  extend  four  miles — partially  observed^  eight 
-—and  overlooked^  twelve.    At  nighty  the  sentinels  certainly 
dose  round  Longwood  itself.    The  house  is  small^  but  well 
furnished ;  and  alt<^ther  as  commodious  as  the  circumstan-*' 
ees  und^  which  it  was  procured  would  admit*    I  can  only 
account  fot  his  petulance  and  unfounded  complaints,  from 
one  of  two  motives^— either  he  wishes  by  their  means  to  keep 
aUve  interest  in  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  England^ 
where  he  flatters  himself  he  has  a  party;  or  his  troubled 
mind  finds  an  occupation  in  the  tracasseries  which  hid  pr&i 
sent  conduct  gives  to  the  Governor.   If  the  latter  be  the  case, 
it  is  in  vain  for  any  (Governor  to  unite  being  on  good  terms 
with  him,  to  the  p^ormance  of  his  duty.    Buonaparte,  hi 
concluding  the  observations  which  he  thought  proper  to  ad- 
dress to  me,  made  a  motion  with  his  hand  to  Lord  Amherst 
Ibr  the  introduction  of  Captain  Maxwell  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Embassy.    They  entered,  accompanied  by  General! 
Bertrand,  Montholon,  and  Gourgaud.    A  drcl6  under  tht 
direction  of  the  Grand  Marshal  was  formed,  and  Lord  Am^ 
herst  having  presented  Captain  Maxwell,  Buonaparte  8aid> 
*'  I  have  heard  of  you  before— -you  took  one  of  my  firigatea, 
the  Pauline ;  vou8  Ues  un  mkihant ;  well,  your  government 
can  say  nothing  about  your  losing  the  ship,  for  you  have  ta- 
ken one  for  them  before."    He  observed  of  Lord  Amherst's 
son,  that  he  must  resemble  his  mother,  and  good-humoured- 
]y  asked  him  what  he  had  brought  from  China,  whether  a 
bonnet  or  a  Mandarin.  He  inquired  of  Mr  M'Leod,  the  sur- 
geon of  the  Alceste,  how  long  he  had  served,  and  if  he  had 
been  wounded ;  repeating  the  question  in  English.    On  Mr 
Abel  being  introduced  as  naturalist^  he  inquired  if  he  knew 
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Sir  Joseph  Banks^  laying  that  his  name  bad  always  U^n  t 
pissport^  and  tbat^  even  during  the  war,  his  requests  had  al< 
ways  been  attended  to.  He  wished  to  know  if  Mr  Abelms 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  or  was  a  candidate  for  tk 
honour.  Buonaparte  appeared  to  be  under  some  erroneous 
impression  respecting  a  9on  of  Sir  J.  Banks  having  gone  on  an 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Mr  Cook's  name  led  hk 
naturally  to  inquire  whether  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Cook,  the  navigator,  adding,  "  he  was  indeed  a  greit 
man."  Dr  Lynn  having  been  presented  as  a  physician,  wasj^ed 
at  wbut  university  he  had  studied :  '^  At  Edinburgh,"  bdngtlie 
reply;  ''Ah!  are  you  a  Bruoonian  in  practice,  anudojon 
bleed  and  give  as  much  mercury  as  our  St  Helena  docton?" 
To  Mr  Griffiths,  the  chaplain,  (whom  he  called  Aununier,) 
he  put  some  questions  respecting  die  state  of  religion  in  Chi- 
na ;  he  was  answered,  a  kind  of  Polytheism.  Not  seemii^to 
understand  this  word  spoken  in  English^  Bertrand  explained, 
Fluralite  de  Dieux.  "  Ah,  PluralitS  de  Dieujc!  Do  they 
believe,"  he  resumed,  "in  the  immortality  of  the  soul?" 
"  They  seem  to  have  some  idea  of  a  future  state,"  was  theieply. 
He  then  asked  to  what  university  he  belonged  ;  and  joJ^ugly 
Mud  to  Lord  Amherst,  you  must  get  him  a  good  living  irhen 
you  go  home ;  adding,  "  I  wish  you  may  be  a  prebandary." 
He  then  inquired  of  Mr  Hayne,  how  and  where  he  had  heea 
educated?  On  being  told  that  he  had  been  educated  at  hoBW 
by  his  father,  he  immediately  turned  away  ;  and  haviogiMnr 
aaid  something  to  each,  he  dismissed  us. 
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is: 

"*     BUONAPARTE'S  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMEin:'. 


Volume  IX.  p.  331. 

Napoleon. 
This  Uth  April,  1821>  ai  Longwood,  hkmdqfSt  Helena. 
Thie  ie  my  Teeiameni,  er  Act  of  my  hut  WiU. 

L  V 

L  I  DIE  in  the  apostolical  Roman  religioiij  in  the  boaom. 

of  which  I  was  born^  more  than  fifty  yean  aince. 

2.  It  is  my  wish  that  my  ashes  may  repose  <m  ihehanksof 
the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  Frendi  people,  whom  I  haya 
loyed  so  well. 

3.  I  haye  always  had  reason  to  be  pleased  with  my  dearest 
wife,  Marie  Louise.  I  retain  for  her,  to  my  hat  moment,  the 
most  tender  sentiments— I  beseech  her  to  watch,  in  order  to 
preserye  my  son  from  the  snares  which  yet  enyiron  his  in^ 
fimcy. 

4.  I  recommend  to  my  son,  neyer  to  forget  that  he  was 
bom  a  French  prince,  and  neyer  to  allow  himself  to  become 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  triumyirs  who  oppress  thiel 
nations  of  Europe ;  he  ought  neyer  to  fight  agunst  France, 
or  to  injure  her  in  any  manner;  he  ought  to  adoptmy  motto 
— ^^  Everything  for  the  French  people." 

5.  I  die  prematurely,  assassinated  by  the  English  oligar- 
chy and  its  *  *  *.  llie  English  nation  will  not  be  alow  in 
ayenging  me. 

6.  The  two  unfortunate  results  of  the  inyasions  of  France, 
when  she  had  still  so  many  resources,  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  treason  of  Marmont,  Augereau,  Talleyrand^  and  La 
Fayette. 

VOL.  IX,  1 
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I  lorgiTe  them— fioaj  the  posterity  of  Fnnoe  foig^fe  thai 

like  me  I 

7. 1  thank  my  good  and  most  excellent  mother^  the  Cirdh 
naif  my  brothen  Joseph^  Lacien,  Jerome^  Pauline,  CiMliDe^ 
JnUe,  Hortenae,  Catarine^  Eugene,  for  the  interest  wluek 
they  have  continued  to  fed  for  me*  I  pardon  Louis  for  tlie 
libd  which  he  puUished  in  1890:  it  is  replete  with &he a- 
aertions  and  falsified  docnmenta. 

8.  I  diaaTDW  the  "  Manuacript  of  St  Helena,''  and  odier 
works,  under  the  title  of  Maxima,  Sayingi,  &&,  whidi  pff< 
aona  hate  been  pleaaed  to  publiah  ibr  the  last  six  yen 
Thcae  are  not  the  rules  which  hate  guided  my  li£e.  I  amed 
the  Due  d'Eng^en  to  be  arrested  and  tried^  because  thttitep 
waa  eaaential  to  the  safety,  interest,  and  honour  of  the  fnaA 
people,  when  the  Count  d' Artoia  was  maintaining,  by  ha  eoo- 
feaaion,  aixty  assassins  at  Paris.  Under  similar  ctreamitiD- 
ees,  I  would  act  in  the  same  way. 

II. 

1.  I  bequeath  to  my  sod,  the  boxea^  orders,  and  other  ar- 
tides ;  such  as  my  plate,  field-bed,  saddles,  spun,  chapel 
plate,  books,  linen,  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  wear 
and  use,  according  to  the  list  annexed  (a).  It  ia  my  insh 
that  this  slight  bequest  may  be  dear  to  him,  as  recalfing  the 
memory  of  a  father,  of  whom  the  uniyerse  will  discoum  to 
him. 

2.  I  bequeath  to  Lady  Holland  the  antique  Cameo  which 
Pope  Pius  VI.  gave  me  at  Tolentino. 

3.  I  bequeath  to  Count  Montholon  two  wyilliona  of  fiaacs, 
aa  a  proof  of  my  satisfaction  with  die  filial  attentions  which  be 
has  paid  to  me  during  six  years,  and  aa  an  indemnity  for  the 
losses  which  bis  residence  at  St  Helena  has  occaaioned. 

4.  I  bequeath  to  Count  Bertrand  five  hundred  thonsn^ 
francs. 

.5.  I  bequeath  to  Marchand,  my  first  valet  de  ohambre,  (bar 
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liundred  thousand  firance.  The  se^ices  wMch  he  has  ren- 
dered to  me  are  those  of  a  friend ;  it  is  my  wish  that  he 
should  marry  the  widow^  sister^  or  daughter  'of  an  officer  of 
my  Old  Guard. 

6.  Item.    To  St  Denis^  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

7.  Item.    To  Novarre^  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

8.  Item.   *  To  Pieron^  one  hundred  thousand  firancs. 

9.  Item.     To  Archamhaud,  fifty  thousand  francs. 

10.  Item.    To  Cursor^  twenty-five  thousand  francs.. 

11.  Item.    To  Chandellier^  item. 

12.  To  the  Ahhe  Vlgnali^  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 
It  is  my  wish  that  he  should  huild  his  house  near  the  Ponte 
DOYO  di  Costino. 

13.  Item.  To  Count  Las  Cases  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

li.  Item.  To  Count  Lavalette  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

15.  Item.  To  Larrey^  surgeon  in  chiefs  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs. — He  is  the  most  virtuous  man  I  have  known. 

16.  Item.  To  Greneral  Brayher^  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

17.  Item.  To  General  Le  Fevre  Desnouettes^  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs. 

18.  Item.  To  General  Droaot^  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

]  9.  Item.  To  General  Cambrone^  one  hundred  thou«aad 
francs. 

20.  Item.  To  the  children  of  General  Mouton  Duvernet, 
one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

21.  Item.  To  the  children  of  the  brave  Labedoy^re,  one 
hundred  thousand  francs. 

22.  Item.  To  the  children  of  General  Girard,  killed  at 
Ugny,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

23.  Item.  To  the  children  of  General  Marchand^  one 
hundred  thousand  francs. 

24.  Item.  To  the  children  of  the  virtuous  General  Tra- 
vost,  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 
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III.        • 

I.  My  private  domain  being  my  property^  of  which  no 
French  law  deprives  me,  that  I  am  aware  of,  an  account  of  it 
will  be  required  from  the  Baron  de  la  BouiUerie,  the  trea* 
surer  thereof;  it  ought  to  amount  to  more  than  200,000,000 
of  francs  ;  namely,  1.  The  portfolio  containing  the  savings 
which  I  made  during  fourteen  years  out  of  my  dvil  list, 
which  amounted  to  more  than  12,000,000  per  annum,  if  my 
memory  be  good.  2.  The  produce  of  this  portfolio.  3.  The 
furniture  of  my  palaces,  such  as  it  was  in  182i,  including  the 
palaces  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Turin.  All  this  furniture  was 
purchased  with  moneys  accruing  from  the  civil  list.  4.  The 
proceeds  of  my  houses  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  such  as  mo« 
ney,  plate,  jewels,  furniture,  equipages ;  the  accounts  will  be 
rendered  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  steward  of  the  arown, 
Campagnoni.  Napoleon. 

2. 1  bequeath  my  nrivate  domun,  one  half  to  the  surviving 
officers  and  soldiers  or  the  French  army  who  have  fought  since 
1792  to  1815,  for  Ae  glory  and  the  independence  of  the  nation. 
The  distribution  shall  be  made  in  proportion  to  their  appoint- 
ments upon  active  service.  One  half  to  the  towns  and  dktricts 
of  Alsace,  of  Lorraine,  of  Franche  Compte,  of  Burgundy,  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  of  Champagne  Forest,  Dauphin^,  which 
may  have  suffered  by  either  of  the  invasions.  There  shaU 
be  previously  deducted  from  thb  sum,  one  million  for  the 
town  of  Brienne,  and  one  million  for  that  of  Meri.^  I  ap- 
point Counts  Montholon,  Bertrand,  and  Marchand,  die  eze* 
cutors  of  my  wilL 

This  present  will,  wholly  written  with  my  own  hand,  is 
signed,  and  sealed  vnth  my  own  arms. 

(l.  s.)  Napoleon. 
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3.  My  field  telescope. 
X      4»  My  dressing  box,  one  of  etch  of  my  uniforms,  a  dozen 
of  shirts,  and  a  complete  set  of  each  of  my  dresses,  and  gene- 
^  rally  of  everything  used  in  my  toilet. 

5.  My  wash-hand  stand. 

6.  A  small  clock  which  is  in  my  chamber  at  Long  wood. 

7.  My  two  watches,  and  the  chain  of  the  Empress's  hair. 

8.  I  charge  Marchand,  my  principal  valet-de-chambre,  to 
take  care  of  these  articles,  and  to  convey  them  to  my  son, 
when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

IV. 
1.  My  cabinet  of  medals. 

S.  My  plate,  and  my  Sevres  china,  which  I  used  at  St  He- 
lena.    (List  ^  and  C.) 

8.  I  charge  Count  Monthdon  to  take  care  of  these  articles, 
and  to  convey  them  to  my  son,  when  he  shall  attain  the  age 
of  sixteen  years. 

V.    •      •      ■  ■ 

1.  My  three  saddles  and  bridles,  my  i^miB,  which  I  used  at 
2^  Helena. 

9.  My  fowling-pieces,  to  the  number  of  five. 

3.  I  charge  my  huntsman,  Novarre,  to  take  care  of  these 
articles,  and  to  convey  them  to  my  son,  when  he  shall  attain 
the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

VL 

1.  Four  hundred  volumes,  selected  from  those  in  my  li« 
brary,  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  use  the  most. 

2.  I  charge  St  Denis  to  take  care  of  them,  and  to  convey 
them  to  my  son,  when  he  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

List  (A.) 

1.  None  of  the  articles  which  have  been  used  by  me  shall 
be  sold  :  the  residue  shall  be  divided  amongst  the  executors 
of  my  will  and  my  brothers. 

S.  Marchand  shall  preserve  my  hair,  and  cause  a  bracelet 
to  b«  made  of  it,  with  a  gold  claspi  to  be  sent  to  the  Empress 
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Marie  Louise,  to  my  mother^  and  to  each  of  my  brothen, 
tkHben,  nephews,  nieoes,  the  cardinal,  and  one  of  larger  bs 
finr  my  soii« 

3.  Marchand  will  send  one  pair  of  my  gold  shoe-lmddestt 
Prince  Joaeph. 

4.  A  small  pair  of  gold  knee-bnckles  to  Prince  Laden. 

5.  A  gold  coUarbdasp  to  Prince  Jerome. 


List  (A). 

Iwientivrji  (^  my  mfieU,  wkieh  Marchand 

and  eomvey  to  mp  Son, 


iakeemi 


i.  My  silver  dressfaig-boK,  that  whidi  is  on  my  tabk,  fiff« 
nished  with  all  ita  utensils,  razors,  &c. 

%  My  alann-dodL:  it  ia  the  alarm-clock  of  FredenckE 
whidi  I  took  at  Potadam  (m  box  No.  U I  }• 

S.  My  two  watchea  with  the  chain  of-  the  Emprett'sbiiT) 
and  a  diain  of  my  own  hair  £ar  the  other  watch :  Marcbtnd 
win  get  it  made  at  Fsria. 

My  two  seals  (one  French,)  contained  in  box  No.  m. 

$.  The  small  gdkl  dock  which  is  now  in  my  bed-chamber. 

e.  My  waahoftand,  ita  water-jug  and  fooUbath,  &c 

7.  My  aif^t-table,  that  which  I  used  in  France,  and  dj 
silver-gilt  bidet.. 

8.  My  two  iron  bedsteads,  my  mattresses,  and  my  oofer* 
lela»  if  they  can  be  preserved. 

9.  My  three  silver  decanters,  which  held  my  eau  de  vie, 
which  my  chasseurs  carried  in  the  field. 

10.  My  French  telescope* 

11.  My  spurs,  two  pair. 

12.  Tluree  mahogany  boxes.  No.  L>  II.,  III.,  CTntflSfting 
my  anuffi-boxesi  and  oUier  articles. 

13.  A  silver-gilt  perfuming  pan. 
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Boihf  Linen* 
6  Shirts. 
6  Handkerchiefs. 
6  Cravats. 
6  Napkins. 

6  Pair  of  silk  stockings^  . 

6  Black  stocks. 
6  Pair  of  under  stockings. 
2  Pair  of  cambric  sheets. 
2  Pillow  cases. 
2  Dressing  gowns. 
2  Pair  of  night  drawers. 
1  Pair  of  braces. 

4  Pair  of  white  kerseymere  breeches  and  vests. 
6  Madras. 

6  Flannel  waistcoats. 
6  Pair  of  drawers. 
6  Pair  of  gaiters. 
1  Small  box  filled  with  my  snuff. 
1  Grold  neck-buckle.  ^ 

1  Pair  gold  knee-buckles.         t  «»nto*ned^J^n  nf.*'"**  ^^* 
1  Pair  gold  sboe-buckles. 

Clotftes. 
1  Uniform  of  the  Chasseurs.    * 
1         Ditto         Grenadiers. 

1  Ditto         National  Guard. 

2  Hats. 

1  Green«and-grey  great  coat 

i  Blue  cloak  (that  which  I  had  at  Marengo. 

1  Sable  green  pelisse. 

2  Pair  of  shoes. 
2  Pair  of  boots. 

2  Pair  of  slippers. 

6  Belts.  NajpoljiOk. 
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To  the  Queen  of  Naples^  a  amall  Turkey  carpet. 
To  the  Queen  Hortense^  a  Binall  Turkey  carpet. 
To  Prince  Jerome^  the  handle  of  the  antique  sabre. 
To  Prince  Joseph,  an  embroidered  mantle^  vest,  and  small- 
clothes. 

To  Prince  Lucien,  an  embroidered  mantle^  vest,  and  small- 
clothes. 


April  16^A,  1821.    Longwood, 

This  is  a  Codicil  to  my  Will, 

1.  It  is  my  wish  that  my  ashes  may  repose  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  people,  whom  I  loved 
so  well. 

2.  I  bequeath  to  Counts  Bertrand^  Montholon^  and  to  Mar- 
chand^  the  money,  jewels^  plate,  china^  furniture^  books,  arms, 
and  generally  everything  that  belongs  to  me  in  the  island  of 
St  Helena. 

This  codicil,  entirely  written  with  my  own  hand,  is  sign- 
ed, and  sealed  with  my  own  arms. 

(l.  6.)  Napoleon. 

Thii  %\th  April,  1821.     Longwood, 

This  is  my  Codicil,  or  Note  of  my  last  WiU. 

Out  of  the  settlement  of  my  civil  list  of  Italy,  such  as  mo« 
ney,  jewels,  plate,  linen,  equipages^  of  which  the  Viceroy  is 
the  depositary,  and  which  belonged  to  me^  I  dispose  of  two 
millions,  which  I  bequeath  to  my  most  faithful  servants.  I 
hope  that,  without  acting  upon  the  credit  of  any  account,  my 
son  Eugene  Napoleon  will  pay  them  faithfully.  He  cannot 
forget  the  forty  millions  which  I  gave  him  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  inheritance  of  his  mother. 
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1.  Ootof  tbeic  two  miliums,  I  bequeath  to  Count  Bertraud 
300|000  fnmct,  of  whkb  he  wiU  deposit  100,000  iu  the  tiea- 
mict'i  chc«t»  to  be  diflpoBed  of  according  to  my  dispositions 
in  ptymcnt  of  legaciet  of  conadeDce. 

9.  To  Count  Montholon,  200,000  francs,  of  which  he  will 
defoni  100,000  in  the  chest,  for  tiic  same  purpose  as  aboYe 
mentioDed. 

3.  Td  Count  Las  Caaes,  90O,0OO«  of  which  he  will  deposit 
100^000  in  the  chest,  for  the  same  purpose  as  above  mention- 

4.  T6  Marchand,  100,000,  of  which  he  viU  deposit  50,000 
in  the  chest,  for  the  same  purpose  as  above  mentioned. 

5.  To  Count  Lavalette,  100,000. 

C  To  General  Uogendorf,  of  Holland,  my  aid-de-camp) 
who  has  retired  to  the  Brazils,  100,000. 

7.  To  my  aide-de-camp,  Corbineau,  50,000. 

8.  To  my  aide-de-camp.  General  Caffiurelli,  fifty  thousand 
francs. 

9.  To  my  aide-de-camp,  Dqjean,  60,000. 

10.  To  Percy,  surgeon- in-chief  at  Waterloo,  50,000. 

11.  50,000,  that  IB  to  ssy,  10,000  to  Fieron,  my  maitre 
dliotel ;  10,000  to  St  Denis,  my  head  chasseur  ;  10,000  to 
Noiam ;  10,000  to  Cursor,  my  clerk  o£  the  kitchen ;  lO^OOO 
to  Archambaud,  my  overseer. 

13.  To  Baron  Main^vaUe,  50,000. 

13.  To  the  Duke  d'lstria,  son  of  Bessieres,  fifty  thousand 
tofirancs. 

14.  To  the  daughter  of  Duroc,  fifty  thousand  francs. 

15.  To  the  children  of  Labedoycre,  50,000. 

16.  To  the  children  of  Mouton  Duvemet,  50,000. 

.  17.  To  the  children  of  the  brave  and  virtuous  General  Tra- 
vost,  50,000. 
IB.  To  the  children  of  CharUaud,  50,000. 
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19.  To  General  Cambronc,  50,000. 

20.  To  General  Lefevre.DesnouettCB,  50,000. 

21.  To  be  distributed  amongst  sucb  proscribed  persons  as 
wander  in  foreign  countries,  whether  they  may  be  Frendi,  or 
Italian,  or  Belgians,  or  Dutchj  or  Spanish,  or  inhabitants  of 
the  departments  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  disposal  of  my  executors, 
100,000. 

22.  To  be  distributed  amongst  those  who  sufferedi  amputa- 
tion, or  were  severely  wounded  at  Ligny,  or  Waterloo,  who 
may  be  still  Hring,  according  to  lists  drawn  up  by  my  execu- 
tors, to  whom  shall  be  added,  Cambrone,  Lanrey,  Percy,  and 
Emmery.  The  Guard  shall  be  paid  double ;  thoise  of  the  is- 
land of  Elba,  quadruple ;  two  hundred  thousand  francs. 

This  codicil  is  written  entirely  with  my  own  hand,  sign- 
ed, and  sealed  with  my  arms* 

Napoleon. 

TMs  84^  qf  AprUt  1821,  at  Longwood, 

This  is  a  third  Codicil  to  my  Will  qfthe  Uih  ofAprU. 

1.  Amongst  the  diamonds  of  the  crown  which  were  deli- 
vered up  in  1814,  there  were  some  to  the  value  of  five  or  six 
hundred  thousand  francs  not  belonging  to  it,  but  which 
formed  part  of  my  private  property ;  repossession  shall  be  ob- 
tained of  them,  in  order  to  discharge  my  legacies. 

2.  I  had  in  the  hands  of  the  banker  Torlonia,  at  Rome, 
bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  franca,  the  produce  of  my  revenues  of  the  island  of 
Elba,  since  1815.  The  Sieur  De  la  Perouse,  although  no 
longer  my  treasurer,  and  not  invested  with  any  character, 
possessed  himself  of  this  sum.  He  shall  be  compelled  to  re- 
store it. 

3.  I  bequeath  to  the  Duke  of  Istria  three  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  of  which  only  one  hundred  thousand  francs  shall 
be  rever^ble  to  his  widow,  should  the  duke  be  dead  at  the 
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ptymeht  of  th«  lepcy.  It  is  my  wish^  ihould  there  be  no 
inooaTeoienoe  in  it^  that  the  duke  may  marry  Doroc's  daugh- 
ter. 

i.  I  beqnetth  to  the  Dndiess  of  Frioul,  the  daughter  of 
Duroc,  two  hundred  thousand  fWuics  :  should  she  be  deid  a: 
the  payment  of  this  legscy^  none  of  it  shall  be  given  to  the 
mother. 

6.  I  beq[oeath  to  General  Rigaad  (to  him  who  was  pro- 
■eribed),  one  hundred  thousand  firancs. 

6.  I  bri^ueath  to  Boisnod,  the  intendant  conmiissary^  one 
hmdred  thoQsuid  francs. 

7.  I  bequMth  to  the  children  of  Genond  Lietort^  who  wis 
IdDed  in  the  campaign  of  1815^  one  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

8.  These  eight  hundred  thousand  francs  of  legacies  shall 
be  considered  as  if  inserted  at  the  end  of  Article  36  of  my  tes- 
tament^  which  will  make  the  legacies  which  I  have  disposed 
of«  by  my  will,  amount  to  the  sum  of  six  million  foor  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  without  comprising  the  donations  wbidi 
I  hare  made  by  my  second  codicil. 

This  is  written  with  my  own  hand,  signed,  and  sealed  with 
my  arms. 
(l.  i.)  Napoleon. 

QOn  the  outside,  nearly  at  the  centre,  is  written  :3 

This  is  my  third  codicil  to  my  will,  entirely  written  wiA 
my  own  hand,  signed,  and  sealed  with  my  arms.  . 

CThe  words  are  intermixed  with  the  signatures  of  Ber- 
trand,  Monthobn,  Msrcband,  Vignali,  with  their  re- 
spective seals,  and  a  piece  of  green  silk  runs  through 
the  centre.  On  the  upper  left  comer  are  the  foUowiog 
directions  Q 
To  be  opened  the  same  day,  and  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  my  will. 

Napqi^eon. 
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[[With  some  fragments  of  the  signatures  of  the  above- 
^    named  witnesses.*] 

TT^i  24M  Jfrtl,  1881.     Longwood, . 

This  is  a  fourth  Codicil  to  my  Testament, 

By  the  dispositions  which  we  hare  heretofore  made^  we 
have  not  fulfilled  all  our  obligations ;  which  has  decided  us  to 
make  this  fourth  codicil. 

1.  We  bequeath  to  the  son  or  grandson  of  Baron  Dutheil, 
lieutenant-general  of  artillery^  and  formerly  lord  of  St  Andre^ 
who  commanded  the  school  of  Auxonne  before  the  Revolu- 
tion^  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs^  as  a  memento 
of  gratitude  for  the  care  which  that  brave  general  took  of  us 
when  we  were  lieutenant  and  captain  under  his  orders. 

2.  Item.  To  the  son  or  grandson  of  Greneral  Dugomier, 
who  commanded  in  chief  the  army  of  Toulon,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  francs.  We  under  his  orders  directed 
that  siege,  and  commanded  the  artillery :  it  is  a  testimonial 
of  remembrance  for  the  marks  of  esteem,  of  afiection,  and  of 
friendship,  which  that  brave  and  intrepid  general  gave  us. 

3.  Item.  We  bequeath  one  hundred  thousand  francs  to 
the  son  or  grandson  of  the  deputy  of  the  Convention  Gaspar- 
in,  representative  of  the  people  at  the  army  of  Toulon,  for  ha« 
ving  protected  and  sanctioned  with  his  authority,  the  plan 
which  we  had  given,  which  procured  the  capture  of  that  city, 
and  which  was  contrary  to  that  sent  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  Gasparin  placed  us,  by  his  protection,  under 
shelter  from  the  persecution  and  ignorance  of  the  general 
officers  who  commanded  the  army  before  the  arrival  of  my 
friend  Dugomier. 

4.  Item.  We  bequeath  one  hundred  thousand  francs  to 
the  widow,  son,  or  grandson,  of  our  aide-de-camp,  Muiron, 
killed  at  our  side  at  Areola,  covering  us  with  his  body. 

5.  Item.  Ten  thousand  firancs  to  the  subaltern  officer  Can-* 
tillon,  who  has  undergone  a  trial,  upon  the  charge  of  having 
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iiMkaTOund  to  ttiiMwiiarr  Lord  Wcllingioiij  of  which  be  m? 

pTOBounecd  innoocatf    Caniillon  had  as  much  x^  tOMu> 

liiiati:  dut  oligarchiit,  as  Uie  latter  had  to  send  me  to  peiili 

upon  the  cock  of  St  Helena.    WeUington,  who  propoied  this 

outrage,  attempted  to  justify  himself  by  pleading  dke  inteRfi 

of  Great  Britain.  CantQlon,  if  he  had  really  uisiwuted  tint 

k»d»  would  hare  excused  himself j  and  have  been  jaiti&d  bj 

the  same  motifes,  the  interest  of  France,  to  get  ridof  agen^ 

ral,  who.  moreover,  had  violated  the  capitulatioa  tf  Fks, 

ami  by  that  had  rendexed  himself  responsible  Cdc  the  Uood 

of  tha  martyra  Ney,  Labedoycre,  &c.  ;  and  finr  the  come  rf 

having  pillaged  the  museums,  contrary  to  the  textof  thetn- 


0.  These  four  hundred  thousand  fVancs  shall  be  added  to 
the  six  million  four  hundred  thousand  of  whieh  we  hate  dii- 
poaed,  and  will  make  our  legacies  amount  to  aix  miDioD  dg^t 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  francs  ;  these  four  hundred  uhI 
ten  thousand  arc  to  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  cor  tes- 
tament, article  36 ;  and  to  follow  in  ererything  the  sime 
eonrse  as  the  other  legacies. 

7.  The  nine  thousand  pounds  sterling  whidi  ve  gare  to 
Count  and  Coonten  Montholon,  should,  if  they  have  been 
paid,  be  deducted  and  carried  to  the  account  of  thel^pcki 
which  we  have  given  to  him  by  our  testament.  If  theyhsie 
not  been  paid,  our  notea  of  hand  ahaU  be  annulled. 

8.  Inconaiderationof  theli^gacygivenbyourwilltoCoimt 
Monthcdon,  the  pension  of  twenty  thousand  fhmcs  gnhtedto 
his  wife,  is  annulled.  Count  Montholon  is  diaiged  to  pay  it  lo 
her. 

§.  The  administration  of  such  an  inheritance,  until  itsfinil 
liquidation,  requiring  expenses  of  offices,  of  journeys,  of  mii- 
sions,  of  consultations,  and  of  lawsuits,  we  expect  that  oar 
testamentary  executors  ahsll  retain  three  per  cent  upon  aUtbe 
legacies,  as  well  upon  the  rix  million  eight  hundred  thoosind 
francs,  as  upon  the  sums  contained  in  the  codicils,  and  upon 
the  two  millions  of  the  private  domain. 

12 
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li  ^wOieliiiidiiif.tretsiiier.anddklmi^bydmftsi^ 

|rt  •or  leitamcntary  execaton. 

^       11.  If  the  nuni  arisiiig  from  the  afiwesaid  dedacliiNM  be  net 

iMmtkkmi  to  defray  ^e  expenaes^  provision  shaU  be  made  to 
tlwt  cflCsety  at  the  expense  of  the  three  testamentary  exeevton 
and  (he  treasurer^  each  in  proportion  to  the  legacy  which  rfe 
|g  hare  bequeathed  to  them  in  oar  will  and  oodicils. 
li  IS.  Should  the  sums  ariung  from  the  before-mentioBed  sab* 
J  tractions  be  more  than  necessary^  the  surplus  shall  be  divided 
J  amongst  our  three  testamentary  executors  and  the  tretsui^, 
^   in  the  proportion  of  their  respective  legacies. 

13.  We  nominate  Count  Las  Cases,  and  in  default  of  hins^ 
J  his  son,  and  in  default  of  the  latter^  Greneral  Drouot,  to  be 
.     treasurer. 

This  present  codicil  is  entirely  written  with  our  hand, 
.     signed,  and  sealed  with  our  arms. 

Napolkoh. 

T/ds  2\ih  of  April  1821.  Longwood. 
This  is  my  Codicil  or  Act  of  my  LaH  Will. 
Upon  the  funds  remitted  in  gold  to  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise,  my  very  dear  and  well  beloved  spouse,  at  Orleans,  in 
1814,  she  remains  in  my  debt  two  millions,  of  which  I  dis- 
pose by  the  present  codicil,  for  the  purpose  of  recompensing 
my  most  faithful  servants,  whom  moreover  I  recommend  to 
tttf  protection  of  my  dear  Marie  Louise. 

1.  I  recommend  to  the  Empress  to  cause  the  income  of 
thirty  thousand  francs,  whidi  Count  Bertrand  possessed  in 
the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  upon  the  Mont  Nap<^eon  at  Milan, 
to  be  restore^  to  him,  as  well  as  the  arrears  due. 

2.  I  make  the  same  recommendation  to  her  with  regard  to 
the  Duke  of  Istria,  Duroc's  daughter,  and  others  of  my  ser- 
vaUta  who  have  continued  faithful  to  me,  and  who  are  al- 
ways dear  to  me :  she  knows  them. 

3.  Out  of  the  above-mentioned  two  millions,  I  bequeath 

VOL.  IX.  m 


^.  lutD.     TwohuaartA 

wiiA  ke  will  toder  fwr  bu 


•ril!  [ibci-  fifiT 
M  purpcMe  u  a- 


It  Lri-: 


■ir  KrariiU'liiUrci..  c-ne  hij^idr 
».  Tu  [>uru4.-'s  ilju^htir.  o 
!i.  Tu  ttM:  mitt  of  Br^iKrc 

itiuunarul. 

J(p.  'i'o  (it-nwal  iJiouot,  un 
II.  Ta  Count  LBTiilettr,  uii 

I'J.  limit.  Unv  hundred  the 
Aw  thouiind  to  Picion,  my  ma 
■and  lo  NovaJTC,  my  hunumai 
Uenia,  ihe  keepn  of  my  books , 
liiii,  my  former  Aoar-keepcr. 

13.  lutn.  One  hundred  til 
(liiNuanil  lu  PUdta,  my  ordsrl 
Ilclwrt,  laiely  houiekeepcr  of  I 
i-d  to  my  chamber  in  Egypt ;  I 
who  waa  lately  keeper  of  one  oi 
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^  Xhe  itu^.buodred  tbousaiid  franci  imniiuiiiig^  riia^ 

^  J^uttrtiibuted  to  the  officers  and  aoldien  of  my  guavd  aJt  tli^ 
i^qd  of  £lba^  who  may  be  now  alive,  or  to  their  widows  or 

'  ■  *  dldren^  in  proportion  to  their  appointments ;  and  according 
f^  ^timate  which  shall  be  fixed  by  my  testamentary  eie- 

*f%torB :  those  who  have  suffered  amputation,  or  have  been 
\  *'*3¥^elj  wounded,  shall  receive  double :  the  estimate  of  it  te 
'••V  teed,  by  Larrey  and  £mmery. 

"*'   This  codioil  is  written  entirely  with  my  own  hand,  signed, 
**uid  aealed  with  ray  arms. 
^^  Napolbon. 

g;D  QOn  the  back  of  the  Codicil  is  written  ij 

m      This  is  my  codicil,  or  act  of  my  last  will,  the  execution  of 
Ell  whidi  I  recommend  to  my  dearest  wife,  the  Empress  Marie 
air  liouise. 
■10      (l.  s.)  Napoleov. 

^:    C Attested  by  the  following  witnesses,  whose  leak  are  respec- 
tively affixed :]] 

•  MONTHOLON, 

J  Bertranp,     VApitce  of  green  silk. 

I  Marchaj" 


TH0L0N,'\ 

raANj),     (.Apiece  of 

.CHAND,      i 
fALI.  J 


ViGN 

6th  Codicil. 

Monsieur  Lafitte,  I  remitted  to  you,  in  1815,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  my  departure  from  Paris,  a  sum  of  near  six  millions, 
for  which  you  have  given  me  a  receipt  in  duplicate.  I  have 
cancelled  one  of  the  receipts,  and  I  charge  Count  Montholon 
to  present  you  with  the  other  receipt,  in  order  that  you  may 
pay  to  him,  after  my  death,  the  said  sum,  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  from  the  1st  of  July  1815,  deduct- 
ing the  payments  which  you  have  been  instructed  to  make  by 
virtue  of  my  orders. 

It  is  my  wish  that  the  settlement  of  your  account  may  be 
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f^"*. 
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WBMORANDUM  OF  THE  ESTABLlSHidtfeNfl^*  AT 

LONG  wood; 


•T«r, 


'  '*<jfENBRAL  BuOliTAFARTE 


•  ?  •    V    •      /^"l         ,  ■   !  •* 


Followers* 


./Si 

General  and  Madame  Bertrand 

Children  of  ditto 

General  and  Madame  Montholon 

Children  of  ditto      . 

General  Gourgaud   . 

Count  Las  Cases 

Monsieur  Las  Cases^  his  son    . 

Captain  Prowtonvski 


'<m>' 


b    . 


■''  •  '■<  :• .  ■•  ■>.  i. 


.V     '.>,    -j  ■•-. 


2 
3 

•  ■  •    •  ■'  y  i^3' 

1 


Foreign  Servants  to  Generai  Buonaparte       12 


Marchand 

Santini 

Lepage 

Aby 

Cipriani 

Rosseau 


Noverraz 

Kerron 

Archambaud^  1 

Archambaud,  9 

Gentilini 

1  female  cook 


Bernard^  wife,  and  son,  foreign  servants  to  General 
Bertrand 3 

1  French  female  servant  to  Greneral  Montholon         1 


Carry  forward. 


30 


CiplUD  Popplrton,  c 
Dr  CniMTm,  mgnm 


Of  ibcM  petMM,  Gem 

and  brr  diiUKn,  Coant 
ud  Sandnl,  Ktnned  to 

Cipnini,  the  maitre  <11 

The  Abb^  Bonavlu, 
Vi|ni*lii  and  tiro  cooks,  ^ 

Tbf  Abbe  retoniMl  to 
tana  ill  the  month  of  Mai 

Sonnhing  happenni  te 
and  Ardiaro*"""  —'^'  ' 
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Bertraud's  fmiiiily  in  France,  and  the  relations  of 
England,  (the  Jeminghams,)  were  employed  to 
rat  several  terfants,  whose  names  cannot  be  ascer- 


I>U  JOURNAL  MANUSCRIT  I)E  M.  DE  LAS  CASKS. 

S.— Depuis  notre  ddpart  dc  Plynioutb,  depuis  no- 
anient  dans  Tile,  jusqu'a  notre  translation  a  Long- 
lison  de  TEmpereur,  bien  que  compot^t^e  de  onze 
.vait  cessee  d'existcr. 

mes  campasant  k  Service  de  VEmpereur : — 

Prem.  valet  dc  cliambrc. 

,^-      ,        Valet  de  chambre. 
Chambre    . , 
Id. 


I 


Bouche 


Huissier. 

Maitre  d'hotcl. 
Officier. 
Cuisinier. 
Argentier. 


»lt>  ain^     ^  Piqueur. 

iltj  cmdet  >  Livrec        Id. 


I 


Valet  de  pied. 


• 


3a€k 

MKU  fumes  tous  reuuis  a  Longwood,  TBiai*'*"''  *  , 

itfiser  tout  ce  qui  etoit  aiitour  de  lu4  et  ch**''*  \owa 

cfaacun  de  nous  suivant  la  peote  de  aoa  if^n»  area, 

in  Grand  Marechal  le  coniinindemeiit  etl***"^  »  ""^ 

!  tout  en  grand.     II  confia  i^  M.  de  Montho^  jonate 

ails  domestiques.  II  donna  k  Mooaiear  GouigWUl  liied, 
I  de  r^uric,  et  me  reserva  U  dAnk  dm  meuWe*. 
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A7ec  U  rggntomation  dm  elgeti  qui 

CettodernieK  |i«f  tio  me  MmUoit  teU0m«it«n 

Wt  detoilt  dometfciqiiiety  et  je  traunMaqiie  YunHS  mreepMS 

deToit  etre  si  avantageux  au  faien  oommuDy  qoe  je  vafiila 

le  pluf  quajc  put  Ik  m'en  faire  d^pouiller  ;  ee  qvnafdltfK 

difficile. 


No.  XIV. 

y^iume  IX.  p.  305. 


INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  BUONAPARTE  AND  TBS 
WIDOW  OF  THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE. 

In  vindication  of  what  we  have  said  in  the  text  re^ecti^ 
the  ready  access  afforded  by  Napoleon,  when  Emperor^  we 
may  refer  to  the  following  interesting  extract  firom  die  Me- 
moirs of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  already  quoted.  Tt  k  the 
aecount  given  by  his  widow  of  an  interview  with  the  JBMpe- 
ror,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  by  way  of  intrododkai 
that  Mrs  Tone  having  received  a  pension  from  the  Frendi 
government  after  her  husband's  catastrophe,  beetiAe  dtsueA, 
in  addition,  to  have  her  son  admitted  into  Uie  mflitary  aelbil 
at  St  Cyr.  Being  discountenanced  in  her  pretensiona  hy  Ae 
minister  at  war,  she  was  advised  to  present  her  memorial  to 
the  Emperor  himsdf.  The  fc^wing  is  a  Tery  pleasing  ae- 
oount  of  the  scene  that  took  place  betwixt  them,  in  whi^Hk 
give  Napoleon  full  credit  for  acting  from  hia  feefinga  d  f»- 
nmsity  towards  the  widow  and  orphan  of  a  man  who  hbi 

died  in  his  service  :-^ 

•-■■  ■' 

"  Very  soon,  the  carriage  with  the  Emperor  and  EnprcM 
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Ihmiglil.  li<r  I^teplitp^aiidpiiBKBtBd'dielN)okill4'»eito» 
lidL'  fictook  diem,  and  haadiog  the  book  t»  hk  wwyer, 
mftmAidm  paper.  I  haye  said  it  ceaMDcaoed  by  keanfling 
SmWL-tO'iiiB  memory.  When  he  hegm,  be  nid  'Tonef 
with  an  expressive  accent — *  I  remember  well,'  («/e  ffi'tfn 
aMMTteiM  Men).  He  read  it  all  through,  and  two  or  three 
times  stopped,  looked  at  me,  and  bowed,  in  reading  it  When 
he  had  finished,  he  said  to  me, '  Now,  speak  to  me  of  your- 
self/ {MaitUenant,  parka  mat  de  voiui).  I  hesitated,  for  I 
was  not  prepared  for  that  question,  and  took  small  interest  in 
the  subject.  He  proceeded.  '  Haire  you  a  pension  ?'  I  said 
I  had.  '  Is  it  sufficient  ?  Do  you  want  any  extraordinary 
succour  ?' — By  this  time  I  had  reeovered  myself,  and  said, 
'  That  his  Majesty's  goodness  left  me  no  personal  want ;  that 
attcdiy  cares,  dimy  interest  in  life,  were  centred  in  my  child, 
whom  I  now  gave  up  to  his  Miyesty's  service.'  He  answer- 
ed, '  Be  tranquil  then  on  his  account — be  perfectly  tranquil 
concerning  him,'  {Soyeat  done  iranquiUe  mr  son  eompt^^ 
goyea  parfaitemeni  iranquiile  sur  lui).  I  perceived  a  litUe 
half  smile  when  I  said  '  my  child,'  (mon  en/ant)  ;  I  should 
have  said  '  my  son.'  I  knew  it,  but  foigot — He  had  stopped 
so  long,  that  a  crowd  had  gathered,  and  were  crushing  oi^ 
cryiqg  Vive  fEmpereur  I  They  drove  in  the  guard,  and  there 
came  a  horse  very  dose  to  me.  I  was  frightened,  and  reti- 
rii^ ;  but  he  called  to -stay  where  I  was—'  Restez,  restez  la. 
Whether  it  was  for  my  safety,  or  that  he  wanted  to  say  mcn-e, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  more  it  was  impossible  to  say,  for  the  noise. 
I  was  dose  to  the  carriage  door,  and  the  guards  on  horseback 
close  behind  me,  and  indeed  I  was  trembling.  He  salut^ 
the  people,  and  directed  that  two  Napoleons  a-piece  should 
be  given  to  the  old  women,  and  women  with  little  children,, 
who  were  holding  out  their  hands.  He  then  drove  on,  and, 
in  going,  nodded  to  me  two  or  three  times  with  afiectionate 
Ikmiliarity,  saying,  *  Your  child  shall  be  well  naturalized/ 
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(FUre  enfant  sera  bien  naiunJisi,)  with  a  pkyful  en]ihacis 
on  the  words  voire  enfant*" 

The  youth  was  admitted  to  the  cai^ry  schocd  of  St  Cyr, 
and  the  following  is  an  account  of  Napoleon  visiting  that  se- 
minary : — 

*'  The  Emperor  frequently  visited  the  school  of  in&otiy  at 
St  Cyr,  reviewed  the  cadets,  and  gave  them  cold  collations  Id 
the  park.  But  he  had  never  visited  the  sdiool  of  cavalry 
since  its  estahlishment,  of  which  we  were  very  jealous,  and 
did  all  in  our  power  to  attract  him.  Whenever  he  hnatod, 
the  cadets  were  in  grand  parade  on  the  parterre,  crying, 
*  Vive  VEmpereur/  with  all  their  young  energies ;  he  hdd 
his  hat  raised  as  he  passed  them ;  hut  that  was  all  we  could 
gain.  Wise  people  whispered  that  he  never  would  go  whibt 
they  were  so  evidently  expecting  him ;  that  he  liked  to'keep 
them  always  on  the  alert;  it  was  good  for  discipline.  The 
,  General  took  another  plan,  and  once  allowed  no  sign  of  life 
ahout  the  castle  when  the  Emperor  passed — it  was  like  a  de- 
serted place.  But  it  did  not  take  neither ;  be  passed,  as  if 
there  was  no  castle  there.  It  was  tUsesperant,  When,  lo ! 
the  next  day  hut  one  after  I  had  spoken  to  him,  he  suddenly 
galloped  into  the  court  of  the  castle,  and  the  cry  of  the  sen- 
tinel, '  L* Empereur  !*  was  the  first  notice  they  had  of  it 
He  examined  into  every  thing.  All  were  in  undress,  all  tt 
work,  and  this  was  what  he  wanted.  In  the  military  schools, 
the  cadets  got  am  munition- bread,  and  lived  like  well-fed  sol- 
diers ;  but  there  was  great  outcry  in  the  circles  of  Paris  against 
the  bread  of  the  school  of  St  Germain's.  Ladies  complained 
that  their  sons  were  poisoned  by  it ;  the  Emperor  thought  it 
was  all  nicety,  and  said  no  man  was  fit  to  be  an  officer  who 
could  not  eat  ammunition-bread.  However,  being  there,  he 
asked  for  a  loaf,  which  was  brought,  and  he  saw  it  was  vil- 
lainous trash,  composed  of  pease,  beans,  rye,  potatoes,  and  every 
thing  that  would  make  flour  or  meal,  instead  of  good  brown 
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wheaten  flour.  He  tore  the  loaf  in  two  in  a  rage,  and  dashed 
it  against  the  wall,  and  there  it  stuck  like  a  piece  of  mortar, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  at- 
tended to  this.  He  ordered  the  baker  to  be  called,  and  made 
him  look  at  it  stickinsr.  The  man  was  in  great  terror  first  at 
the  Emperor's  anger,  but,  taking  heart,  he  begged  his  Majes- 
ty not  to  take  his  contract  from  him,  and  he  would  give  good 
bread  in  future  ;  at  which  the  Emperor  broke  into  a  royal  and 
imperial  passion,  and  threatened  to  send  him  to  the  galleys ; 
but,  suddenly  turning  round,  he  said,  '  Yes,  he  would  allow 
him  to  keep  his  contract,  on  condition  that,  as  long  as  it  last- 
ed, he  should  furnish  the  school  with  good  white  household 
bread,  (^pain  de  niMage,)  such  as  was  sold  in  the  bakers'  shops 
in  Paris ; — that  he  might  choose  that,  or  lose  his  contract ;' 
and  the  baker  thankfully  promised  to  furnish  good  white 
bread  in  future,  at  the  same  price." 


END  OF   APPENDIX- 
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